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PREFACE 


The last few years have witnessed a rapid growth of 
popular interest in human conduct and its causes. In the 
original edition of ‘‘Elementary Psychology” the chief 
aim was to help create and deepen such an interest on 
the part of students beginning the study of psychology. 
Experience has proved that the fundamental and practi- 
cal facts of the science can be made intensely interesting 
and educative to immature students. There is nothing 
in this volume that cannot be comprehended by the be- 
ginning student to the extent of luring him on and filling 
him with enthusiasm to know and with a desire to solve 
the problems of human life and conduct. Experience has 
also proved that it is wise and pedagogically valuable to 
stimulate interest by giving a wide view of the science, 
even to the extent of suggesting hidden mysteries and 
unanswerable questions. 

Both the arrangement of the subject matter and the 
method of treatment in the original volume were at that — 
time complete departures. Now, however, the majority of 
texts for beginners introduce the subject in some such 
order as that represented in the present volume. This 
arrangement of subject matter makes for ease and inter- 
est of presentation as compared with that in which the 
physiological and abstract parts of psychology are first pre- 
sented. I hope that the style, arrangement, and method of 
treatment will prove as stimulating and interesting to the 
general reader as they have proved to my own classes. 

For the introduction of such subjects as Psychology in 
Daily Life, Mental Hygiene, Organizing our Personality, 
Heredity and Environment, The Group Mind, History of 
Psychology, Psychology in Literature, I offer no apology. 
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The general necessity for some information on these 
topics, the broad view developed, the permanent interest 
created, and the better understanding which they give 
of such common subjects as memory, reason, will, and 
the entire relation and development of mental life are 
ample justification for their introduction. 

Striving for definitions and distinctions is to be avoided 
in the beginning of a subject necessarily so complex as 
psychology. It is a dangerous practice and leads to the 
greatest disease in all education — word-learning with- 
out the least idea as to content. An open, inquiring atti- 
tude of mind is deemed of more importance for general 
purposes than accurate scientific definitions. The defini- 
tions given are tentative and suggestive only. 

This book is written neither for the scientific critic nor 
for the one who believes that thought is reducible to 
neural action and incipient movement; but for young 
people who must begin with an interpretation of life as 
they live it. It is doubtful if any good could come from 
presenting the controversy over instinct and the technical 
disputes in behaviorism to those who wish only a general 
introduction to psychology. I trust that my purpose in 
writing the book will at least save me from the charge 
of ignorance on this phase of present-day psychology. 
The chief emphasis is here placed on habit formation and 
on the attempt to stimulate young people to build their 
own character and wholesome relation to others. 

That I owe much to various authors and publishers for 
the permission to use certain illustrations, I trust is made 
clear in the text. All references to authors and authorities 
for quotations are listed at the close of the book. 

Besides my indebtedness to friends for examination and 
correction of manuscript, I am under special obligation 
to my assistant, Miss Bess Marie Vesey, for critical sug- 
gestions and for the final preparation of this manuscript. 
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AN ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY 


CHAPTER I 
HUMAN NATURE SIMPLIFIED 


“What is man, that Thou art mindful of him?” ex- 
claimed the Psalmist of old. But long before this and 
even until this hour, the human race has been trying to 
explain man and his conduct. We have made more prog- 
ress in the last seventy-five years than was made in a 
hundred thousand years before. However, even now our 
knowledge is quite limited and much of it is uncertain. 
Many of the secrets and causes of human conduct still lie 
before us as a great undiscovered sea of knowledge. 


Simplified Psychology. How strange meanings and feel- 
ings often come to be connected with certain words, even 
by those who have merely heard them but have not studied 
or used them, is itself a psychological problem we shall later 
study. In spite of all modern study and talk about human 
conduct, most people still think the word “psychology” 
contains some mysterious, far-away meaning. A school- 
man, writing me only recently, said that he had never seen a 
class in psychology even in college where the students un- 
derstood what they were talking about. If this is true, it in- 
dicates that psychology has not been sufficiently simplified. 

Psychology in its simplest form is a study of the causes 


and laws of our daily conduct. Why did you get up this 
zi 1 
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morning happy and whistling while your chum rolled out 
of bed angry? Perhaps he tore his clothes in putting them 
on. Without any apparent cause he told you to stop whis- 
tling. Then suddenly he thought of the dance tonight. 
His whole attitude changed; he spoke kindly at the break- 
fast table and talked of the social events of the week. 

Did you have a strange fantastic dream last night? 
Have you not had similar dreams often? What do they 
mean? Where did the material come from? How did the 
mind happen to put it together in this way? Do most 
people dream of similar things? Why? Why have ancient 
peoples believed in dreams and why did you as a child 
dream of bears and when awake cover your head for fear 
that bears were in your room? 

Yonder is a child, crawling across the street. She is un- 
mindful of her beautiful dress and of the automobile about 
to run over her. She is determined to have her red ball, 
and so does not heed the cries of her mother. Now she 
has it, sits up and looks on with a smile of happy delight. 
Why did the child do all this, the mother scream, and 
the driver put on his brakes and swerve his car without 
time to think ? 

A thousand high-school students throng the halls of an 
immense building. The girls look at each other either in 
admiration, with jealousy, or with a critical eye as to 
dress. At the same time each is concerned about what 
the boys are doing and saying. Many of them are talking 
nonsense too absurd ever to appear in print. Much of 
their conduct and speech seems to have no meaning at all. 
Yet something has caused it. Why all this diversity of 
activity? Why does not the main purpose for which they 
have been brought together claim more of their attention? 

A great variety of emotions and feelings early become a 
part of our nature. We love this and hate that. Lovesick 
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individuals seek sympathy and solitude. Jealousy becomes 
painful and even dangerous to others and to the life of 
the individual. Suspicion and anxiety often destroy peace 
and happiness. Strong ties of friendship and feelings of 
hate and contempt are developed in most people. How 
do these emotions arise? What good or bad in human 
life is due to them? Under what laws do they operate, 
and how may they be controlled ? 

Everywhere even savage man has sought food and shel- 
ter, has brought children into existence and reared them 
to maturity, has kept up an almost constant warfare with 
his neighbors, has built altars and temples to his gods, 
and has feared death and disease. Why have all savages 
followed these general lines of conduct ? 

In animals we find conduct of a similar nature to the 
instinctive activities of man, but here they are even more 
difficult to explain. Look out in the fields and observe the 
activities of birds. The robins and many other birds have 
just arrived from some distant place. Why have they come 
here? Why are they busy the whole day getting food and 
building nests? They seem to enjoy life but sometimes 
they also seem disappointed or even sad. The cat, follow- 
ing her natural tendency, has eaten the young birds and 
destroyed the nest. Courage and persistence are not lim- 
ited to man. These little creatures go to work to build 
another nest and to make it more secure if possible. 

As the summer months come on, the shores of Alaska 
will literally be alive with salmon. Where did they come 
from and what are they doing here? They have come 
out of some unknown depths of the sea. They are strug- 
gling up the many, many fresh-water streams. On they go 
against all manner of difficulties. When their eggs are 
laid, they will cease to take food and begin their long 
journey back to the hidden depths of the sea to die. 
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Simplified psychology does not seek to explain the mys- 
teries of the universe. Psychology attempts to explain our 
actions, our feelings, our manners and customs of life, our 
loves, our hates; it seeks the simplest laws of conduct and 
attempts to help direct life in better ways, as guided by 
reason and experience. , 


The Surface versus the Deep Meaning of Things. As al- 
ready stated, we are not explaining the mysteries of the 
universe. Things have a lower and a higher meaning, a 
simple and a more complex explanation, and much of 
life has yet no explanation at all. For example, here is a 
silver dollar. What is it and what is it good for? You 
answer, ‘‘It is made of silver and it will buy bread.” But 
of what use is bread? ‘‘Oh,’’ you reply, “it will sustain 
life.’ But, pray tell me, of what good is life? ‘‘ Well, you 
can get happiness out of it, help others, and prepare for 
future generations.’’ But why be happy or live for other 
generations? This is only to show you the degrees of ex- 
planation and the increasing difficulty as we push prob- 
lems back to their last analysis. 

Take one more case. Some years ago I entered a class- 
room of about forty seventh-grade and eighth-grade chil- 
dren. The teacher said they had just finished studying the 
Civil War and invited me to question them. I began by 
asking the cause of the Civil War. In parrotlike fashion 
the answer came: ‘‘Slavery.’’ I then said, ‘Name some 
people who were in favor of slavery,” and I got the 
response, “‘Douglas and Davis.’’ In response to a call for 
those who opposed slavery, the names of Webster, Wendell 
Phillips, and Lincoln were heard. 

“Now, children,” said I, ‘‘do you know where New 
Orleans is? Suppose these.men opposed to slavery had 
all been born in New Orleans, had never been out of the 
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State of Louisiana, had been descended from fathers and 
mothers who had always lived there, and from whom each 
of them had inherited a plantation with three hundred 
slaves upon it. How many of you think they would have 
been opposed to slavery?’ They immediately realized 
that such circumstances would have changed the opinions 
of these people. 

These children saw the first and simplest psychologi- 
cal explanation which even few adults see,— that, no 
matter how good these people may have been, it is 
training, personal interest, and surroundings that mainly 
direct the line of such activities. This is what we mean 
by the simpler aspects of psychology. For general prac- 
tical effects, this is sufficient and the idea needs no pro- 
found learning. 

But soon we begin to ask how these sentiments and feel- 
ings are built up; whether it is largely an unconscious 
process; what natural tendencies lead men everywhere to 
form similar or opposite and antagonistic feelings; how 
these impressions are, even from childhood, treasured up 
in the brain; how the neurones and synapses in the brain 
bind similar ideas into one group; yes, whether there is 
any purpose behind it all, or whether mind is only an on- 
looker in this great game of life. To answer such ques- 
tions, we must be patient and wait for future discoveries 
and information from other sciences. 

But I want you to know that practical, personal psy- 
chology does not demand a complete answer to these 
questions. We are moving toward the solution of such 
problems, but we must utilize what practical knowledge 
we have in the meantime. We may all be dead a thousand 
years before the last two questions are answered. Many 
critics of psychology and many psychologists need this 
lesson as much as the reader. 
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So in this book I shall endeavor to help you to a better 
understanding of your daily conduct and of the conduct of 
others. I shall at least assume that the simpler laws of life © 
and conduct may be applied and used for making life 
better, safer, and happier for you. I shall mention many 
things which we now know to be true, the causes of which 
we do not know but for which we have only theories as a 
possible explanation. For example, you will learn that 
many people are color blind, but the cause of color blind- 
ness is not known. | 


**Know Thyself.””> We are human beings whose conduct 
may be simplified and understood. Let us endeavor to 
know ourselves as we are and as we appear to others. The 
human race has been on this earth a long time, some say 
two million years. We have learned many things, but we 
have many more to learn and the most necessary one at 
present is about ourselves. Professor Dorsey says: ‘‘Hu- 
man beings are the most interesting objects on earth, and 
to know themselves and get along with one another is 
their most important business. That business drags be- 
cause they do not know where they come from, how they 
get here, what they bring with them, what they do with 
it, and what they could do if they stopped quarreling 
among themselves and used their brains to solve their 
common problems. It will speed up when the raw mate- 
rials of human nature and the possibilities of intelligent 
behavior are more generally understood.” 


CHAPTER II 
OUR DOMINANT TENDENCIES 


The average man, as he journeys on the bosom of a 
mighty river winding through mountains and valleys, 
comprehends not and thinks little of the many thousands 
of streams, subterranean and otherwise, that combine to 
produce this sublime work of nature. So, too, human life 
is a majestic river that ever bears us on to the hidden sea 
of eternity. Few are the individuals who stop to discover 
the fountains from which it is fed, and the combinations 
of forces that are manifest before our eyes every day. 
Indeed many say we should not attempt to discover these 
fountains. They say it is not only useless but impossible. 
In this chapter our aims are simple and unpretentious. 
The ultimate nature of the force which produces the phe- 
nomena of thunder and lightning is not known. Yet our 
investigations in this line have not exactly been a failure. 
Is there any good reason why we should not have driven 
superstition and night from the clouds, revealed the na- 
ture of thunder and lightning, and harnessed electricity 
to do our work, even if we cannot know the nature of the 
Eternal Energy lying behind such phenomena? Every 
act of life has its causes in past conditions, and only by 
some knowledge of these past forces which compel pres- 
ent action shall we ever properly comprehend criminals 
and treat them justly, shall we ever abstain from harsh 
and unjust judgments, shall we ever, even partially, obey 
the injunction ‘‘judge not,”’ or exercise “‘charity toward 


all men.”’ 
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Human life consists of a core of universal tendencies — 
around which have been built habits and customs of mar- 
riage, of family life, of religion, of national life, and of 
education. This we call czvilization. If anyone is inclined 
to doubt this core of universal tendencies or to reject it 
because we are unable to explain or describe its composi- 
tion to his satisfaction, let him picture to his mind this 
state of affairs. 

Suppose it were possible to strip humanity — all hu- 
man beings which we know of on this earth — of all the 
accumulations of the past, of all learning and all institu- 
tions, of all past experience; and let man stand empty- 
handed, as his first ancestors came into the world; let 
him have only what nature bestowed upon him by hered- 
ity. Then give him essentially the same conditions to 
meet that the past races have had. Are we not compelled 
to believe that in the process of time the world would 
again be filled with similar people, having similar habits, 
customs, and institutions? Would not men everywhere 
develop wars and strife, marriage and family life, crime 
and religion, tyranny and democracy, poverty and wealth, 
teachers and pupils, education and travel, art and science 
— civilization ? 

But do we not have this proof in the history of the hu- 
man race? Wherever peoples have been discovered and 
studied, and among all ancient peoples, we find the be- 
ginning of these institutions. If there are not some dom- 
inant tendencies, then all must have received these things 
by training and imitation. But where did the original 
group get these things to hand on to the others? 

For practical purposes it is only a waste of time to 
argue whether we shall call this equipment, original na- 
ture, instinct, human urges, organized reflexes, organized 
impulses, neuromuscular units, or dominant tendencies. I 
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may occasionally use all these terms with varying meaning. 
But for practical reasons I shall use dominant tendencies 
to cover all of them. 

On page 11 you observe a diagram which is intended to 
suggest the growth of civilization out of this core of univer- 
sal tendencies, and to show your relations to the complex 
results of modern life. You see how every part acts on 
all the others and is affected by all others. We shall now 
proceed to examine a few of these dominant tendencies 
and show how they affect conduct and develop our insti- 
tutions. As already indicated, the expression dominant 
tendencies is to be used in a wider sense than the term 
instinct. The tendency to anger, fear, sex, pugnacity, and 
submission are some of the qualities included in instinct. 
Dominant tendencies of man include the tendency to re- 
flect and to think, to imagine and to create, to seek hap- 
piness consciously, and to avoid pain. Of course, as the 
chart on page 11 indicates, many of these things grow out 
of the instinctive and impulsive life, but they become 
distinct enough in man to have separate consideration. 


The Dominant Tendency to Live. Look about you! On 
every hand observe the whole wide world teeming with 
the various forms of life. See the millions of insects and 
other animals, high and low, big and little, as soon as 
born, ever thirsting for growth, for development, for more 
life ; ever struggling for food, to escape death, and to prop- 
agate their kind as if the whole world depended upon it. 
See the wonderful adjustments the ages have produced 
to meet conditions, lest life in any line should come to 
an end. See how human beings cling to life under any 
conditions and at any cost. What is the one common ele- 
ment that lies in plain view as the prompter of all these 
activities, manifesting itself in a million forms and at 
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every moment? Ask a class of thirty or forty healthy 
men and women why they live. At first they are almost 
sure to give the proper answer — laugh, as if it needed no 
answer. But soon that false psychology which hopes to 
explain life and conduct from the so-called rational ele- 
ment in man, as if distinct from everything else, produces 
an array of apparent reasons why we live and should live. 
These old psychologists would almost make us believe 
that we reason ourselves into and out of exzstence. Ani- 
mals, they say, may live by force of impulse or instinct ; 
man lives by reason. How necessary that we first learn 
something of the fountains of life that constantly prompt 
our reason, memory, imagination, etc., before we begin to 
talk blindly about these powers of man. The correct an- 
swer was in the laugh, and our speculations about why we 
live are quite superficial. We live because we cannot help 1t; 
because that insatiable thirst for life, more life, which fills 
the earth with countless millions of organisms, pushes 
us on. Was it any speculation about life that kept the 
countless millions of savages and animals struggling? Or 
did the force that for ages kept and still keeps the rest of 
creation going, step aside for us when some convention of 
men met and told us why we should live, and made us 
afraid of death? By no means. At best, man’s specula- 
tions have produced only minor modifications. The first 
dominant tendency or great fountain of human conduct 1s 
this same universal, ever-present desire to live. With our 
present advance of knowledge it seems incredible that 
anyone’s powers of observation should be so blunted by 
theory as not to see this great biological law. Give your 
attention to these astounding facts. 

The Will to Live, as the background of life already 
briefly suggested, is so closely related to all the dominant 
tendencies that it might, from one standpoint, be called 
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the fundamental tendency. At least it stands in such rela- 
tion to all others that no tendency, such as the Struggle 
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for Existence, could be conceived without it. One is never 
more amazed than when he beholds some of the hard 
conditions under which life, animal and vegetable, is 
maintained, and the tools with which organisms are pro- 
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vided to meet these conditions. The different forms of 
organic life not only possess astounding equipment and 
manifest marvelous activities for warding off danger and 
preserving life against the many destructive elements, 
but they also show the most marvelous and constant 
manifestation of an inner, active tendency to further life 
and bring it to the highest degree possible. 


Germs or Microbes almost fill the Air and the Sea. The 
tiniest of living things are not visible to the eye. Indeed, 
there are many more living objects invisible than visible. 
These little living things are called microbes, and are so 
small that twenty thousand, side by side, would not reach 
across a five-cent piece. But a single microbe under favor- 
able conditions will, ina few hours, develop into more mi- 
crobes than there are people in the world. Some of these 
germs are harmful and some are beneficial. 

Perhaps you already know something of the smallest 
unit of life — the cell. Its complexity, the activities that 
go on within it, and its division into two cells in order to 
further growth — these are in reality among the wonders of 
life; yet they are all prompted by this impulse common to 
all living things. Some organisms that live in water move 
only by changing their weight, by mixing two liquids or 
gases, or by squeezing out air. Scarcity of food, lack of 
proper moisture, unfavorable temperature, are overcome 
in thousands of organisms by bringing the life processes 
practically to a standstill until the conditions are again 
favorable. In many cases the impulse to live is so strong 
that almost any part of the organism develops into a 
complete individual. The Nazis cut into many pieces de- 
velops as many individuals; in the case of the Lumbricus 
each stump generates a head and lives as an individual; 
mere fragments of the sea urchin’s egg grow into complete -- 
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eggs; each piece of the hydra becomes a new organism. 
The will to live is behind all this activity. Everything 
strives toward existence, toward life, then toward the 
highest forms of life. 

These few facts from the lower biological world are 
mentioned to give some notion of the extent and intensity 
of this dominant tendency. As yet we have discovered 
only three orders of living creatures: plants, bacteria, 
and animals. All conform to this principle which makes 
for life, either for the individual or for their kind. They 
adapt to varying conditions according to their individual 
nature and tend to promote life. 

On the other hand, we see how the will to live struggles 
in behalf of the species. The true meaning of everything 
seems to lie in the care for and perpetuation of the species. 
The supreme efforts and energy of all living things, man 
included, are directed by the desire to live and to care 
for the young. We often see a mother clinging, against all 
hope, to physically and intellectually defective children, or 
sacrificing her life in order to preserve that of her children. 
All this takes place not because we have reasoned out the 
value of life, but because of the inner nature of life itself 
— the universal desire for life. 


Other Dominant Instinctive Tendencies. At the present 
time there are many different ideas about the manifes- 
tations heretofore included under instinctive activities. 
Some writers question the use of the word instinct and 
offer substitutes, and then proceed to treat instinctive 
activities in the old way. Some writers, such as Dewey, 
seem to think that most of what was once included under 
instinct is properly explained under habit. Elsewhere I 
have a chapter on ‘** Habit,”’ and there I shall try to show 
the large place which habit plays as a fountain of human 
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conduct and how it is related to instinct. Here we are 
concerned with the background on which habit in a large 
measure is built. 

Writers differ as to the number of instinctive tendencies. 
Some think that they can be reduced to two, others to from 
four to thirty. Professor Gates, in his ‘‘Elementary Psy- 
chology,” names about twenty-four urges to action and 
treats them as instinctive. Long ago Henry Drummond 
attempted to reduce all native tendencies to two, hunger 
and reproduction. But such speculation is not essential 
to an understanding of our subject or to a practical ap- 
plication to life. Our problem is to find these dominant 
tendencies of human life that are now fairly well distznct 
and that help to determine the outcome of habit formation, 
education, and civilization. 

Recent writers have felt that we are in danger of read- 
ing into the word znstinct too much mystery and of loosely 
applying the word to many tendencies that are only 
the result of experience and habit. Consequently we have 
had many substitute words proposed, such as organized 
impulses, human urges, urges to action, chain reflexes, neuro- 
muscular units, behavioristic patterns, human drives, original 
nature, and so on. Each of these terms may become just 
as undesirable as the term instinct, because each author 
will put into the term his own personal meaning. 


The Idea we Seek. It is doubtful if anyone has made 
clearer or stated in simpler terms than has William James 
the leading idea of instinct. He says: ‘‘Instinct is the 
faculty of acting in such a way as to produce certain ends 
without foresight of the ends and without previous edu- 
cation in the performance.”’ 

These urges to action or instinctive tendencies do not all 
operate with the same strength or accuracy in the animal 
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as in the child, and the same instinctive tendency differs 
to some extent in different individuals. No other dog 
except the setter can be trained to “point” birds. How- 
ever, not all these can be trained equally well. 

A single example will help to show the activity pro- 
duced by some of these instinctive tendencies. I have in 
mind a pet goose, raised from birth entirely apart from 
other geese. Of course the gosling took food and water 
at the proper time. This was instinctive and without 
previous education or knowledge of the end. Later the 
gosling selected, out of a variety of food, dandelions, on- 
ion tops, and lettuce. In spite of the fact that there were 
present chickens that might have been imitated, the goose 
always roosted on the ground and developed her own 
characteristic cackle, which disturbed the community. 
At the end of about ten months she sought the best hiding 
place and made a nest on the damp ground. She laid about 
the average number of eggs, refused the usual amount of 
food, and went to setting. Here we have several rather 
distinct activities which belong to the original nature of the 
animal. So, also, in human beings we have activities de- 
veloped in early life which are wholly or in part independ- 
ent of education and training. The new-born child cries, 
takes food, sleeps, and manifests the signs of fear, anger, 
and satisfaction without previous education or training. 


Degrees of Life and Mental Development. As we have 
already seen, these dominant tendencies vary in different 
animals and also among animals of the same order. In- 
dividual differences have been noted everywhere. There 
seem to be all degrees of life and mental development. This 
is true not only in nature but in individual development. 
The mental life of the child and the mental life of the 
adult have much in common; yet they are quite different 
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when observed as a whole. Gradual change finally pro- 
duces real differences. 

If I were to give you a great number of pieces of paper 
varying from intense blackness to snow-whiteness and ask 
you to classify them into black and white, you would be 
able to select readily those at the extreme ends of the 
series. Yet if you should be required to begin at either end 
and pass through the series, you would find many doubtful 
cases and be unable to decide anything without contrast- 
ing the given color with the extreme ends and not with those 
the most adjacent. 

It may be possible for some trained eyes to detect thirty 
thousand shades of color, but we have comparatively few 
names to designate these slight variations. From the 
lowest plant life, consisting of a single microscopic cell and 
with activities discernible only under the microscope, up to 
that fullness of life manifested in the highest specimens of 
man, we have as yet been able to name only a few. A 
striking illustration is found in the growth of any indi- 
vidual. Infancy, childhood, youth, manhood, and old age 
have definite meanings for us when taken in their large 
aspects. But just when did we pass from infancy to child- 
hood, from childhood to youth? This same indefiniteness 
will be found in dealing with all the psychic activities of 
man. The intellect forms its clearest ideas of things by 
considering them as separate and distinct; but that is 
due to our habits of conceiving things, and not neces- 
sarily to the things themselves. This idea is fundamental 
for any profitable study of psychology. So we shall 
consider these activities separately for convenience of 
study, and not because they can always be so clearly 
distinguished. 

1. The instinctive tendency to migrate. Many birds like 
the swallow, the cuckoo, the nightingale, the redwing, the 
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fieldfare, the sanderling, the turnstone, the plover, the 
knot, the duck, the goose, and others migrate north or 
south according to season. The distance traveled some- 
times exceeds seven thousand miles. The sanderling nests 
in Iceland, and in winter has been found as far south as 
Cape Colony. The turnstone nests in Greenland or on the 
coast of Scandinavia and winters in Australia or South 
America. The American golden plover breeds in arctic 
regions from Alaska to Greenland, but in autumn passes 
through Nova Scotia and, striking boldly out to sea, sails 
on over the ocean until it reaches the West Indies. Al- 
though the routes traveled are not always the same, yet 
there can be no doubt that birds return to the very spot 
from whence they started six months before. They have 
often been known to fly at a height estimated from one to 
three miles. But the dominant tendency to migrate is not 
confined to birds. President Jordan gives the remarkable 
case of the fur seal, which twice a year makes a journey of 
nearly three thousand miles, through a trackless, stormy, 
foggy sea, from the Pribilof Islands to the Santa Barbara 
Islands. The seals seldom arrive at their destination too 
early or too late and land at the same place each year. 
The mother seal often leaves her young near the shore, 
goes two hundred miles in search of food, and, returning 
in a week or two, finds them. She knows her young 
amidst ten thousand other young, and they know her. 
The homing instinct of the cat is so well known as to have 
been famed in song. Some reptiles are said to possess it in 
a high degree. Romanes gives a case of a pet snake stolen 
from Dr. Vigot during the French invasion of Madras and 
conveyed in a carriage over one hundred miles. After 
some time the snake found its way home. It has now been 
proved that the homing ability of the bee is independent 
of sight and sound. We are told that the wandering savage, 
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traveling in the trackless forest, possesses this instinctive 
sense of direction to a certain degree. 

The instinctive tendency to migrate is frequently as- 
sociated with the urge to reproduce the species. We have 
already described the strange activity of the salmon. 
Hundreds of other cases could be mentioned. At the first 
of this chapter we commented upon the dominant tend- 
ency to live and to further life. Of course this is just as 
instinctive as any of the tendencies usually listed under 
instinct. We treated this tendency or urge in a separate 
section because it is usually not included in such lists. In 
a way it is the very basis of original nature and is mingled 
with most of the other tendencies. 

Many writers believe that we can trace the effects of the 
migratory tendency in the history of man and often in the 
conduct of children and wandering tribes. The higher 
the animal, the less definite these tendencies are. 

2. The sexual and parental tendencies. As already stated, 
some authorities would reduce all instincts to two or three 
general ones with their mixed and modified forms. Drum- 
mond thinks everything may be reduced to the instinct of 
nutrition or that of self-preservation, and that of reproduc- 
tion. For practical purposes we must examine the more 
specific forms. The reproductive instinct is certainly one 
of the main powers behind life, and manifests itself in 
many forms and various combinations. Perhaps no one 
has so well presented the strength and especially the un- 
conscious manifestations of this instinct in human life as 
Schopenhauer in his rather poetic chapter on ‘‘ The Life of 
the Species.”” He describes its great power in animals; 
shows how it is even greater in man but directed in regard 
to ways and means by reason; how it triumphs over self- 
love and even extends to the sacrifice of life itself. Speak- 
ing of the important réle which the relation of the sexes 
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plays in the world of man, he says, ‘It is really the in- 
visible central point of all action and all conduct, and peeps 
out everywhere in spite of all veils thrown over it.” 

Only get the absolute facts from a boy or girl during 
the golden age of this tendency and you find everything 
else subordinated to it. Ask the young man why he is 
struggling under such difficulties to complete his educa- 
tion. He will probably say at first that he wants a job. 
But, my promising lad, why do you want a job? Have 
you not something beyond this to which your job only 
serves as a means? ‘The psychological observer cannot 
help but be amazed at the success with which the aver- 
age adolescent conceals his or her real motives even from 
parents. Finally, my readers, just as we shall never make 
any substantial progress toward the solution of the moral 
problems of life until we learn how to regulate this in- 
stinct that exalts to heaven or debases to hell, so we 
shall never be able to comprehend human conduct until 
we realize the depth and power of this biological impulse. 

Parental care is the most direct radiation or completion 
and extension of the sexual instinct. It has been developed 
in all the higher animals and in some to a very marked 
degree. This instinctive tendency is certainly stronger in 
women than in men. It would be impossible to find in 
the whole domain of psychology such direct evidence of the 
creation of will power by instinct as may be seen in the 
transition of a frivolous, frolicsome, selfish, irritable, impa- 
tient girl into a patient, thoughtful, self-sacrificing mother. 
The apparent miracle, the creation of will power, seemingly 
out of nothing, the complete reversal of her reasoning proc- 
esses, are all due to the turning loose of an instinctive 
tendency as old as the first animal mother. Then, like 
Tolstoi’s Anna, she thinks she has found her real self and 
is glad to face even death to further the life of her offspring. 
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3. Tendency of self-assertion and submissiveness. We all 
show a strong desire to assert our own wills, to have 
our own way, and to make others do what we want 
them to do. It is with our self-assertion that our parents, 
our teachers, and our community are mostly concerned. 
Many mistakes and misdemeanors are the result of our 
self-assertion. We like to do things by ourselves, and 
resent interference or opposition from others. This ap- 
plies to groups of people as well as to individuals. 

Submissiveness is the opposite of self-assertion. It also 
is present in groups, but some are more inclined to be led 
and directed than others. If it were not for this tendency 
to submission, no king could ever have enslaved a whole 
people. We must now handle enormous crowds of people. 
Many schools have several thousand students, and if it 
were not for submissiveness, control would be impossible. 
But to this we are adding wise leadership and good inten- 
tions to help each other. 

Some writers are inclined to discredit the idea that 
such activities as submissiveness, self-elation, hoarding of 
property, sympathy, even fear and fighting, are original 
in human nature. They think that they develop out of 
other needs and tendencies and as a result of experience. 
But if it were possible for ten thousand new-born babies 
to live and develop on some remote island with only orig- 
inal conditions of nature, would it be possible to conceive 
of their future development without some form of these 
activities? In other words, are we not so constituted that, 
given these conditions, the general course of human life 
would be approximately as it is now? 

4. The instinctive tendency to fight. The way our his- 
tories have been written in the past would lead us to 
think that the race has done little but fight. Fortunately, 
this is not true, although fighting has occupied a large 
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place in the relation of groups and nations. Races of men 
differ greatly in the strength of this natural tendency, 
but it is nevertheless universal. Pugnacity, or the tend- 
ency to fight, has played an important part in all social 
development. Few social forces join within themselves 
so many other human desires and feelings as does war. 
This accounts for the fact that when people become ex- 
cited about war nothing seems powerful enough to stop 
them. The natural tendencies to fear, hate, jealousy, 
self-preservation, and pugnacity, the human desire for 
excitement, for adventure, for pushing ahead, and for 
daring deeds, — all these tendencies joined with love of 
home and country and with patriotic duty make a force 
that is almost irresistible. 

The savages always avenge any wrong done any in- 
dividual of their group by punishing the whole tribe of 
the offending person. Vengeance is one of the most per- 
manent of all feelings. It may last for years and even be 
instilled in the coming generation. 

5. The indefinite tendency to sympathy. The chief corner 
stone of all moral life and development is sympathy. You 
may have been led to believe from your historic knowledge 
of savage people that they have no sympathy, but this 
is not true. Savage man lacks self-control. Since there 
are no regulations and laws to check his feelings, he gives 
way first to one and then to another. This makes him 
appear contradictory, but his sympathy can be aroused 
and is plainly shown on many occasions. 

It can hardly be denied that animals manifest sym- 
pathy in certain forms. The reliable writer of natural 
history, Anderson, discovered an elephant that for days 
supplied a wounded elephant with food and water. David 
Livingstone related many similar observations of animals. 
Charles Darwin cited many cases of dogs and other ani- 
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mals that showed distress when any of their group were 
punished or mistreated. 

In our homes we show sympathy and feel sorry for any 
member of the family who happens to be ill or in distress. 
We are sorry for the poor, dirty, underfed little boy on 
the streets. We look with sympathy on the cripple who 
sells pencils on the corner for a living. 

This emotion, once almost absent from the earth, has 
become necessary to human welfare. It is not so long ago 
that we saw sympathy shown toward the helpless, starv- 
ing people of China and Japan. The things we prize most 
today are upheld by sympathy. People must be “in sym- 
pathy with” a new idea or new law or it will not succeed. 

The manner in which sympathy has been extended to 
the unfortunates of society is one of the most marked de- 
velopments of our time. Hospitals for children; hospitals 
for the insane; homes for aged men and women and for 
orphaned children; schools for the blind, deaf, and dumb, 
— all these are the outgrowth of this developed feeling of 
sympathetic helpfulness. 


Dominant Tendencies and Intelligence. So astounding 
are the activities connected with the rearing of the young 
in the animal kingdom that it seems utterly impossible to 
explain all without introducing an element of intelligence. 
I shall now call attention to a few of these and to some 
other activities that demand the thoughtful consideration 
of every student of psychology. Wild ducks, larks, whip- 
poorwills, and many other birds, being surprised near their 
young, will cry aloud, feign lameness, and flutter along in 
front of you solely to attract attention from their young. 
In a similar manner the doe and hind attract the hunter or 
dog in the opposite direction. When pursued by the hunter 
the sea otter dives with her young, and coming to the sur- 
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face for air, she hides them and receives the hunter’s shot. 
The immense seals that live near New Zealand swim in 
herds and observe certain tactics because of the terrible 
enemies of the deep. The females bring forth their offspring 
on shore. While they are suckling them, which lasts some 
seven or eight weeks, the males form a circle around the 
young and their mothers, lest the mothers, driven by 
hunger, should enter the sea. Thus all fast for days, lest 
the offspring should enter the sea before they are able to 
swim and observe the necessary precautions. Many ani- 
mals, such as the crow, raven, stork, turkey, beaver, wild 
dog, deer, monkey, zebra, and wild horse, post sentinels 
who warn the rest of approaching danger. Before migrat- 
ing, some animals send scouts to ascertain conditions as to 
danger and food supply. The zebra and ostrich are often 
companions, because the zebra profits by the ability of the 
ostrich to scent approaching danger. Edward Forbes tells 
that thirty-four monkeys attacked a cabin, apparently 
begging for the dead body of one of their tribe, and 
would not be pacified until it was delivered; and the 
men who witnessed it resolved never again to fire at a 
monkey. Professor Yerkes of Yale has recently made 
a scientific study of monkeys, baboons, chimpanzees, 
and gorillas in Cuba. In his book ‘‘Almost Human”’ he 
presents many astonishing facts for the psychologist. 
The baboon is inclined to be fierce and excitable, yet 
Professor Yerkes relates of them interesting cases of 
affection. The first male purchased died not long ago at 
the age of twenty. He was sick and helpless for some 
time. ‘‘ During this period of relative helplessness one of 
his children, a baby somewhat less than a year old, took 
care of him, making sure that he was fed, and acting, 
Madam Abren says, much as a person might.’’! 
1R.M. Yerkes, Almost Human, p. 46. 
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Without doubt many of the higher animals exhibit 
sympathy, fidelity, vengeance, pride, jealousy, curiosity, 
teasing, a sense of joy, imitation, sometimes almost to 
the extent of being dramatic. 


Conclusion. This brief sketch of Dominant Tendencies in 
human life does not aim to be either critical or complete. 
But it aims to give us a glimpse of the background on 
which civilization is built. We are interested chiefly in our 
forms of behavior, and without some knowledge of these 
dominant tendencies we cannot explain either our own 
conduct or the history of the race. We shall next discover 
how habit is built upon original human nature. 


PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS 


1. Make a list of what you consider the natural tendencies of 
human beings. 

2. Are intelligence and the different degrees of intelligence to be 
included in our original nature? 

3. Is social prejudice a natural tendency or is it the result of 
experience and training? 

4. Name five things in your conduct of today where you think 
habit has played the chief part and five where instinct has been 
the chief force. 

5. Is sleep a natural inborn tendency ? 

6. Show how learning may modify instinctive tendencies. 

7. What is meant by common sense? 


8. Why is it more difficult to separate natural tendencies from 
habit and learning in man than in animals? 
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CHAPTER III 
HABIT AND CONDUCT 


The sum total of the psychical processes are so depend- 
ent, interdependent, and related one to another that it 
becomes difficult to maintain a separate presentation of 
them. The realization of this complicated relation is one 
of the main achievements of modern psychology. It is not 
to be regretted, but it must be admitted that such realiza- 
tion multiplies the difficulty of our problem and makes 
some repetition imperative. It is also a psychological fact 
that a problem viewed from many sides gives an attitude of 
mind far superior to any list of distinctions and definitions. 
Reflexive, habitual, instinctive, impulsive, conceptual, and 
volitional activities are in some phases so distinct that con- 
fusion need not occur; in others they are so dependent, 
related, and mixed that any strict definition or distinction 
is impossible. 


Reflex Action. As a preliminary step to the considera- 
tion of habit I deem it wise to call attention to the chief 
facts about reflex action. Historically and biologically it is 
the oldest of all the activities, and directly or indirectly 
the basis of many of the other responses. In the chemical 
laboratory I find a common match. It is a simple explo- 
sive, capable of a definite response to certain disturb- 
ances. Nitroglycerin is another compound capable of 
responding to slight and varied stimuli. Again, guncotton 
will respond to even a slight change in temperature, and 


iodide of nitrogen explodes from a slight motion of the 
25 
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paper on which it rests or from a disturbance caused by 
walking over the floor. From the lowest to the highest de- 
gree of responsiveness to outside agencies there are many 
gradations of chemical compounds. In like manner, from 
the comparatively simple response of the amceba to outside 
forces there are all conceivable degrees of ever-increasing 
readiness to respond to slight changes in conditions and to 
a greater multiplicity of disturbances until we reach man, 
whose accumulated complexity of structure, instincts, im- 
pulses, and feelings gives a possibility of response surpass- 
ing all comprehension. In the lower organisms, and to 
quite an extent in man, this response to external condi- 
tions is what we call reflex action. At present I shall not 
attempt a complete differentiation of reflex action from 
instinct and impulse. Suffice it now that we have examples 
sufficient to establish an idea. To avoid confusion I shall 
give them under two divisions: conscious and unconscious 
reflex actions. 

When a boy I remember having shot a turtle’s head to 
fragments. Having left it in the water, three days later I 
was astounded beyond measure to find its body still “‘alive.”’ 
Its reflex actions were many and varied. The entire brain 
of a frog may be destroyed, and yet after many days, if 
kept in water, the frog is still capable of remarkable reflex 
movements. A paper with acid on it will be removed 
from its back if the frog can at all reach it with its foot. 
Finally, after all force seems spent, an injection of strych- 
nine into the frog will temporarily restore the reflexes. 
Again, without entering into the dispute as to just what 
acts of the lower organisms are conscious and what un- 
conscious, we will have no trouble in finding many that 
must be classified as unconscious reflex actions. Many 
rather exact unconscious reflex movements are often per- 
formed during sleep. A fly or any other object irritating 
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any accessible part of the body will be removed. The cold 
may compel us unconsciously to pull up the cover. The 
somnambulist, or sleepwalker, is not uncommon. We 
may cough or sneeze unconsciously. Under the influence 
of anesthetics the unconscious reflexes may be very great, 
including unconscious reflexive laughing or crying. 

By imperceptible degrees of intensity of stimuli we 
pass from unconscious to conscious reflex action. No one 
can tell just what faint degree of consciousness marks the 
difference, and always when and where it comes in. Jn 
conscious reflex acts consciousness is present, but it is not 
the ruling cause which prompts the action. Such action has 
no directing idea or purpose. At a sudden, unexpected 
noise you may jump, scream, or cling to some object; a 
harmless mouse produces a profusion and a confusion of 
conscious reflexes. I threaten to throw my book at you; 
you know I will not, yet many reflex movements follow. 
Hysterical laughing, crying, twitching, etc. are conscious 
reflex actions. In all these movements we are conscious 
that they are taking place, but consciousness does not 
prompt them and is powerless to govern them or, at least, 
entirely to prevent them. The degree of consciousness 
varies in different people and in different acts. As we 
shall see later, consciousness does come in as a prompting 
and guiding power in the higher acts of human life, but 
even here the reflex tendency is generally present either 
as an antagonizing or as a cooperative force. Hence a 
comprehension of such activities is essential to a proper 
understanding of their higher products, which we shall 
study later. The nearest relative of reflex action is habit. 
Reflex action is the physiological stuff out of which habit 
is made. 

‘*““Man is born, lives, and dies in a state of slavery. At 
his birth he is wrapped in swaddling clothes; at his death 
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he is nailed in his coffin,” cried the great soul of Rousseau 
as it rebelled against the power of habit. He did not rise 
to that larger truth that the best things in the world are 
also the most dangerous. For instance, a vivid imagination 
is the mother of art, poetry, and literature; but it may 
also be the source of crime and hallucinations. An intense 
emotional life moves humanity; but, if turned in the 
wrong direction, it is dangerous beyond measure. We 
might demonstrate this truth by the whole list of the 
most highly appreciated qualities of mankind. 

I should like to modify the oft-quoted phrase of Well- 
ington, ‘“‘Habit is ten times nature,” into Habit 1s partic- 
ularized and confirmed nature. The instinctive tendencies 
to act along general lines are one and all inherited habits, 
but not necessarily in the sense that they originated from 
previous habits, or, as Dr. Brinton would have us believe, 
that “instinct is nothing but petrified habit.” In this brief 
treatment we shall be concerned chiefly with habits devel- 
oped in living organisms during the life of such organisms. 


Conditioned Reflexes or Conditioned Habits. Let us now 
see how intimately related our different forms of conduct 
are. Habits are built on human nature. Our strongest 
habits are those most closely related to our strongest natu- 
ral tendencies. Habits are more easily and quickly formed 
when the activity grows out of our strong instinctive ten- 
dencies, such as those of fear, anger, hunger, and sex. 

However, the Russian physiologist, Pavlov, has recently 
demonstrated that many striking forms of widely different 
behavior may be developed if the stimulus is connected 
with the arousal of some instinctive activity. For several 
years he has conducted these experiments with dogs. 
Other investigators have added greatly to the confirmation 
of these results. 
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A simple description of the process will be of interest 
and add to our understanding of a much-discussed topic. 
His laboratory is constructed in such a manner as to pre- 
vent any outside disturbance. The main room is divided 
into two parts. The one in which the dogs are placed has 
a sound-proof wall of several thicknesses and is lighted by 
electricity. The individual performing the experiment is 
in the other part of the room, and a heavy door separates 
the two. The dogs’ actions are all observed by means of 
a-periscope in the wall. Everything is operated by auto- 
matic adjustments. An instrument for measuring the se- 
cretion of saliva is attached to the mouth. The dog is 
then given a piece of meat and at the same time a bell is 
rung. The flow of saliva is recorded. After this has been 
repeated several times, one may ring the bell without giv- 
ing him any meat and there will be a flow of saliva. Even 
a piece of ice let down upon his back while he is eating 
will later come to produce the flow of saliva without the 
giving of any meat. 

This is what has come to be called the conditioned reflex 
or conditioned habit, if it be carried far enough. The meat 
is a stimulus that appeals to a natural tendency to eat 
when hungry. The bell or ice is a conditioned stimulus. 
It is simply associated with the stimulus that appeals to 
the instinctive tendency. The result produced by the 
bell or ice when applied alone is called the conditioned re- 
flex. Pavlov has shown that every possible disturbance, 
noise, cold, heat, movement, and sight, may be in like 
manner associated with these natural tendencies and may 
produce conditioned reflexes. 

These reflexes or habits soon fade away unless they are 
again associated with the natural or unconditioned reflex. 
But when they are only modifications or extensions of the 
natural tendencies they may become permanent. 
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A few common cases will suffice to make clear the prac- 
tical application of this principle. Sometime you may have 
taken a disagreeable medicine out of a certain cup. Days 
after, perhaps, the sight of this cup produced the same 
unpleasant feeling, or you may have insisted that coffee 
in this cup still tasted of the medicine. 

Until I was nineteen years old I could not bear the taste 
of tomatoes. But on recovering from typhoid fever my 
intense hunger led me to beg for sliced tomatoes. I was 
told that it was useless to ask for them, as I would not eat 
them. However, when they were brought, nothing could 
have tasted better, and the conditioned reflex has re- 
mained permanent. 

Dr. Burnham, in his book ‘‘The Normal Mind,” gives 
a very interesting incident of the use of the conditioned 
reflex. The keeper of elephants never knows when they 
may stampede. Under such conditions the behavior of 
these animals is terrific and exceedingly dangerous. In 
such a state only an appeal to conditioned habits by 
their keeper will stop them. During a circus parade in 
Berkeley, California, three hundred students fell in be- 
hind the elephants. They were singing and stamping 
their feet. The elephants began to roll their eyes and their 
skin began to wrinkle. Then, as the students gave their 
yell, the stampede began. The manager rushed to the 
side of his elephants, and urged them on at a terrific 
rate. The order came to ‘““Run! Tails here! Tails there!’’ 
Block after block was passed in furious haste. The crowd 
was amazed, but there was not a hint of panic. They 
heard only the repeated command, ‘Tails there! Mule 
up! Tails — tails!’’ A few blocks more and all was peace- 
ful. Their haste was the result of a command from the 
keeper, not the result of their own fear. The keeper had 
appealed to conditioned habits, long established. They 
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were originally conditioned reflexes connected with some 
natural tendencies of the elephants. 

You may train a dog to sneeze at your bidding if you will 
tickle his nose and say ‘‘Sneeze, sneeze.’ After a while 
he will obey the word without the stimulus of tickling. 
In like manner human life is full of such odd associations. 


Habit and Instinct. Let us look at the relation of habit 
and instinct from another angle. It is true that most 
habits are directly or indirectly built on instinctive tend- 
encies, but it is also true that instincts often destroy 
fairly well-fixed habits and cause others to be established. 
Here is a boy of twelve or thirteen. His hair is uncombed ; 
he is dirty and indifferent about his appearance; he 
prefers the gang in the alley or field to the group in the 
parlor. Some months later the same boy is clean and well 
dressed. He attends public gatherings and even walks 
home with the neighbor’s daughter. In company he seems 
embarrassed and uneasy lest he should do the wrong thing. 

Yonder is a young girl, such as Professor James de- 
scribes. She is vain, and thinks chiefly of dressing and of 
her personal appearance. She is irritable and has the 
habit of flying into a rage. She is impatient and restless. 
Later we see the same girl with a tiny baby in her arms. 
She is now patient and calm. Nothing irritates her or 
produces a state of rage. The extreme care for her personal 
appearance is now directed to her child. She no longer 
passes the time reading novels. A whole group of habits 
have disappeared, and new ones are being formed. What 
has happened ? Anew dominant tendency has been aroused. 

Let us look at one more case. Only last fall I spent time 
and energy to change the habits of a reckless boy, who 
squandered money in various ways, who failed in every 
undertaking, who had the habit of spending time at shows, 
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parties, and in idle gossip. Three months later his father 
died. He was left without anything. He had an invalid 
sister who had to look to him for help. His former habits 
vanished as if by magic. He went to work; he read books 
and the lives of men who had achieved. Today he is 
almost the opposite of what he once was. Thus, while 
habit modifies instinct, instinct may greatly modify habits. 
Indeed, in the adult individual the two overlap so much that 
it is usually impossible to separate them. Most instincts | 
may be suppressed or diverted in their development by 
suggestion, by strong religious emotions, and by habit. 


Imitation and Habit. So universal and important is the 
tendency to imitate, — important not only in its relation 
to all the other instincts, but also to all the activities of 
life, — that without special consideration of it, one of the 
greatest factors of human conduct will remain hidden from 
us, and we shall ever be wanting a key to many of the 
problems of life. 

There is some difference of opinion as to whether imita- 
tion should be regarded as an instinct. James, Baldwin, 
and many other writers consider it an instinct. James 
says, “This sort of intelligence is possessed by man in 
common with other gregarious animals, and is an instinct 
in the fullest sense of the term.’’ A careful and distin- 
guished recent writer, McDougall, so defines instinct as to 
exclude imitation. One objection his definition raises is 
that imitative actions are so extremely varied that there 
is no specific movement or end. His chief objection is that 
there is no common feeling-state underlying all these vari- 
eties of imitative action. This would bring it in conflict 
with his definition which requires an instinct to have a 
definite feeling-state. But imitation is not guided by log- 
ical intelligence; it cannot be explained under ordinary 
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reflex action; no previous education is needed for its ap- 
plication; it is an inherent tendency to repeat the actions 
of other individuals, and is frequently strong enough to 
extend to the imitation of othér species. 

This instinct differs from the others in that it joins its 
power to any and all the other instincts, modifying and 
fixing them in conformity to the older activities then in 
vogue, whenever the conflict is not too great. Its end is 
correspondence, uniformity; it manifests itself in two 
forms — conscious and unconscious. So powerful is uncon- 
scious imitation that even conscious effort not to imitate 
often avails nothing, such as our efforts not to absorb 
the undesirable habits and customs of people with whom 
we come in contact. Even the simple things, like the 
movements and positions of the head, walking, talking, 
yawning, laughing, stammering, and stuttering are often 
spread by imitation, even against determined effort to 
ward them off. Quite unconsciously we acquire what once 
seemed to us strange and peculiar accents and variations 
of speech. Certain gestures may spread through a whole 
nation. Phrases and forms of prayers are often extensively 
imitated. 

The keen observation of Aristotle led him to declare 
that man is the most imitative of all the animals, that 
“imitation is innate in men from childhood.” Darwin 
was astonished at the imitative power of the Fuegians, 
who, ‘‘as often as we coughed or yawned, or made any 
odd motion, . . . immediately imitated us.” Even insanity 
may be imitated to the extent of becoming real in the 
person imitating it. The French have a special word to 
designate such insanity. If unconscious imitation were 
not so common as not to attract attention, it would appeal 
to us as one of the wonders of life. An act is performed 
in the presence of another organism, or a sound is uttered, 
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and then, without any desire to imitate it or any con- 
sciousness of the power that presides over it, the appro- 
priate nervous and muscular action follows. One of the 
rules of simple morals is —do yourself what you wish 
children to do, and do it without comment. 

The first principle in training feeble-minded and idiotic 
children is appeal to this fountain of human life. Place 
yourself on a level with them and do the simple things 
most natural for them to do in their state of development, 
gradually rising higher and higher. So powerful is this 
tendency to act in conformity to others that the wild 
children who have been found with animals went on all 
fours, growled, and acted like the animals with which 
they lived. Some dozen or more of such children have 
been found. Some years ago two children, supposed to 
be twelve or fourteen years old, were found and brought 
to London. Both walked on hands and feet and growled 
like animals. 

This power of imitation, seated on the throne beside 
its helpmate, habit, presides over the general trend of 
human activity and directs for better or for worse the des- 
tiny of millions. It is the indirect agent in the formation 
of the life and character of the child; it seizes a whole or- 
ganization, crowd, or nation of people; it is one of the pow- 
erful factors in preserving the customs and traditions of 
the ages; it establishes fashions, creates constitutions and 
laws, helps to spread religion and education. Charac- 
ter is largely unconscious imitative absorption. 

A superficial view of imitation would limit its power to 
physical activities, but a proper analysis shows that it 
pervades the whole of mental life and, as stated above, 
seizes a whole people. The initiative are few, the imita- 
tive are legion. We constantly tend to imitate others in 
thoughts, modes of thinking and feeling, and even in 
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religion, as well as in physical activity. In a great city such 
as may be found in any foreign country one is often 
amazed at the strange life and customs pervading the whole 
people, and seeks in vain for what he would call a reason- 
able explanation. The foreigner has the same feeling about 
us. Alas! one looks in the wrong direction for an answer. 
The answer is found in two words — imitation and habit. 

When imitation takes the form of the dramatic it soon 
passes into the creative and rises even to its opposite — 
the initiative. In like manner it is related to emulation 
and rivalry. 

Conscious imitation develops out of unconscious imita- 
tion. The higher forms of imitation are accompanied and 
guided by intelligence; but intelligence does not say, 
“Come, let us imitate.’”’ The desire arises from a deep 
underlying impulse. Intelligence seeks ways and means 
for carrying out this tendency. In proportion as one acts 
rationally he either becomes original and initiative or 
rationally imitates what he deems the best, whether it is 
of the past or of the present, of his own or other nations, 
of the upper or lower classes. Such an individual is both 
conservative and radical. It may be safely stated that 
few minds rise to this height. We tend to imitate those 
in power, such as kings and rulers. The poor tend to 
imitate the rich; the unsuccessful the more successful ; 
the country imitates the city; the high schools imitate the 
colleges; the supposed superior institutions are largely 
imitated by the others. 

Tarde, in his great work on ‘The Laws of Imitation,” 
declares that ‘‘everything which is social and nonvital or 
nonphysical in the phenomena of societies is caused by 
imitation.’’ Under such forms as passive imitativeness and 
self-originating imitation he gives a power to imitation ~ 
never before realized. He draws his copious illustrations 
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from social resemblances, from archeological records, from 
religion, from governments, from custom and fashion, from 
literature and art. The stage is the best place to see this 
wavering between conscious imitation and iniivative. It is 
also the place to observe the genuine pleasure we derive 
from imitation. 

Thus, whatever we may think of its possible extension 
into these fields, nothing is more evident than the fact 
that imitation is one of the sources from which proceed 
many of the manifestations of conduct, both animal and 
human; and even what we call reason is often only dis- 
guised imitation. 

Tarde’s law that imitation proceeds from within out- 
ward finds a clear application in all cases where our imita- 
tion is dominated by a sense of prestige or superiority. 
Witness the great tendency in us to imitate our supposed 
superiors in dress, in furniture, in social customs, in educa- 
tion, in occupations, in speech, in reading, in art and 
literature, in systems of thought and religion. Of course 
we save our respectability and keep down the feeling of 
humility by making ourselves believe that we do it all 
because it is highly reasonable; but it is safe to say that in 
most of such cases prestige or the sense of superiority first 
conquered us and prepared the way for our conclusions. 
In like manner weak nations do not often imitate their 
superiors until they begin to feel their own weakness and 
the others’ superiority. In such cases we delude ourselves 
into believing that these things really express our truest 
individuality. But James well says, ‘‘As a matter of fact 
we find ourselves believing, we hardly know how or why.” 

Imitation 1s the dominant tendency to respond either 
consciously or unconsciously to suggested movements, con- 
duct, or behavior of any,and all kinds, by repeating or 
approximating the same. 
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Wide View of Habit. Thousands of experiments have 
been made with the lower animal organisms, establishing 
in them modes of response of which they were once 
supposed incapable. In the great field of observation of 
animals, Morgan assures us that many specific activities 
once assigned to inherited instinctive reactions are habits 
acquired in the lifetime of the organism. 

In our own bodies do we not find that a sprained limb, 
an inflamed gland, position of limbs, any drug or food pro- 
ducing a violent disorder of the stomach, a case of neuralgia 
or rheumatism, leave the part or tissue so modified that 
even a comparatively slight stimulus will tend to reinstate 
a similar bodily condition? Primitive peoples often modify 
the shape of the skull, size of the limbs, and so forth by 
forcing them to a habit of growth. Note how habit adapts 
our whole organism to certain positions. We stand in a 
given way, we unconsciously hold our pen, knife, fork, 
comb, razor, tools in a given way. By habit we come to 
like a certain chair, bed, place in a car or at the table; 
certain modes of dress are often defended as artistic and 
sensible when in reality there is nothing in their favor but 
the power of habit. The habits of playing with one’s 
watch chain, of swinging the foot while sitting, of biting 
the nails, of nodding assent to what we do not hear or ap- 
prove, of continual tapping on the desk, often of yawning 
and sneezing, are simple confirmed reflex actions of which 
we may be conscious; yet consciousness is not the cause 
of them. In like manner the repetition of various physical 
activities at a certain time and under certain conditions 
may occur by force of habit alone. 

Are boys different from girls? Of course they are. 
How did they come to be so? Let us not be hasty in saying 
that God made them so. Certainly there are some funda- 
mental differences; but most of the differences which we 
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notice are the results of habit. They were trained to think 
and act along different lines. Girls can swim, climb trees, 
wade in the brook, or scale the heights of mountains as 
well as boys. But in the past social custom and tradition 
stamped disapproval on many such activities. 

We are now learning that many of the supposedly in- 
herited social differences are only national habits. The 
English, French, and German characteristics are mostly 
habitual differences. Even the supposed difference in 
ability to see a joke is not inherent. We are now learning 
that even the dissimilarities between the Americans and the 
Chinese and Japanese are chiefly the results of long ages of 
habit formation. 


Habit in the Nervous System. In the last analysis we 
must center our attention on the nervous system and its 
incomprehensible complexity and plasticity as the great 
source of this habit-forming power. Modern science has 
established beyond question not only that the nervous 
system controls all bodily movements but also that cer- 
tain definite parts of this system control definite specific 
movements. All bodily tissues are capable of playing a part 
in habit formation, but nervous tissue is sensitive to an ex- 
tent which baffles the imagination. Only when we come 
to consider the extraordinary powers of the senses can we 
fully appreciate this statement. So sensitive is the nervous 
system that the slightest, even unconscious, movements, 
the odors of flowers and foods, the conscious and uncon- 
scious position of the vocal organs, the chirp of the cricket, 
the song of birds, the sound of a violin, the delicate forms 
of touch, and slight variations in form and color, all so 
modify the structure of the nervous system as to establish 
a predisposition to respond more readily in a similar way 
again. All things else being equal, the oftener such nerve 
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action is repeated the more ready ts the response, and the 
more unlikely is any other response in the presence of simi- 
lar stimuli. Just what takes place in these millions of 
delicate fibers that make up our sense organs, and just 
how so many modifications can be made on so small a 
structure, perhaps to remain in some form for life, we can- 
not comprehend. James says, ‘Nothing is easier than to 
imagine how, when a current has once traversed a path, 
it should traverse it more readily still a second time.’ 
While this is true, it gives no notion of the nature of 
these delicate modifications. 


Power of Habit in Education. We cannot escape habits, 
no matter how loud Rousseau’s cry against them may 
ring out. A large number of our first general responses 
are inherited predispositions. The general lines of human 
conduct are constantly narrowed by the repeated activities 
of life, and before life is far advanced these habits wonder- 
fully and permanently reduce the great plasticity of the 
nervous system. We have no choice but to form habits. 
Every moment we drift toward the destiny they create. 
Before the thirties are reached you see the lines are being 
drawn. The movements, gestures, and postures of the body 
are well fixed; the voice, even though it be annoying to 
most other people, is fixed and is a satisfaction to the indi- 
vidual; the responses to music, poetry, art, religion, and 
science are rapidly drifting to their final destiny ; some pro- 
fession has set its mark on each individual, and habit pre- 
cludes his thinking of any other; habit has fixed his social 
rank and made him reasonably content with it. If habit 
did not prevent us from dwelling on these limitations, ad- 
vancing years would be accompanied by a tinge of pathos; 
indeed, in many cases such limitations are keenly realized. 
But usually a man deals with his habits as he does with 
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his perverted religious or political notions; it is the other 
fellow whose life and general welfare is threatened by 
them. So it is with habit; it is the other fellow who is 
the victim of habit. ‘tI regulate my life by reason and 
good sense and could break through my few habits zf I 
wanted to do so.”. We often hear the argument that people 
who have reached maturity with little or no appreciation 
of music, poetry, art, or science have the power to become 
developed in any one of these lines if only they would 
devote their whole energy to it. This is like a thousand 
other forms of false reasoning. That little word if begs 
the whole problem. The confirmed opium-eater could 
stop if he would only try hard enough. But where resides 
the power to cause him to try? Suppose I am told at the 
age of thirty or forty that I might yet become the greatest 
violinist in the world; is there a shadow of foundation 
for such a statement? If the ear ever possessed the won- 
derful power of those fine discriminations necessary for 
such art, has not habit long since established reactions 
which make these impossible? Aside from this, you at 
once encounter the supreme difficulty — I tell you that I 
do not care to become a violinist. If I ever had any 
ambition in that line, it is gone. Indeed, I am much more 
satisfied and happy to spend my days teaching and writ- 
ing books. You tell me of some noted cases of achieve- 
ments late in life, and of great plasticity carried late into 
the seventies or eighties. I am little affected by this, for 
I know that there are all degrees of intellectual life, and 
I look around for the average of mankind. So far as either 
ability or obstacles are concerned, the transition from a 
scientist to a theologian, or vice versa, does not seem diffi- 
cult; yet how seldom do you hear of such a thing. 
Certainly all we have said concerning the force of bodily 
and intellectual habits applies with even greater force in 
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relation to the passions and appetites, with the possible 
reservation that many of the passions and appetites natu- 
rally decline with years, and in early life any single one 
usually encounters great antagonism from the others. 
Alas, we lack no proof that lying, theft, anger, nervousness, 
melancholia, drunkenness, and immorality set their mark 
upon their victims and usually accompany them to the 
grave. 

Lest we tend toward pessimism recall the maxim, The 
best things in the world are also the most dangerous. With- 
out habit individuality and personality would be lost, and 
we could not be relied upon; great achievements in any 
one line would be impossible; so much energy would be 
squandered as to threaten the existence of life itself; per- 
manency and order would give way to chaos; dissatisfac- 
tion with ourselves, our condition, and station in life would 
become intolerable. Habit economizes energy and makes 
us immeasurably more efficient than we could be without 
it. While we are busy with these thoughts, habit is moving 
our muscles and executing our words. Behold the wonder- 
ful efficiency in all games, due to habit; the astounding 
achievements of animals; the ease and efficiency of the 
circus performer; the skill of the pianist whose habit 
seems unconsciously to abide in the finger tips; the habits 
of the fingers, the lips, and sometimes of the toes, by which 
means the blind are able to read; the ability of the deaf 
to understand us by the movements of our muscles of 
speech; or turn to the efficient accountant whose ex- 
traordinary skill and accuracy the average individual can 
scarcely comprehend. 

Again, habit often converts even the apparent burdens 
of life into pleasures. We marvel at the sacrifice of the 
Six Hundred, but largely through accumulated predispo- 
sition and the habit of obedience to commands, ‘‘into 
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the jaws of death rode the Six Hundred.” Habit made 
the relation between master and slave appear to each as the 
most natural and proper one. The burdens of the des- 
tined poor are greatly lightened by habit. It is a great 
thing to form the habit of truthfulness, of honesty, of self- 
control, of prolonged attention, of supreme effort, of intense 
study, of great physical and intellectual endurance, of self- 
sacrifice, of being content with the misfortunes of life. If 
we were obliged to fight over our moral battles each time 
without the assistance and strength of accumulated habits, 
we might all fail. 


The Habit of Breaking Habits. Not only must we con- 
stantly aim to form good habits, but bad ones that have 
crept in must be rooted up and others put in their places. 
And even habits that under certain circumstances and at 
certain periods are good must be modified to permit of 
growth and proper adjustments to changing conditions. 

1. The first step is a feeling of necessity for breaking a 
habit. In general language, a peculiar person is usually 
one who has habits differing in some marked degree from 
ours. We wonder why he does not abandon such pecu- 
liarities; we proclaim it easy if he only had sense enough 
to try. If he should turn upon us and say: ‘‘ Why do you 
walk so heavily? What makes you talk so quickly and 
sharply? Or why do you constantly frown when you talk 
to people, or look away off into the distance? Why don’t 
you reform yourself before you begin to reform others ?”’ 
the first and most common answer is a smile or a sneer 
which says: ‘‘That is my business. Am I not satisfied 
with myself? Am I not all right ?”’ A more critical answer 
would be: ‘I do not believe you are right. I-am not con- 
scious of doing anything of the kind. Even if I do, it does 
not affect people as seriously as your habits.”’ Finally, if 
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we should be brought to realize the truth of his criticism, 
in many cases we would say to ourselves, ‘‘ The game is not 
worth the powder.”’ That is, the meager results will not 
justify the effort needed to abandon our ways. If one will 
only note the criticisms which people make concerning 
each other and analyze the attitude toward such criticisms, 
he can verify the above statements daily. But aside from 
our troublesome and dangerous bodily habits, we must 
keep alive some form of change in order that intellectual 
growth may continue. 

In the simplest things of life lie many mysteries, and 
they are present in many of the cases of changing habits. 
It may be noted that no one changes his habits of life 
without a strong feeling of the necessity for doing so. 
Often reason as to the outcome of the habit may furnish 
this force. But why do some individuals reason as to the 
outcome while others do not? Why is reason sometimes 
so delayed? Self-deception is the greatest enemy of human 
life. One point may be found in the fact that most of the 
passions that enslave a man with bad habits tend to wane 
and die with advancing years. The period of “‘sowing 
wild oats’’ is not normally the whole life. Again, ‘“‘life is 
a constant adjustment of inner to outer relations.’”’ Any 
modification of either of these tends to beget a modification 
of life. Often it is the very excess of the habit itself that 
inaugurates desire for change. A friend of mine had once 
unconsciously acquired the habit of taking his handker- 
chief from his long-tailed-coat pocket during his sermon 
and simply drawing it across his mouth and then replacing 
it. More than once I directed his attention to the bad effect 
of this oft-repeated habit, but all to no avail. His sister 
and others did likewise. Finally, one Sabbath his sister 
kept account and afterward announced with authority 
thirty-four repetitions of this habit during a single service. 
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Next Sabbath the handkerchief was left at home, and 
curious nervous movements took the place of the habit. 
Finally, this habit was overcome. 

For some years a gentleman was addicted to drinking 
in amild way. Often his best friends admonished him to 
stop. He made many efforts but did not succeed. One 
evening he entered a street car sufficiently intoxicated to 
cause him to say many absurd things, for which he was 
severely criticized by his friends. Several months after that 
I was quite astonished when he refused wine at a banquet. 
He then turned to me and said: ‘‘ That night was a blessing 
to me. It settled what I had often tried in vain to settle. 
I am free forever.”’ The student can readily think of 
many examples similar to these. How strange that some- 
times we must look into the very mouth of destruction in 
order to escape it. So the first step in breaking a habit is a 
strong feeling of the necessity for doing so. 

2. We must act with our whole being. James says, 
‘““Launch yourself with determined effort.’”’ Here I fear 
that all possible words at my command will fail to de- 
scribe just what is meant by these statements. I refer to 
the fact that signing a pledge or making a vow, although 
consciously sincere, does not always include the whole 
being. As all sciences have their yet unsolved and, in 
many cases, mysterious problems, so here I refer to such 
a problem in psychology. You may honestly resolve on 
New Year’s Day that you will never smoke another ciga- 
rette or teil another lie. You may launch yourself with 
elaborate vows and meditations as if you expected a bitter 
war. Later your soul is besieged by violent agitations and 
the expected war is on. Soon fleeting, half-subconscious 
suggestions of holding out for one year, for one month, or 
of just one more indulgence, come and go. Only this, and 
probably the battle is lost. 
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It is my conviction that in the majority of such cases 
these possible lines of retreat lurked down deep in the 
mind of the individual at the very time of making the 
vow and anticipating a battle. A large part of human 
conduct is dominated by these possible lines of variation 
or retreat, held in the very depth of one’s being. Who 
does not know, better than I can ever describe it, the 
power, peace, and serenity that result from the surrender 
of the whole being? Cut off all possible lines of retreat 
and your battle is more than half won. 

As long as we argue a line of conduct with ourselves or 
with others, the whole being is not in it. The almost in- 
credible valor, strength, and endurance so often exempli- 
fied in man are largely due to the fact that all lines of 
retreat are cut off and his whole being is in his act. 

3. Increase your confidence by acting out your resolution. 
If five days after your good resolution never to smoke 
again, your friend offers you a cigarette, politely but 
promptly and without argument refuse it. This first step 
will add confidence and consciousness of power. This 
feeling of increased power, to which is soon added that 
feeling of power which results from the restoration of 
proper normal physiological conditions, constitutes re- 
serve force for all future contests. ‘“‘Nothing succeeds 
like success.”’ 

4. Never let an exception occur. When you feel that you 
have eliminated every trace of your bad habit, do not be 
deceived into experimenting with it again. In most cases 
its resurrection will prove only too easy. If you have been 
accustomed to having the ink on your right, place it on 
the left, and note how long it requires to establish the 
habit of going to the proper place for ink. When you 
think it is firmly established, place the ink back on the 
right side and observe what a comparatively short time 
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is required to reéstablish the old habit. Fatigue is some- 
times all that is necessary to open the way for apparently 
lost habits to manifest themselves. This is especially true 
with habits of speech. The physiological effects of smok- 
ing, drunkenness, immorality, and general dissipation are 
not eradicated by any conversion or regeneration. Down 
even to the grave, all things else being equal, the individ- 
ual remains more susceptible to attacks in these lines than 
he would be, had such never invaded his system. Vital 
and important as this subject is as a fountain of human 
conduct, I must now leave the reader to widen the thought 
by his reading, experimentation, and observation. In a 
later chapter a few words will be added on the ethical as- 
pects of habit. Suffice it to say here that the most efficient 
moral individual is not the highly rationalized ethical 
individual, but the most perfectly habituated machine. I 
hope the foregoing is sufficient to leave no doubt that 
habit is one of the fountains of human conduct. 


Conclusion. 1. Reflexes, instincts, and imitation are the 
background out of which habits grow. 

2. Strong, dominant, natural tendencies largely deter- 
mine the trend of the chief core of our habits. 

3. Conditioned reflexes are most lasting when they are 
in harmony with some of our dominant tendencies. Re- 
flexes conditioned on the play impulse are much easier 
to inaugurate and maintain than the reflexes involved in 
the formal education of children because such education is 
not, to any great extent, founded upon natural tendencies. 

4. A sudden emotional shock may launch and establish 
a habit almost by a single experience; otherwise, much 
repetition is needed to develop initial actions into habits. 

5. Habits such as those of speech, spelling, hygienic 
positions of the body, have little or no emotional tone 
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about them and must be continually practiced to prevent 
other habits from taking their place. 

6. Life could not be carried on without habit. 

7. Where conditions are changing, strongly fixed habits 
will greatly handicap the individual. Under such condi- 
tions habits prevent growth and adjustment to new 
conditions. 

8. The value of education consists chiefly in Pott habit 
formation. Education must adapt original nature to mod- 
ern civilized conditions. 


PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS 


1. List a dozen conditioned reflexes you have seen in animals. 


2. Why exercise so much care in arranging scientific experi- 
ments? 


3. What habits have you acquired most easily? Why? 

4. What is a delayed reaction and what causes it ? 

5. Name some good and some bad habits of study. 

6. What is meant by trial and error, and how do habits de- 
velop from such action? 

7. Name ten physical habits in your conduct today. 

8. Have you any intellectual and moral habits? Name them. 

9. Distinguish between habit and skill. 


10. Why are habits closely related to instincts, easily formed 
and difficult to break ? 
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CHAPTER IV 
FEELINGS AND HUMAN CONDUCT 


To describe an immediate feeling or an emotion or to 
reproduce it in memory is one of the most difficult arts 
of life; to live it is one of the most real and powerful 
phases of human existence. Art, music, and literature at 
their best are the products of a desperate effort of one 
person to make others realize feelings and emotions similar 
to his own. It is a struggle to objectify the deepest life of 
the individual. Occasionally we are overpowered by a dim 
remembrance of some strong feeling of childhood which no 
language can describe, yet we value it beyond power to es- 
timate. In our own hearts we may discover an indefinable, 
all-powerful restlessness, a longing or an ambition for some- 
thing we know not what, a “‘call of the wild,’ or of some deep 
instinct ; now a positive self-feeling which exalts us among 
the powerful, next a negative self-feeling which brings us — 
down from the clouds and fills us with loneliness and hu- 
mility. Fear, anger, disgust, wonder, hate, and tenderness 
in some of their multiple forms have left their perma- 
nent stamp on our lives. Few individuals are so poverty- 
stricken as never to have kept company with admiration, 
gratitude, scorn, envy, reproach, revenge, sympathy, pity, 
and love. What normal mature individual has never been 
tossed to and fro by anger, regret, remorse, shame, love, 
jealousy, or hatred ? Well might Goethe’s Werther exclaim: 
“What a thing is the heart of man! It is the sole source 


of everything — of our strength, happiness, and misery.” 
48 
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The feelings mentioned above, together with their many 
and often indescribable combinations, constitute a foun- 
tain of conduct which, both consciously and unconsciously, 
largely directs and controls no small part of human con- 
duct, reason, memory, and will. It is that we may better 
understand such topics as reason, will, suggestion, social 
psychology, morality, and the whole of daily conduct that 
I present the simpler phases of this great theme now. With 
the many disputed problems, careful distinctions, clas- 
sifications, and definitions of advanced analytical psy- 
chology I cannot deal in a work intended for beginners. 
To be effective, we must feel first and define later. With 
the exception of a few simple classifications, distinctions, 
and definitions, what I shall here present can be followed 
by no one better than by the adolescent reader. ‘The life 
of feeling,’ says Dr. Hall, ‘‘has its prime in youth and we 
are prematurely old and too often senile in heart. What 
does the psychologist of the study know of hate that makes 
men mad or bestial, of love that is not only uncalculating 
but stronger than life, of fear that shakes the pulses, and of 
courage that faces death in its crudest forms, unflinch- 
ingly?... What we feel is secondhand, bookish, shop- 
worn, and the heart is parched and bankrupt.”’ 

In ordinary language, feeling is used in a very wide 
sense. Common sensations, such as touch, pain, hunger, 
thirst, temperature, are spoken of as feelings. Again, we 
refer to love, hate, joy, sorrow, hope, anxiety, pride, vanity, 
wonder, awe, doubt, approbation, reverence, as feelings. 
We include also the more intense psychological states 
known as the emotions, which are simply intensified and 
complex feelings usually accompanied by some marked bodily 
manifestations. 

The psychological theories of the emotions are far from 
being settled. The relation between the simple feelings 
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and the emotions has been a subject of much dispute. The 
term affective nature is used by some writers to cover the 
simple feelings, moods, sentiments, and emotions. How- 
ever, in the present state of development it will be best to 
consider emotions as very complex mental states, com- 
posed of many indefinite bodily sensations, accompanied 
by impulses and simple feelings — all combined in one 
mental whole. Thus feeling is simply the pleasurable or 
painful side of any and all states of consciousness. 


Importance of the Feelings. Observation and analysis 
of one’s own mental content will soon reveal the fact that 
everything has value in proportion as it affects the feel- 
ings. Goethe makes Werther say of his friend, “‘He values 
my understanding and talents more highly than my heart, 
but I am proud of the latter only.”’ One of the three great- 
est advances of modern psychology is exactly and conclu- 
sively to reverse the places assigned to feeling and intellect 
by the old psychology. From the days of Plato the old psy- 
chology proclaimed the supremacy of the rational element in 
man. Modern biological psychology demonstrates that the 
intellect operates under the guidance of the feelings, es- 
pecially concerning all matters that relate to our personal 
contact with others. Common and universal beliefs usually 
have some element of truth, more or less dimly appre- 
hended, and it is this modern, clearly revealed truth that 
lurks behind the universal tendency to exalt the heart 
above the head. Ruskin says, ‘‘I am certain that in the 
most perfect human artists reason does not supersede in- 
stinct, but is added to an instinct.” The feelings are fun- 
damental, whereas the intellect 1s a secondary product. The 
chief business of the intellect is to devise ways and means 
to satisfy the deep longings of the human heart. The im- 
petus to life and to great undertakings is not given by the 
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intellect, but by the feelings. Strong desire, love, anger, 
fear, vengeance, ambition, inspire men with ideas. History 
demonstrates that the chief force of civilization resides in 
the feelings. 

When you find a man defending a given policy or line 
of conduct, do not look to his logic but search diligently for 
what he feels to be his interest. In most cases the facts 
accepted or rejected, as well as his logic, are governed by it. 
I do not mean that he is necessarily a hypocrite or dis- 
honest, but deep desire makes straight for its object and 
focuses the intellect in one definite direction. Nor does 
this apply to the achievement of selfish ends only. It 
applies with equal force to the moral reformer. Here, 
for the feeling of personal interest is substituted the feeling 
of duty or obligation. As viewed in after years the short- 
sightedness of most moral reformers is incomprehensible 
to the historian who seeks for logical reasons. Quietly 
and passively the historian reasons at his desk, whereas the 
doers of these deeds reasoned from an inner court of feelings 
which circumstances forever bar the historian from enter- 
ing. Soitis with individual conduct. In Goethe’s ‘‘ Wilhelm 
Meister” one of the characters, Aurelia, gives the highest 
possible praise to her uncle’s intellectual powers, and then 
says: ‘With me he did not prosper quite so well, for here 
the question was about emotions, of which he had not a 
glimpse; and with whatever tolerance and sympathy and 
rationality he spoke about my sentiments, it was palpable 
to me that he had not the slightest notion of what formed 
the ground of all of my conduct.” 

Every reader may find in the depth of his own life 
some proof of this statement. You well know that in the 
last analysis the real cause of much of your conduct and of 
your intellectual inclinations is hidden from general obser- 
vation, and that outwardly you are misjudged, sometimes 
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to your great satisfaction. In the consideration of the 
influence of past experience, I hope to make clear how 
love, anger, hate, fear, jealousy, personal interest, habit, 
political and religious sentiments, unconsciously direct 
reason and control the general trend and interpretation 
of our matured observations. From an educational stand- 
point, fire a soul with a burning desire to accomplish 
something, and the chief work is done. To my young 
reader I should like to say, if you have no destined aim 
that absorbs your whole being, no ambition to achieve 
things in life, no desire to excel at least in some line, no 
longing to be genuinely useful in the world, then I care not 
how much money you may have, nor how much knowl- 
edge you may absorb, nor how many degrees you may 
hold, I cannot expect anything of consequence from you. 


The Fundamental Nature of Feeling. In a certain way 
feeling is the background for all our mental experiences — 
not something mystical or mythical, but just a natural 
undercurrent. Feeling in some form accompanies know- 
ing and all sensation. Some writers claim that sensations 
precede feeling, but this may be seriously questioned. At 
least, we know that the undercurrent of feeling in the form 
of moods and sentiments greatly modifies the appearance 
of sensations in consciousness. The undertone of fear 
will not only lead to the detection of many slight disturb- 
ances otherwise unnoticed, but to imaginary sensations. 

Above, we spoke of the wide use of the word “‘feeling”’ 
in popular language. Has this popular psychology any 
justification? Certainly it has. The simplest feelings 
yet analyzed are those of pleasaniness and unpleasantness. 
A certain tone of pleasantness or unpleasantness is ex- 
perienced in connection, with all the various feelings 
above mentioned. | 
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We may feel a thousand ways or more. But suppose we 
attempt to classify our feelings into pleasurable or unpleas- 
urable states of mind. Try to see in how many ways you 
can honestly say, ‘‘I have felt blue, sad, excited, angry, 
homesick, sympathetic, sleepy, comfortable, joyous, and 
jealous.”’ Then group them as above suggested. 

Feeling is not knowing ‘tsomething outside.” It is feel- 
ing ‘“‘some way inside.’”’ When I say that this is a red and 
blue tie, I do not yet tell you whether it is pleasing to me 
or not. The first is a sensation, the last is a feeling. Sen- 
sations can be singled out and examined. Feelings cannot 
be so treated. Feelings grow dim when we attempt to 
subject them to such scrutiny. 

Again, feelings are usually quite indefinite as to their 
origin and location. They refer only to the mental condi- 
tion. They are said to be subjective and individual. 
Sensations and impressions refer to the outside world. 
Usually sensations come to us through the eye, ear, nose, 
skin, and so forth. But the feelings have no sense organs, 
so far as we know. On seeing a beautiful display of roses we 
attribute the color to the roses and to the eye as the means 
of this impression, but the ‘‘feeling of pleasure” is in us. 


Classification of Feelings and Emotions. Here I shall 
only suggest some of the different classifications and give a 
working basis in order that we may better understand the 
different authors on feeling and emotion. We probably 
never experience the primary, or fundamental, emotions 
and feelings in their pure forms. The current names 
designate mixed, secondary, and complex states. 

An attempt to get back to the simple states out of which 
our feelings and sentiments are compounded has led to 
various efforts to analyze and classify this field of mental 
activity. Descartes specifies six primary, or fundamental, 
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feelings — desire, hatred, admiration, love, joy, and sad- 
ness. All others are compounded and derived from some of 
these six. From a biological basis, Drummond, Ward, and 
others would reduce them all to hunger and love; or, stating 
them in another form, nutrition and reproduction, which 
terms are used in the widest sense as synonymous with 
selfishness and altruism. These two they claim are uni- 
versal, belong to all creatures, and are not derived from 
any antecedent ones. These two are the chief sources of 
all action, and out of them all other feelings have been 
evolved. They gain rather than lose strength as they 
blend and mix with the later-evolved forms of feeling, 
so that in society selfishness and altruism become the 
principal social forces and the foundations of sociology. 
Bentham gives sixty-four English words practically used 
as synonyms for selfishness. Spencer finds love composed 
of at least a dozen strong, codperative feelings. 

Some writers classify the emotional feelings as Altru- 
istic, Egoistic, Aésthetic, Intellectual, Moral, and Religious. 
For practical psychological purposes this classification has 
much merit. Like Bain, we may adopt a classification 
based on observation of similarity and difference. Again, 
we may adopt the method of the botanist and attempt to 
discover classes, genera, species, and varieties, but I fear 
we shall be hopelessly entangled before we get far in the 
varieties. Herbart inaugurated the attempt to classify 
according to the ideas or intellectual states behind the 
feeling. 

One of the most suggestive analyses is that presented 
by Shand, and adopted by McDougall in his ‘Social 
Psychology.” The last mentioned gives seven primary 
emotions: fear, disgust, wonder, anger, negative self- 
feeling, positive self-feeling, and tender emotion. These, 
plus the feeling of pleasure and pain, are compounded to 
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produce all others. At the same time the sentiments are 
distinguished from the primary emotions and made the 
chief agents in compounding the latter. Our emotions 
tend to become organized or centered about some object, 
and this organized system he calls a ‘“‘sentiment.’’ The 
existence of such an organized system is readily shown by 
a single illustration. You have acquired the sentiment 
of love for some object; now you are liable to experience 
tender emotions in its presence, fear or anxiety when it is 
in danger, anger when it is threatened, sorrow when it is 
lost, joy when it is restored to you, and gratitude when 
it is well treated by others. All these feelings are con- 
nected with a single object of love. In a similar way it 
can be shown that an object of hate may excite fear, pug- 
nacity, curiosity, submission, anger, self-assertion. 

So our classification varies with the principle adopted. 
It is quite common to let the feeling-tone determine the 
classification. In that case emotions would be either 
pleasant or unpleasant. This classification encounters 
serious difficulty even in.such emotions as fear and anger. 
Fear is generally unpleasant, but one may be pleased by 
the thought and evidence of escaping danger. 

Some recent writers, such as Warren, base their classi- 
fication upon the adjustment to the situation in which 
the emotion serves the individual. From this point of 
view Professor Warren makes six chief divisions of emo- 
tions: Expressive, Reproductive, Defensive, Aggressive, 
Social, and Retrospective Reference. Under these head- 
ings he lists as many as thirty-eight different emotions. 
For example, under Expressive we have joy, grief, shock, 
mirth, ecstasy, restiveness, exuberance, and wonder. 
Others are subdivided, and each is designated as pleasant 
or unpleasant by a plus or minus sign. Professor Gates, 
in his ‘‘Elementary Psychology,” gives three general types 
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of emotion: (1) strong “‘“emergency emotions,” (2) mild, 
joyful, upbuilding emotions, and (3) sexual emotions. 
Under the first he includes a number, such as anger, 
revenge, scorn, fear, worry, melancholy, regret, excite- 
ment, shock, pity, sympathy, elation. 

Professor Allport, in his recent ‘‘Social Psychology,” 
classifies emotions on the basis of their being pleasant 
and unpleasant and with reference to the quality of the 
emotion. For example, pain and disgust are both unpleas- 
ant feelings, but they differ in quality. 

Again, nearly all psychologists speak of lower and 
higher emotions. By these they mean such emotions as 
hate, fear, jealousy, love, and grief. In general, the higher 
emotions have more of the intellectual element in them; 
but the unselfish emotions, such as sympathy, are reck- 
oned among the higher emotions. In our consideration 
of sentiments we shall see still further complications. No 
satisfactory classification of feelings has yet been made, 
and each student must accept that classification which 
serves his immediate purpose and must finally learn to 
view the same thing from many different angles. 


Relation of the Feelings to our Original Nature. That some 
of our emotions are not directly connected with our native 
equipment will be conceded by all, but just what ones and 
in what degree are subjects of many differences of opinion. 
For example, Professor Dewey, in his ‘‘ Human Nature and 
Conduct,” seems to imply that there are no ‘‘primary 
emotions.”’ He says: ‘‘Again it is customary to suppose 
that there is a single instinct of fear, or at most a few well- 
defined subspecies of it. In reality, when one is afraid 
the whole being reacts, and this entire responding organism 
is never twice the same. In fact, also, every reaction takes 
place in a different environment, and its meaning is never 
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twice alike, since the difference in environment makes 
a difference in consequences. It is only mythology which 
sets up a single, identical psychic force which ‘causes’ all 
the reaction of fear, a force beginning and ending in itself.” 

In this and in other similar passages we do not think 
Professor Dewey fairly represents the claims of psychology. 
We do not advocate or believe that our present mental 
states represented by such words as fear, anger, jealousy, 
or sex are a part of our native equipment. Adult life in- 
cludes a lifetime of habitual responses which have been 
varied and compounded with an indefinite number of 
emotional states. If there were any definite responses ab- 
solutely caused and fixed by what has been called the in- 
stinctive fears, experiences could not vary in the individual 
or in different individuals. The lower down in life, the 
more this seems to be true. But our fear, anger, and 
jealousy vary with the situation and with every modifica- 
tion of the bodily condition. However, the general pattern 
of the response is a part of our native equipment. Not 
only is this true, but the mental state is similar at all times 
and in all individuals. The reader must not imagine that 
we are born with fear or anger as such. These emotions do 
not exist outside of conscious experience. But is not our 
native equipment and adjustment such that similar con- 
ditions inevitably produce a line of similar responses and 
feelings? This is all we mean, and it is not mythology. 
It is a fact of scientific observation. 

The emotional states known as anger, fear, sex, disgust, 
joy, weeping, curiosity, and tender feeling (such as mothers 
and even animals exhibit) seem to be a part of our natural 
responses; that is, they belong to us and to all human 
beings, but not always in the same degree. Some of these 
emotional reactions are inseparably connected with the in- 
stinctive tendencies which I discussed in a former chapter. 
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But instinctive behavior results in more or less definite 
action. Emotion does not always do so. Sometimes the 
emotional state is preparatory to the instinctive action, as 
in the case of anger. In some way or other it seems that 
our original nature, taken as a whole, is simply refined, 
modified, and elaborated into all our higher development. 


Natural Likes and Dislikes. Are we also born with tend- 
encies to certain likes and dislikes? Do some have a more 
natural tendency to be pleased with music than others? 
Are some naturally pleased by the presence and attention 
of people, whereas others may even be displeased? Is the 
mechanism of the brain ‘“‘set’”’ to respond better in some 
lines of conduct than in others? To all these, we must 
answer Yes in many cases. 

We know that there is a certain natural selective process 
going on in regard to sensations of smell, sight, taste, hear- 
ing, and touch. Some we like and some we dislike without 
education or training. Certain sensations carry with them 
what we call feeling-tone. Of course, we have all kinds 
of acquired likes and dislikes, and sometimes they supplant 
these natural likes and dislikes. 

Among those who are gifted in art, music, and literature 
these natural likes and dislikes are so evident that they need 
no comment. Furthermore, it is evident that they cannot 
all be explained by their connection with the fundamental 
instinctive tendencies. For example, it would be difficult 
to trace the likes and dislikes of different musicians for cer- 
tain tones and rhythmic movement to any instinctive basis. 
Some writers would explain them chiefly as connected with 
the instincts of curiosity and of self-assertion. But care- 
ful examination does not justify this conclusion. The fun- 
damental reason for the existence of music is not the fact 
that it has been associated with love, war, and religion. 
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The Universal Marks of Feeling and Emotion. The per- 
manent and universal marks of any object are signs by 
which we know that object. We speak of the properties of 
the rose, of iron, of electricity, and of oxygen. We refer 
to those relatively stable and common signs by which we 
may isolate the object under consideration. To find such 
marks or signs for the different mental states is one of the 
objects of psychological study. Of course these are only, 
in turn, to be used to help us in regulating and understand- 
ing human conduct. To be a little more specific in our 
treatment, we shall consider more in detail four properties 
or characteristics of the feelings — their agreeableness or 
disagreeableness, their variation in intensity, their physical 
basis, and their complexity in a qualitative way. 

1. Agreeableness or disagreeableness of feeling. Pleasure 
and pain are names sometimes used to cover these univer- 
sal qualities, but both words are too limited, and especially 
the word pain. However, the agreeable and the disagree- 
able become the pleasurable and the painful if they are 
intensified. We need not repeat what has already been 
said about these primary qualities of feeling. They stand 
as signals of welfare and of danger. To gain the one and 
avoid the other are constant motives of action. The 
pleasurable feelings we strive to retain and to increase, 
whereas the disagreeable or painful ones we avoid or di- 
minish. Thus the pleasurable and painful feelings become the 
greatest conscious motivating forces of human life. 

Some writers maintain that there is a neutral state in 
which there is neither pleasure nor pain. The dispute 
Originates from two sources. First, we confuse mathemat- 
ical abstractions with psychology. I am now cold; the 
room is gradually heated, and ere long I say I am warm. 
From mathematical calculations I must have passed ~ 
through a point where I was neither hot nor cold —a 
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condition neither pleasurable nor painful, neither agree- 
able nor disagreeable. Perhaps I did pass through such 
a state and had no feeling about it. In that event there 
has been no feeling at all, and therefore it could not be 
called a neutral feeling. The main source of misunder- 
standing is found in the fact that all feelings and emotions 
involve consciousness of a multitude of sensations of the 
outside world by which consciousness tends to be turned 
away from the individual’s subjective condition. In pro- 
portion as the intensity of feeling ts low, the knowing phase 
of consciousness becomes dominant and the feeling side drops 
into the background of consciousness, if not entirely out. But 
it is folly to talk about a possible.or mathematical pleasure 
or pain which ts not in consciousness. Pleasure and pain 
have no existence outside of consciousness. 

While I write I hear on one side of me a man’s voice. 
I cannot say it is either pleasurable or painful. My con- 
sciousness, so far as it takes any account of it, notes it as 
an objective fact. At the same time with my left hand I 
an feeling the table cover. Of this act I am occasionally 
conscious, not as pleasure or pain but as an objective 
fact of sensation. From the room on my right occasionally 
comes the sound of loud laughter. Immediately my con- . 
sciousness is directed to my subjective condition and the 
feeling 1s painful. Now the wind is blowing. At just what 
point it will become intense enough to focus consciousness 
on the subjective condition there is no way of ascertain- 
ing, but when it does I shall probably have a disagreeable 
feeling. This is all that need be said on the subject in a 
book so limited in its scope. 

a. The apparent transition of pleasure into pain. It is a 
fact of common observation that if sufficiently prolonged, 
pleasurable states of mind are supplanted by painful ones. 
In common language we say that pleasure becomes pain. 
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We should say that pleasure is succeeded or followed by 
pain. My present comfortable position, a glorious sunset, 
a pleasing violin solo, the joyous dance, the victor’s rejoic- 
ing, the satisfaction of hunger and thirst, the delights of 
wit and humor, the pleasures of intellectual speculation, 
joy over success, — these and many more are all pleasur- 
able conditions of mind, which, if greatly prolonged, will 
be followed by painful states. 

At first thought it would appear that the reverse prop- 
osition should be equally true, but it is not. It is only 
in a few abnormally emotional persons that prolonged 
acute pain gives way to pleasure. In some cases pleasure, 
due to other associated ideas and feelings, may develop. 
This condition is especially manifest in those who rejoice 
in persecution even unto death. Many have declared that 
their severest physical torture was the happiest moment 
of their lives. Bruno is imprisoned for many years; 
finally he is bound to the stake, surrounded by the multi- 
tude of scoffers and onlookers; his priestly accusers wish 


some excuse to let him go, and when they ask him if 


he has anything to say, with scorn for them and rejoic- 
ing in his persecution, he replies, “I foresee that you 
dread this more than I do.”’ But, as already stated, such 
are not parallel cases to those given under transitions 
of pleasure. 

There are, however, two things that must be noted. 
First, pleasure is often greatly intensified by contrast with 
previous pain. Again, by force of habit, by association of 
ideas, and, in many cases, by the developing of a sentiment, 
many painful physical and mental activities, and even 
the so-called painful performance of duties, may become 
genuine pleasures. Such transitions take place in taste 
and in the esthetic feelings. Certain foods and forms 


of dress that at first we can hardly tolerate may later 
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become pleasing. Moreover, daily disagreeable tasks come 
to be agreeable by force of some one or all three of the 
factors mentioned. Ina similar manner many forced intel- 
lectual pursuits not only lose their painful aspect, but 
pleasure accompanies them. These differ from the cases 
under ‘“‘pleasure’”’ in not being the result of any single, 
continued performance. The cause of the cases where 
pleasure gives place to pain is found chiefly in fatigue, 
while in the cases where pain seems to pass into pleasure 
it is chiefly habit, association of ideas, and the gradual 
development of sentzments. 

b. Pleasurable pain — a psychological paradox. In order to 
avoid confusion it seems desirable to say a few words on 
this strange subject while treating of the gualiizes of feeling. 
When Dickens, in describing the death of Little Nell, says, 
““The sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow from which 
we do not wish to be divorced,” his psychology is very 
misleading. There is not only one sorrow but many from 
which we do not wish to be divorced. Spencer treated 
this subject as one involving great mystery. Such 
strange psychological conditions include many physical, 
esthetic, intellectual, and moral states. In these peculiar 
states the individual is pleased with his own suffering. It ~ 
is no new development or discovery. All peoples and all 
ages have furnished examples of it. We find it distinctly 
manifested in the literature of India. Speaking of the 
ancient Persian poem by Omar Khayyam, Dr. Jordan, in 
his little book, ‘‘Philosophy of Despair,” says: “It is the 
sweetness of philosophical sorrow which has no kinship 
with misery or distress. In the strains of the saddest music 
the soul finds the keenest delight. The same sweet, sorrow- 
ful pleasure is felt in the play of the mind about the riddles 
which it cannot solve.”’ ‘Who has not felt this sweet sadness 
in some form? Homer represents a man “rejoicing in his 
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tears’; and the Bible contains many such references. 
Ribot gives several cases of taking pleasure in physical 
pain. A man may willfully torture his own body until he 
sheds tears. The days of asceticism will furnish many 
examples, but in asceticism there was usually mingled 
some ulterior motive. For pleasure in moral pain James’s 
chapter on the ‘‘Sin-Sick Soul” is supreme. ‘‘The normal 
process of life,’’ says he, ‘‘contains moments as bad as any 
of those with which insane melancholy is filled.... The 
lunatic’s visions of horror are all drawn from the material 
of daily fact.... If you protest, my friend, wait until you 
arrive there yourself.” 

But the best examples for the student are those of daily 
occurrence under the head of common despondency or mel- 
ancholy, which may be seen any day in the lover, artist, 
poet, musician, homesick student, and in the general rest- 
lessness and despondency of the indefinite feelings of ado- 
lescents. As a rule these people do not want to be relieved 
of their suffering. Instead of accepting relief they do that 
which feeds the feeling. I once knew a professor who, after 
seven years of suffering from the loss of his wife, refused 
all offers to change some of the old, worn-out furniture for 
new or to have his room papered. It must be left exactly 
as it was when she died. The picture of her grave was 
hung where he could see it every morning on waking. Yet 
he was a sane man. 

Did you ever try to console a melancholy lover or a 
homesick person, and ten minutes later find the individual 
reading something like ‘‘ The Sorrows of Werther,” or play- 
ing ‘‘Home, Sweet Home”? This is what Spencer calls 
the luxury of grief. 

Professor Allport, to whose classification we have re- 
ferred, emphasizes the dominant place that the unpleasant 
feelings and emotions play in life. He explains this on the 
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basis of the recent theory that, in general, it is the sym- 
pathetic nervous system that governs the unpleasant emo- 
tions. The endocrine glands and the digestive organs are 
especially affected. This enables us to see the important 
relation between the emotions and health. 

2. Variation and intensity of feeling. That feelings ind 
emotions vary in intensity and duration needs no argument 
or examples for any reader. But why do they thus vary ? 
Not only will toothache, anger, love, and sorrow vary in 
intensity, as your experience proves, but some people 
attempt a quantitative comparison of these feelings with 
each other. This is evidenced by all efforts to estimate the 
relative amounts of pleasure and pain we suffer in life. 
To some, life is not worth living because the pain seems 
quantitatively to exceed the pleasures. Again, the same 
stimuli produce widely different effects at different ages. 
It is also true that the same intensity of stimuli produces 
widely different intensity of feeling for different individ- 
uals, but we have no exact means of measuring such psychic 
intensity. Can we find any of the factors producing these 
variations ? 

a. The organization of our nervous system which he-- 
redity gives us has much to do with the intensity of feeling 
and emotion. Whether we attempt to hold the old division 
of four kinds of temperament — phlegmatic, melancholic, 
choleric, and sanguine — or not, we must freely admit that 
not all are born into the world with the same characteristic 
temperament; and, all things else being equal, this dif- 
ference in inherited nervous systems will produce corre- 
sponding variations throughout life. 

b. It is also true that, through disease or shocks, the 
nervous system may receive striking modifications that 
ever after help to determine the intensity and prolongation 
of feelings. 
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c. The nature, strength, and development of the instinc- 
tive tendencies to which the stimuli appeal are powerful 
elements in determining this variation. All things else 
being equal, the sight of a starving child will not produce 
the same effect on a man, on an unmarried woman, and on 
a mother. 

d. The intensity and prolongation of all feelings are 
greatly affected by the strength and continuation of the 
stimuli. When these reach a certain degree the sensibility 
to response 1s decreased. 

e. Habit is also present in all our emotional reactions. 
We may acquire the habit of shedding tears or becoming 
angry at the slightest stimulus. 7 

f. Also the presence or absence of counteracting feelings 
varies the intensity. This is one of the effects of a well- 
educated and well-balanced feeling-life. 

g. Associated ideas and mental images vary the in- 
tensity and prolong emotions. In this manner even phys- 
ical pains and pleasures are in a marked degree modified. 
The thought that grippe is keeping me from my work 
adds to the intensity of my suffering, and the mental 
image of lying sick for three weeks reénforces it. The 
effect of images on our feelings is wonderful. We may 
know from careful statistics that five thousand fishermen 
are yearly lost on the high seas, that one thousand em- 
ployees are annually killed on the railroads; but the effect 
on our emotional life is zero as compared with that pro- 
duced by the statement that a steamer, after gradually 
filling up with water, and many of its passengers jumping 
overboard, sank with all its twelve hundred passengers, or 
that three hundred miners are hopelessly entombed in the earth. 
As we shall see later, the dynamic power of social reform is 
not essentially found in reason, but in the feeling evoked 
by the mental images the leaders may skillfully paint. 
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Our mental and emotional environment is exceedingly 
complex. Many feelings are found to unite and intensify 
the dominant feeling. In other cases they antagonize one 
another. The effects of mental and bodily disturbances 
remain long after their conscious presence disappears. 
But they influence the oncoming feelings. Suppose you 
were “‘all stirred up’”’ because you could not find your tie 
this morning or you missed a car. Four hours later you 
may have forgotten all about it, but your nervous system 
has not forgotten. The cells have not become adjusted 
nor the secretions from the glands become normal. Asa 
result slight and unusual things affect you in a more 
intense way. 

3. Physical basis of feeling and emotion. In recent years 
much study and laboratory work have been devoted to 
this phase of the emotions. In our body as a whole and in 
any and all its parts there are ever present two processes : 
a katabolic and an anabolic — a tearing down and a build- 
ing up, a destruction and a reconstruction. According to 
Ribot and others, the degree of dominance of one of these 
processes over the other in the whole organism or in any 
part thereof determines the degree of pain or pleasure 
experienced. Ribot says: ‘In most cases, if not in all, 
two contrary processes are going on simultaneously — 
one of increase, the other of diminution; what comes into 
consciousness 1s only the result of a difference’? —a differ- 
ence between receipt and expenditure. That the nervous ~ 
system is a storehouse for energy we know, and, when well 
filled, pleasure comes from a normal expenditure of it. 
With a surplus of energy the dance or any athletic activ- 
ity is pleasurable, but if it be carried to where the waste 
exceeds the repair, fatigue and pain result. The same 
thing occurs in mental activity. If I continue writing for 
hours, the tearing-down process will exceed the building- 
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up process in my arm, and writing becomes painful. If 
mental activity be greatly prolonged, the same condition 
will exist in my brain. But all normal exercise helps the 
nervous system to store up energy for future use. Any 
dissipation that squanders energy faster than it is gener- 
ated draws on' the reserve and must soon result in pain. 

The theory is comparatively simple, but pleasure and 
pain cannot be so easily explained. This will not hold in 
all cases of our feelings of pleasantness and unpleasant- 
ness. Why should some conditions or ideas so affect the 
building-up process in our bodies? How could it be applied 
to our primary likes and dislikes? Besides that, there 
are many painless diseases that gradually consume one’s 
energy and end in death without causing pain. 

Some of the physical effects of the emotions are matters 
of daily experiences. You blush or grow pale, breathing 
is disturbed, the heart slows or accelerates to a readily 
perceptible degree, sweating or chilling may be present, 
and trembling in the limbs, — all these are observable 
effects of the emotions. 

But recent investigations have revealed many other 
far-reaching effects and important changes. There is a cer- 
tain part of the nervous system which controls the stom- 
ach, intestines, heart, and blood vessels. Although it is a 
part of the nervous system, yet it acts so independently 
that it has been called the autonomic system. All the in- 
ternal organs have a double supply of nerves, one set to 
increase action and another to slow up action, — stimulat- 
ing and inhibiting nerves. 

This autonomic system sends out axones or nerve fibers 
from the medulla, or stem of the brain, from the middle 
of the spinal cord, and from the lower part of the cord. 
Those from the middle part of the cord have been wrongly 
named the ‘‘sympathetic system,’’ but it in no wise 
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controls sympathy. It checks digestion and at the same 
time quickens the heart beat and increases the secretions 
of the adrenal glands, situated just above the kidneys. 
This is the necessary preliminary physical condition 
of anger. 

It was once thought that all these nerves were largely 
automatic in their action; but now it has been demon- 
strated that they are much under the influence of our 
higher mental activities. Pavlov, the Russian physiol- 
ogist, and his pupils found that, in the hungry dog, the 
secretions of saliva and gastric juice were checked or in- 
hibited by pain, fear, or anger. Cannon, in this country, 
found by use of the X ray that the digestive movements 
of the stomach and intestines were inhibited by anger 
or distress. 

The following extract from Cannon will be of interest 
and practical value: ‘‘Hornborg found that when the 
boy whom he studied chewed agreeable food a more or 
less active secretion of the gastric juice was started, 
whereas the chewing of indifferent material was without 
influence. Not only is it true that normal secretion is fa- 
vored by pleasurable sensations during mastication but 
also that unpleasant feelings, such as vexation and some 
of the major emotions, are accompanied by a failure of 
secretion.”’ In line with this idea, Cannon refers to the 
‘““sham-feeding ’’ experiments of Hornborg. These experi- 
ments originated with the early investigations of Pavlov. 
Some of his dogs were so fed that the food did not enter the 
stomach, but passed out through a tube in the esophagus. 
All the pleasures of eating were experienced and saliva 
flowed freely. This process was called sham feeding. Cannon 
says: “‘On another day a cat was brought into the presence 
of the dog, whereupon the dog flew into a great fury. The 
cat was soon removed and the dog pacified. Now the dog 
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was again given the ‘sham feeding’ for five minutes. In 
spite of the fact that the animal was hungry and ate 
eagerly, there was no secretion worthy of mention.” 

Many glands are now supposed to be closely connected 
with the emotions and the feeling-tone. The main group 
is known as the endocrine glands, because they secrete 
directly into the blood and have no external openings. 
The chief of these are the thyroid gland, situated in the 
lower part of the neck; the adrenals, already mentioned ; 
_ and the pituitary gland, at the base of the brain. 

James-Lange Theory of the Emotions. This theory, briefly 
stated, is that the feeling side of the emotions is simply 
the consciousness of these complex and complicated bodily 
disturbances. 

The feelings we call love, anger, fear, sorrow, are sim- 
ply the consciousness of indefinite, unlocalizable, bodily 
disturbances. This includes not only the visible disturb-, 
ances, as the careless reader might infer from such state- 
ments as, “We are sorry because we cry,’’ and ‘‘ We are 
afraid because we run”; it’includes every possible dis- 
turbance of circulation, respiration, digestive functions, 
every change of tissue, and every muscle affected. These 
cooperate to give the sum total of consciousness desig- 
nated as such and such a feeling. It is now a scientific fact 
that different colors and sounds produce even in dogs a 
marked change in circulation, respiration, and other bodily 
functions. 

Every stimulus applied to the nervous system tends to 
diffuse its effects to every part of the organism. Every 
strong stimulus inevitably does so. On being startled, the 
circulation and respiration are disturbed. In fear, shame, 
and anger the blood supply to the skin is changed. Haller 
found that the beat of a drum caused the blood to flow 
faster from an open vein; and Mosso demonstrated that 
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different sensations cause a change of the circulation in 
the brain. Certain stimuli cause all the muscles to become 
tense. These and thousands of other bodily changes can- 
not take place without producing fundamental changes in 
the states of consciousness. Will these changes account 
for the whole of emotional feelings? James says they will. 
The theory has stimulated a vast amount of research. 
But proof or disproof has not yet been presented. It does 
help us to conceive the great complexity and variability 
of feelings, because the bodily conditions may exist in an 
indefinite number of combinations and variations. How- 
ever, the experiments of Pavlov, Cannon, and others seem 
rather to discredit than to support the theory. 

4. The qualitative phases of our feeling-life. By quality 
of feeling I mean the different kinds of feelings — feelings 
that are not simply the same state intensified, such as 
joy, sorrow, grief, cheerfulness, and kindness. The feel- 
ings permit almost an infinite variety of qualitative relations. 
They are so compounded and pass so readily from one 
to the other in many cases that analysis is most difficult. 
This is why I am baffled in my effort to classify them. 
At least, we are all able to recognize feelings, emotions, 
moods, and sentiments. Then within these there is an 
indefinite variety. No one fails to distinguish sorrow from 
anger, fear from regret, hate from sympathy, courage from 
shame. Nor can we measure one in terms of the other. 
True, there are all manner of compounds of these feelings. 
It is literature that makes these qualities and combina- 
tions deeply felt by us. 

Literature is an effort to portray in a vivid form the 
feelings we have been considering. It is only by catching 
these feelings in the strongest manifestations that we can 
recognize their wonderttlly compound nature. You may 
not call it psychology and you may not get it from a book 
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so labeled, but some psychology of the emotions you must 
have for a keen appreciation and study of literature. Let 
me offer just a few general suggestions, which make no 
pretense of being absolutely correct, as to some of these 
elements in literature. 

All writers must present some one or more characters 
for admiration. What a complex feeling! What is neces- 
sary to awaken in you this feeling? Certainly wonder and 
the feeling of submission and of self-abasement are pres- 
ent. But this is not all; the impulse of curiosity is there, 
and the negative self-feeling, as being in the presence of a 
superior, is manifested, but the latter in turn is essentially 
related to the social feelings. Since admiration requires 
humility and generosity, the conceited person is in a meas- 
ure incapable of admiration. Admiration mingled with fear 
is soon transformed into awe. Awe becomes compounded 
with gratitude, and we have reverence. But gratitude is 
itself a compound of at least two or three other feelings. 

So we might examine envy, jealousy, love, shame, joy, 
pity, demonstrating their complexity. I hear the reader 
say, ‘ Well, what of it? Of what good is it to know this?” 
For one thing it will help us to correct our absurd judg- 
ments of human acts, and learn that when men assert a 
single motive for their conduct it is not true. Either con- 
sciously or unconsciously they are wrong. In the whole 
interpretation of human life there exists no greater error 
than this. I may tell you I am going to the South Sea 
Islands as a missionary, purely from a sense of duty. But 
later you learn that I have had a lifelong desire to cross the 
water and to travel in foreign lands; that I possess a strong 
curlosity-temperament ; that I am toreceive a good salary ; 
that I am to control other men, in which my soul takes 
great delight ; and that I am fond of lecturing as a means 
of securing the admiration of my fellow men. May not all 
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these be parts of my unmixed sense of duty? I may also be 
honest or dishonest in part or in all. But whether we are 
aware of it or not, conduct rarely ever proceeds from a single 
motive. Human conduct is rarely ever purely good or purely 
bad. The young bank cashier who supports a spendthrift 
wife may finally rob the bank, not as an absolute thief, but 
from a combination of the forces of love, fear, pride, hu- 
mility, ambition, desire for gain, etc. It is the business of 
literature to portray these combinations and antagonistic 
feelings that constitute life and conduct. 

Shakespeare and Ibsen everywhere abound in this keen 
analysis of compounded and conflicting emotions. ‘‘Mac- 
beth,” ‘‘Hamlet,’’ and other plays excellently portray 
this entanglement of feelings and emotions. True litera- 
ture consists of the web of the emotional life set in artistic 
form. True study of literature 1s inner realization of the com- 
bination and complexity of the deep feelings in human nature. 


The Sentiments. A group of feelings centered about 
some object or person may be designated as a sentiment. 
Such a designation must be taken only in the most general 
way. I do not attempt to draw any sharp line between 
feeling, emotion, and sentiment. They are inseparable 
parts of one great phase of mental life. Among those who 
have treated the sentiments there is no agreement. Ribot 
calls attention only to religious, esthetic, and intellectual 
sentiments, while McDougall places such feelings as love, 
surprise, sorrow, joy, and others under the sentiments. 

Professor Warren has attempted a classification of 
attitudes, following the same line as the classification of © 
emotions already given. It would appear that he includes 
under attitudes most of what other writers place under 
sentiments and moods. For example, under expressive 
attitudes we have cheerful, despondent, dazed, frivolous, 
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zealous, erratic, romantic, and devout. It will be seen 
that these attitudes correspond to the emotions already 
listed under that head. So, following out this scheme, we 
have about forty attitudes. 

There are, however, certain sentiments quite distinguish- 
able from the more fundamental feelings. The two great 
factors in the development of a feeling into a sentiment 
are habit and the association of ideas, or transferred feelings. 
The sentiments are the chief storehouse of all social force 
and the chief basis of valuation. Not long ago I observed 
a beautiful little church in proximity to a dilapidated old 
church. The contrast was unpleasant; yet the people who 
had attended church there so long, cheerfully sacrificed 
much to buy the adjoining site and preserve with care this 
unsightly dilapidated building. Thisis sentiment, ora group 
of feelings and their associated ideas, centered about an 
object. You can think of a thousand similar cases. The 
flag of a man’s country becomes the object of a group of 
feelings and sentiments capable of exciting many mingled 
and different emotions. What mingled sentiments arise 
as one stands on the battlefield of Waterloo! Yet one sees 
only pasture fields and a high mound of dirt. We transfer 
many feelings and sentiments to this object. 

For thousands of years we have been creating sentiments 
about individuals, art, literature, and religion, and these 
sentiments so completely dominate our judgments that 
absolute truth becomes a psychological impossibility. As 
a general rule, the probability of getting the truth decreases 
as age and sentiment increase. Some of us believe that we 
are now far from knowing what Shakespeare intended to 
say; but if the Shakespeare sentiment grows for a thou- 
sand years, what shall we say then? Our protection and 
redemption, or substitute for truth, lie in the psychological 
fact that such sentiments always tend toward the idealistic. 
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In so. far as ideals are more valuable and powerful than 
the realistic, just in so far are these sentiments above 
the truth. These historical poems and books of comment 
about the great past are largely born of our ideals and 
sentiments projected into the future. If efficacy be the stand- 
ard, they will ever remain far above the scientific truth. 

But, again, the warning that the best things in the world 
may also be the worst must be sounded. The manner in which 
sentiments of the kind above mentioned stand in the way 
of progress is so evident as to need no comment. I shall 
make no effort to differentiate or classify the sentiments. 


Moods. For practical purposes, at least a few words 
should be added concerning moods. These differ from the 
general list of emotions in their permanency and in their 
influence on character. Aristotle took note of moods 
and tried to explain them under the well-known temper- 
aments, — sanguine, choleric, phlegmatic, and melancholic. 
But such an explanation no longer holds. Moods are now 
recognized to be of great importance because of their in- 
fluence on health. They usually stimulate healthy activ- 
ity or retard it. The gloomy, irritable, melancholic, or 
complaining mood somewhat interferes with the vital func- 
tions of the body. Nowhere do we see more clearly the 
mutual dependence of mind on body and body on mind. 
The mental condition is often dependent upon the physical 
condition of the body. But even then this prolonged men- 
tal condition greatly affects the body. A cheerful, hope- 
ful, and optimistic attitude toward the world is essential 
to good health. 

Again, moods show themselves in conduct. When once ~ 
you know the stable, permanent mood of an individual, 
you can fairly well predict his conduct and reactions to 
given situations. ! 
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The origin of moods is a very difficult problem. On 
account of this difficulty I find psychologists disposing of 
them in various ways. As already noted, some put them 
all under the emotions and feelings; others, under the 
sentiments; and Professor Warren seems to include most 
of them under attitudes. This is due to their complex 
origin. Some of them undoubtedly belong to, and origi- 
nate in, the primitive emotions. Strong anger may result 
in a sullen and resentful mood or in a hostile mood. Con- 
ditions of life often have much to do with moods. A suc- 
cessful life is likely to be cheerful, buoyant, and optimistic. 
The opposite moods result from fatigue, monotony, and 
WOITy. 

The close relation of moods to sentiments is seen when 
we consider such writers as Morton Prince, who believes 
that moods are largely due to the hidden complexes in the 
_ subconscious. But moods also have a physiological origin. 
We now know that the condition of the endocrine glands 
has much to do with moods as well as the general mental 
condition. Despondency may be due to poor digestion or 
poor circulation. But moods may also seriously affect di- 
gestion. The well-known English physician, Dr. Saleeby, 
says, ‘‘Better dine with a circus performer: than with an 
undertaker.” 

I only desire to call attention to this application of the 
sentiments, usually omitted by the psychologist. All 
through this chapter the chief aim has been to show how 
_ feeling is one of the great fountains of human conduct, 
which pours its waters into the great stream of life. If I 
have given you even a glimpse of its fundamental impor- 
tance, and shown how we cannot properly interpret any 
of the other mental powers without its consideration, my 
end is accomplished. We need a new attitude of mind con- 
cerning the influence of feeling in regulating human conduct. 
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Education of the Emotions. It is hardly proper to close 
such a vital chapter as this without saying a few direct 
words about the greatest problem in all education — man- 
aging the feelings. Any education that kills feeling kills 
life. Feelings may be regulated, educated, and refined to 
some extent, but when they are destroyed you have an 
extinct volcano on your hands. No amount of intellect 
can say, ‘““You ought to have sympathy, to love your 
neighbor, to give to the poor, to appreciate a beautiful 
sunset, to pity the unfortunate, to love God,” and thereby 
create the power that does such things. The immediate an- 
tecedent of right conduct ts either right feeling or correct habit. 

Habit is fundamental in the education of the feelings, 
not habit that results from intentional repetition, but 
rather habit that unconsciously results from environment 
and conditions. Imagine a man who, Robinson-Crusoe- 
like, has always lived alone on an island. I might offer him 
a reward to form the habit of eating once a day, of rising at 
four o’clock in the morning, and a multitude of other sim- 
ilar things; and by intentional repetition he might suc- 
ceed. But how shall he proceed to form the habit of 
sympathy? This may appear extreme, but it illustrates 
the need of environment. Much of the psychological and 
moral advice about setting yourself the task of doing cer- 
tain things to develop certain emotional habits is mostly 
speculative, because there are not many who ever attempt 
such a thing. 

So universal is the condemnation of all selfish emotions 
that one might get the idea that such feelings are useless 
in the scheme of life. Buddha declared that the selfish 
feelings were the source of all evil. But there is a proper 
selfishness that has been and is necessary in the program of 
life. Without health, energy, and educational development 
of the individual, industrial, parental, social, and moral 
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activities are forever impaired or impossible. Nature, in 
the scheme of self-preservation, has largely provided for 
this side of our development. Yet even our selfish nature 
can receive a desirable and refining education. Enlightened 
feeling directed toward healthy action should be the funda- 
mental aim of education. 

As a refining element and a check to the selfish feelings, 
stress has always been laid upon self-sacrifice, sympathy, 
and unselfish love, or altruism. The mother’s love for her 
child has always been designated as the purest form of this 
side of life. The higher religions have all emphasized it. 
The social and sympathetic feelings make possible any 
basis of moral life. 

Environment is all-important in the education of these 
emotions. Their direction is largely unconscious. Even 
our love for God has its source in our love for our mothers. 
We often demand and expect sympathy and love from 
those whose environment has been such as would destroy 
rather than develop feelings of this kind. Good literature 
is one of the best means of educating the unselfish feelings. 
The lives of noble men and women exercise a powerful 
influence in awakening and developing similar emotions 
in children. 

A few facts about esthetic emotion must suffice. Its 
probable origin and evolution we must omit. It is mani- 
fested in all peoples, in all tribes, among the Savages, even 
in animals, and is found in all countries and in all ages. In 
nations of zsthetic repute it has taken only another form 
of development. The expressive side is symbolic: that is, 
‘it represents some feeling or state of mind. Esthetic emo- 
tion is therefore as unlimited in its scope as the feelings 
and ideas of man. It also employs the idealizing power of 
the imagination. Artistic enjoyment differs primarily 
from all other emotions in that its end is individual, im- 
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mediate pleasure. A beautiful sunset, as an esthetic emo- 
tion, belongs to me and to that immediate moment. It is 
not for others, neither is it aimed at my self-preservation 
unless somewhat indirectly my pleasurable frame of mind 
contributes to my physical health. 

4Atsthetic enjoyment must be inner and genuine. What 
intellectual state could be more miserable than that found 
in those poverty-stricken, abortive souls who daily try to 
pose as lovers of music, art, literature, and science with- 
out a single idea or feeling of their own! They attend 
everything that comes along and generally read all the 
comments of the press, but all the while the carrying out 
of the pretense becomes more and more difficult. It will be 
remembered that late in life Darwin confessed that he no 
longer had any real appreciation of music, poetry, and art. 
If the fashionable world were only as honest as Darwin, 
there would be thousands of confessions revealing souls 
more barren, so far as music, poetry, and art are concerned, 
than his soul ever was. Often intellectual activity may be 
so intense as to become a powerful emotion. Intellectual 
curiosity and a deep thirst for knowledge often dominate 
every other tendency of life. These forces dominated Soc- 
rates, and he was so able to impart this spirit to others that 
Alcibiades says: ‘‘My tears are poured out as he talks. 
Often and often have I wished that he were no longer to 
be seen among men. But if that were to happen, I well 
know that I should suffer far greater pain; so that where 
I can turn, or what I can do with this man, I know not. 
All this have I and many others suffered from the pipings 
of this Satyr.”’ Curiosity is the bud of intellect, and it 
should always be encouraged. All teaching that destroys 
it is fatal. 

Great truths partly revealed and partly concealed should 
ever stare the youth in the face. Finality in teachers and 
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textbooks is the worst enemy of intellectual development 
that can exist in our educational system. Something on 
which a trained imagination can work is a powerful factor 
in intellectual emotion. No greater calamity could befall 
the human race than the final solution of all our problems. 
We must always keep alive that spirit of investigation and 
curiosity which not only solves present problems, but which 
brings with that solution new problems for the future. 

There is a serenity of soul that comes from intellectual 
poise. We read it in men whose wide knowledge enables 
them to look calmly on at the social, ethical, and religious 
struggles, knowing in some degree the outcome. Our goal 
is enlightened feeling directed to healthy, sane action. 

Finally, we must not forget the power of suitable music. 
You may sing a dozen emotions into an individual while 
you are vainly trying to argue one into him. Emotions 
are propagated chiefly by contagion, and music is one of 
the best-known means for such propagation. Music is 
the deepest, oldest, and most universal language of the 
heart. Music of the proper kind at the proper time is the 
most powerful known agent for the development and 
refinement of the emotions. : 

I cannot refrain from quoting from the masterful treat- 
ment of the educational value of music, by Dr. Hall: 
“The prime end of musical education in the grades is to 
train the sentiments; to make children feel nature, reli- 
gion, country, home, duty, and all the rest; to guarantee 
sanity of heart out of which are the issues of life. To this, 
technic and everything else should be subordinated... . 
Much school music is now chosen merely with reference 
to some scheme of pedagogic, systematic progression. 
Much method here is a sin against the holy ghost of 
music itself. Every tune introduced should have a moral 
and esthetic justification.... We persistently and with 
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stupidity ineffable assume that musical education is all in 
performance. ... Now this is just as absurd as it would 
be to estimate the child’s literary knowledge by what it 
can actually read itself. Over against all this lies the far 
wider domain of musical appreciation. Children should, 
in fact, hear vastly more music than they sing or play; 
and this should be a prominent, if not a predominant, part 
of their musical training. They must listen and be taught 
how to do so by abundant experience and practice.” 

Under the influence of music the soul is inspired to 
dream dreams and see visions of a vastly larger life than 
ever illumines our pathway at any other time. ‘‘We 
glimpse the abysses of woe and the shining pinnacles of 
every joy.” 


PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS 
1. Name a half-dozen strong feelings which greatly influence 
your own conduct. 


2. Name any specific likes or dislikes you may have and try to 
explain their origin. 


3. When does a conflict between feeling and reason arise? 


4. Specify physical conditions which vary our feelings and 
emotions. 


5. Name some valuable reforms produced largely by good 
sentiments. 


6. What feelings enter into the sentiment of patriotism ? 
7. How has sympathy helped humanity ? 


8. On what emotions and feelings has the Christian religion 
chiefly been built ? 
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CHAPTER V 
LIFE’S ACCUMULATED EXPERIENCES: CHARACTER 


We have now seen that we as individuals come into this 
world with a great variety of natural tendencies, variously 
called urges, drives, instincts, chain reflexes, patterns, or 
organized impulses. We naturally differ from each other 
not only in the strength of these natural urges, but in our 
native likes and dislikes. We all may have an inherited 
tendency to be social, but not in equal degrees. The same 
is true of the tendency to fight, to be angry, to be selfish, 
and to be sympathetic. 

However, all this native equipment is from the beginning 
constantly modified by the contact of those who have gone 
through life, those whose life experiences have crystallized 
into certain social, economic, moral, and religious ten- 
dencies. This is our social inheritance, from which we can 
no more escape than from our biological inheritance. Our 
social inheritance includes all such conduct as habits of 
dress, eating, modes of living, forms of religion, industry, 
and government. As a general rule, people come to love 
their homes, their country, and their government, no 
matter what kind it may be. If you can, imagine a 
hundred American babies born on the same day here, 
fifty of whom were immediately transported to China, 
Egypt, Persia, or Central Africa and brought to maturity 
by the people of those countries. The difference in the 
conduct of any such fifty and the conduct of those edu- 
cated and trained here would represent the influence of 
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Immediately the individual’s life begins to be mapped 
out for him. His natural tendency to imitate leads to a 
repetition of the actions and conduct of others. Habit, as 
we have seen, plays its powerful part. Out of these com- 
plex and often contradictory impulses, these likes and dis- 
likes, general tendencies soon begin to appear. 

Moreover, the people with whom he lives have set the 
goal to which his activities must be directed if possible. 
This is especially true 1n manners, morals, and religion. 
But nature has made individuals not only different but very 
plastic, except in the case of the extreme genius and of the 
feeble-minded. This plasticity of the young has proved 
too great a temptation to those who have had experience 
in life. Of course, they feel that they have learned what is 
good and what is bad, what to avoid, and what not to 
avoid. So teaching, bribery, and coercion are often used 
to bring the young into any given social inheritance. That 
is to say, the unsettled tendencies of the young must be 
brought in line with the fixed tendencies of the old. For 
example, in many savage peoples the mature individuals 
have long ago forgotten how or ceased to play, and this 
tendency in children is therefore curbed. Such a savage 
idea even became connected with religion. We find that 
as late as 1792 the Methodist Discipline, in laying down 
rules for schools, said: ‘‘On the same principle we prohibit 
play in the strongest terms.... The students shall be 
indulged with nothing which the world calls play. Let this 
rule be observed with the strictest nicety; for those who 
play when they are young will play when they are old.”’ 


Conflicting Tendencies. The individual child is not that 
harmonious unit that we often assume him to be. Indeed, 
he soon finds that he is at the mercy of many inner ten- 
dencies and desires. With civilized man, living means a 
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vast range of possible activities. We wish and long to doa 
million things that conditions will not permit. Our own 
wishes conflict. People oppose us in our desires, and time 
will not permit their indulgence. Some desires fade away ; 
_ others must be suppressed. 

James gives a good description of these mental states: 
“T am often confronted by the necessity of standing by 
one of my empirical selves and relinquishing the rest. Not 
that I would not, if I could, be both handsome and fat 
and well dressed, and a great athlete and make a million 
a year, be a wit, a bon vivant, and a lady-killer, as well asa 
philosopher; a philanthropist, statesman, warrior, and 
African explorer, as well as a ‘tone-poet’ and a saint. But 
the thing is simply impossible. The millionaire’s work 
would run counter to the saint’s; the bon vivant and the 
philanthropist would trip each other up; the philosopher 
and the lady-killer could not well keep house in the same 
tenement of clay. Such different characters may con- 
ceivably at the outset of life be alike possible to a man. 
But to make any one of them actual, the rest must more 
or less be suppressed. So the seeker of his truest, strongest, 
deepest self must review the list carefully, and pick out 
the one on which to stake his salvation.” 

All this process is producing some kind of harmony or 
unity in our thoughts and conduct. We call it integration, 
the formation of tendencies and attitudes. Belonging toa 
political party, a church, or a secret society is developing 
tendencies and attitudes. Living in the country or city 
develops certain lines of conduct. These are unified and 
become the fixed adjustments of the individual, until you 
can distinguish these individuals by their conduct. One 
may have several tendencies and attitudes, especially when 
they do not conflict. But the general drift is a gradual 
limitation and fixity of conduct and thinking. 
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Arrested Development. Plasticity and ability to adjust 
to new conditions, yes, the seeking for new conditions, is 
the sign of a healthy, growing mind. But some adults 
would drive even these original minds into line by calling 
them unreliable, unstable. There comes a time in the life 
of all of us when further progress means the breaking down 
of habits and systems of things. Richardson says: ‘* Where 
useless associations or habits persist and cannot be broken 
up, there is no progress. It is the inability or lack of proper 
incentive to break old associations and thus prepare the 
way for a higher level of activity that keeps the learner 
on the plateau.”’ These general tendencies and attitudes 
keep the social groups from mixing, determine the stand- 
ards of conduct and living among them, and produce 
uncharitable criticisms of all kinds. 


Past Experience in Present Conduct. To make clear this 
section of the chapter, I will begin with the simplest illus- 
tration, even of a mechanical nature. In our interpretation 
of perceptions or experiences we are always, in a semicon- 
sclous way, using our past experiences. The simplest ob- 
jects are often interpreted differently by different people 
because of their different experiences. 

A little girl of two and a half years was patting a large 
fur cape thrown across the shoulders of a lady in front of 
her, and at every stroke the child said ‘‘doggie.”’ Expe- 
riences with a large black dog had so completely taken 
possession of the child’s mental consciousness in the past 
as to cause all other qualities present in the sense impres- 
sion to be ignored. A number of children seeing for the 
first time a zoological garden or a circus will each name 
the animals according to his past experiences; and, as far 
as they can be made to fit, according to his chief interest. 
The tiger will be saluted as “kitty,” and others in a similar 
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fashion. Observe a number of children endeavoring to 
interpret the “funny page” in the Sunday newspaper. 
The mind is very early directed to the meaning aspect of 
allimpressions. This is not done by conscious comparison, 
but is forced on by a content of the mind that does not 
wait for comparison such as a scientist uses in classifica- 
tion. The child 1s in the main unconscious of the past feel- 
ings and ideas that now direct his attention to this or that 
point. 

To illustrate this influence of the past the Germans use 
a story the essence of which is duplicated a thousand times 
a day in every city A boy conceals himself in a forest to 
watch the passers-by. Soon one man says to his com- 
panion, ‘‘ What a fine stick of timber,’’ and the boy says, 
““Good morning, Mr. Carpenter.’’ Another comments on 
the size of the bark, and the boy says, ‘‘Good morning, 
Mr. Tanner.’’ Soon another declares the land good for 
wheat, and the boy says, ‘“‘“Good morning, Mr. Farmer.”’ 
Still another thinks it a good place for squirrels, and the 
boy says, ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Hunter.’”’ The same thing is 
before the eyes of these men, but their deep semiconscious 
and subconscious interest and past experience determine 
what each shall see. The process is not one particle differ- 
ent whether half a dozen men of different callings read 
the same book, listen to the same sermon, hear the same 
political argument, view a beautiful painting, witness a 
mob, or gaze on the beauties of nature. Each has already 
within him the powers that will mainly direct his mental 
reaction to these things. We shall never know the truth 
about those who are held up to us as heroes or as villains. 
Whether we see their acts in daily life or read of these acts 
in history, previous feelings and ideas will largely deter- 
mine what interpretation we shall put upon them. The 
simplest tone of voice from one who has insulted us, a look 
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from our enemy or from one’ who has suspected us, or a 
meaningless remark made to others, even the silence of 
those whom we mistrust, —all these have a different 
meaning for us from that conveyed to any other observer. 


FIG. 2 


Suggestion and Past Experiences. As a simple method 
of approach to the influence of suggestion as it acts on 
past experiences, let us examine a few of the following 
illustrations. 

Fig. 2 is only thirty-nine straight lines symmetrically 
arranged on a white sheet of paper, yet it may be seen as 
any one of four or five different things. In the first place it 
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is possible to think of it simply as so many straight lines. 
Investigations strongly indicate that many high-school 
students execute drawings that pass with high merit, yet 
they never see anything but lines on a plane surface. 
Observe this figure. It is a staircase you are about to 
ascend. Do you see it? No, you are mistaken; it is not 
a staircase; it is simply a cardboard, bent in the shape of 


\N 
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stairs and suspended on a white wall. Think intensely of 
this new image and see if you do not get it. You can, if 
you first fix it vividly before your mind. Now look at the 
angles. Are they right or obtuse? Think intensely and you 
may get what you look for. The anticipation of thoughts, 
ideas, and images tends to give us what we desire. 

Fig. 3 is not quite so simple as you may think. Is it only 
a design in black and white? Do you see it? Now think 
of a series of six-sided boxes with white edges, piled one 
upon another. Do you not see them? With eyes partly 
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closed, look steadily at the black parts 
and think that they are only six-sided 
holes in a white surface. But, after all, 
it is only a honeycomb. The degree of 
persistency with which it tends to ap- 
pear as a honeycomb will depend upon 
your previous experience, for its objective 
reality 1s only dark spots on a white 
background. 

Fig. 4 consists of regular, straight 
lines on a white background. At first 
they seem to make a design of diamond- 
shaped figures. Turn your book so that 
the bottom of the page is at your right. 
Think of three rectangular boxes to 
your left and two to the right, with the 
open ends toward you. Look; they are 
there. Now make the section abcd pro- 
ject in the center, forming right angles 
from you, and you may see the boxes 
to the left with closed ends projecting. 
Note how you can make the center of 
abcd project or recede, forming right 
angles to or from you just as rapidly 
as you change your thoughts about it. 
From the right end look at the figure 
lengthwise and note the effect. 

Fig. 5 is a black ball on a white back- 
ground. Do you see it? No; you have 
made a mistake. It is just the reverse. 
Perhaps it is only a circular design in 
black and white. 

The reader must not lose sight of 
the fact that it is past experience that 
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enables us to name these lines ‘‘staircase,”’ “honeycomb,” 
“boxes,” “‘ball.’”’ The images are not inherent in the lines, 
but they are due to past experiences concealed in the 
mind. The savage who never saw one of these objects 
will, with just as good authority, make something else out 


of the lines. What is true of these figures is also true of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, except that the conditions and pos- 
sibilities are infinitely more complicated. 

Fig.6 may be seen either as a duck or as a rabbit, 
according to which is uppermost in consciousness. I 
showed this drawing to a physician whose chief sport is 
duck hunting. He pronounced it a duck, and it was with 
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difficulty that he ever saw it as a rabbit. Will not a 
moment’s reflection convince us that life is filled with 
thousands of important interpretations that rest on the 
same foundation as this one? Does it not often happen 
that a word, a look, an act, a deed, involving the peace and 


happiness or misery of many, a phrase in law on which — 


hinges great destinies, a religious difference involving gen- 
erations yet unborn, is as capable of a double interpretation 
as this simple figure? Is it not also true that mental pre- 
possession or direct suggestion 
may determine the interpreta- 
tion that shall dominate? How 
unfortunate that the study of 
psychology has not yet brought 
men to a keener realization of 


a man get a mental preposses- 
sion that you are bad and un- 


this universal fact of life! Let — 


trustworthy, and no matter what you do or say he will 
find a dozen ways to show wherein it differs from the acts © 
and words of good, honest people. Between the real — 
Roosevelt and the ideas of him there exists a gulf over — 
which neither friends nor foes shall ever pass. In propor- — 
tion as a man knows the influence of past experiences, feel- — 
ings, and ideas on present conduct will he grow in charity — 


for his fellow men — even for his enemies. 


With a certain background in mind we see words on the © 
printed page that are not there. Have you never been — 
astonished at your own misinterpretations of certain — 
headlines in the newspapers, or at finding yourself half 


unconsciously hunting for that which you condemn as 
unfit for printing ? 


: 


A thousand different denominations read the same Bible, — 
and each puts a different interpretation upon it. Is this 


ea a — 
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difference due to different degrees of intelligence, or, as 
some think, to intentional misinterpretation? The broad- 
minded student cannot accept either. In our low degree 
of culture we considered others either dishonest or igno- 
rant. The average Christian who reads the ten command- 
ments of Buddha never dreams of putting into them what 
the devout Buddhist sees concealed therein: the reverse 
is equally true. 

In all cases similar to the foregoing it is of fundamental 
importance to note how absolutely certain we are that our 
interpretations are the correct ones. Do we not know that 
sensitiveness and prejudice do not determine our judgment? 
A gentleman informed me that he was summoned to serve 
on a jury in a criminal case. When asked if he had any 
prejudice for or against the criminal, he said, ‘I do not 
know.” He was asked to stand aside, while one after an- 


other said Yes or No and was rejected or accepted. He 


was the only one of many who realized that his judgment 
might be influenced by past experience not then in the 
focus of consciousness. 

Some states prohibit butchers from serving on a criminal 
jury. Do you see why ? It is the entire history of a man’s 
life that goes into his judgments, interpretations, and con- 
duct. How can anyone interpret history without a knowl- 
edge of these influences ? When the North and South stood 
armed against each other, each declaring the other inten- 
tionally and knowingly wrong, each interpreting the same 
Constitution and laws differently, each charging that the 


_ other was dominated by selfish interest only, what should 


be the verdict of the true historian? Shall we not proclaim 
that the vast majority on both sides were honest and con- 
scientious? But, at the same time, was not this difference 


_ of interpretation due chiefly to the unconscious influence 


of long-accumulated interest, prejudice, and envy ? 
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Strong personal interests are like coming events that 
“cast their shadows before.’’ How shall the millionaire, 
even though he consciously and honestly tries, ever see the 
glories of socialism so long as his own personal interests 
unconsciously cast the shadow of his own doom in such a 
state of society ? How shall the poor and distressed whose 
heart’s desire is foreshadowed in socialism see its possible 
dangers? How impossible for them to believe that their 
pure hearts could ever become ensnared by a blind thirst 
for wealth if the opportunity presented itself! How easily 
we believe the slanders of graft and dishonesty when made 
against those who stand in the way of our deepest desires! 
The owner of slaves must view slavery differently from 
others. To own a big silver mine is a great help toward 
making one sensitive to all the arguments for free silver. 
To be a great banker in New York is enough to blind 
the eye of reason to these same arguments. I insist that, 
in nine cases out of ten, neither the capitalist nor the 
socialist, the saloon keeper nor the minister, the believers 
in slavery nor their opponents, are hypocrites. Their own 
interests unconsciously blind them until they cannot see 
things otherwise while conditions remain as they are. 

Strong sentiments of love and hate, of prejudice and 
jealousy, of religion and patriotism, give a domination to 
past experiences perhaps unequaled elsewhere. In general 
the individual is either unconscious or dimly conscious of 
this influence. He honestly believes his interpretations 
correct. In many cases, no matter how kind your acts may 
be, they will be given exactly the opposite interpretation ; 
and so evident and sincere is this estimate in the mind of 
your interpreter that attempted explanations make it worse. 
In like manner the religious conservative has always 
viewed his brother heretic as intentionally wrong and dis- 
honest, and has only scorned his attempted explanations. 
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Can we or should we free ,ourselves from past expe- 
riences? What a useless question to ask! We might as well 
ask if we can free ourselves from life itself. But it is daily 
asked if we cannot free ourselves from such false interpre- 
tations, caused by personal interest, hate, prejudice, —tend- . 
encies and attitudes. Our greatest evil has consisted in our 
ignorance of this fundamental fact of human life. 

On account of this ignorance, persecution and hatred 
exist where charity and tolerance should predominate. 
Bigotry and dogmatism reign where humility and intel- 
lectual progress should be. We can free ourselves from the 
extreme dangers of false interpretations just in proportion 
to the breadth of our knowledge and experience. So, rea- 
sonably early and wide knowledge, wide experience with 
mankind, and the psychological consciousness that we are 
ever likely to give a false interpretation due to our past 
experiences are the main avenues of freedom from the dan- 
gers of this psychological law. Darwin once said, ‘‘ Learn- 
ing is humble compared with the pride of ignorance.” 

That this very psychological law forever bars us from 
absolute truth in all matters where our past experience 
enters into our judgments — social, political, religious, 
moral, zsthetic, and judgments of the character and con- 
duct of our fellow men — should be frankly admitted and 
made the basis of such thinking. 

It sometimes takes the keen literary man to reveal to us 
the most commonplace psychology. In Goethe’s ‘t Faust,” 
Wagner, the formalistic, bookish man, is praising our study 
of what the ancients have left us. Then Faust replies: 


Ay, truly! even to the loftiest star! 

To us, my friend, the ages that are passed 

A book with seven seals close-fastened are; 
And what the spirit of the times men call, 

Is merely their own spirit after all. 
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We have often spoken of our being only dimly con- 
scious or unconscious of the great force of past experiences 
in determining our present conduct. Let us say a few more 
words on this topic. We may safely say that into every 
present act of life every past act tends to go. They fend 
to go. But sometimes even the common habits of life 
have built up opposing tendencies in our muscular system. 
We are not aware of the way in which they neutralize each 
other. Many of our simple activities are carried on as a 
kind of ‘‘side show.”’ As we read we are only dimly con- 
scious of the letters, and sometimes also the words, if we 
are rapid readers. You hold your hat or your books while 
in conversation. These and thousands of other unconscious 
or dimly conscious activities have been made easy by 
previous practice. 

But what shall we say of our fixed mental tendencies 
and attitudes? They furnish the background of our re- 
sponses, lying in the dim consciousness of our nature. 
Only let honesty prevail in trying to find the real course of 
any given activity ; then state it in definite terms, and you 
may find that some hidden motive was there all the time 
but only dimly conscious or entirely unconscious. In a 
football game you see one of the men being carried off the 
field. Why are you so anxious to discover to which side 
the injured man belongs, and how do you explain your 
actions and feelings afterward? Today the preacher said 
something which you are sure is not true. You argue it 
with your associates. When you are honest, may you not 
find that it is simply something which you have some hid- 
den reason for wishing is not to be true? How many of 
you may discover that the real reason that you like to go 
to church or to school is the fact that some particular 
person of the opposite sex may be there? 

These tendencies and attitudes lie in the background of 
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our consciousness like hidden overtones in music. In 
many cases at least, if we look for them, we may find the 
outcroppings. They are often expressed in our physical 
attitude and in our looks. 

Here is a picture full of suggestions. It is Hofmann’s 
great picture of Christ in the midst of critics. Does it 


Fic. 7. Christ and the doctors 
From a painting by Hofmann 


suggest the possibility that attitudes and character may 
be reflected in our physical looks and behavior? Just as 
in life we may read more into it than was intended, so in 
this picture we can scarcely avoid some opinion of these 
different men. To the right is a character seated, with the 
law in his lap. His attitude is that of one staying by the 
law. ‘‘Live to the letter of the law,” he proclaims. ‘tWe 
always have.’”’ He cares more for maintaining the old 
system than he does for the truth, but he is only dimly 
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conscious of that fact. Yet this new thing has penetrated 
deeply enough to make him uneasy. 

Just above him stands the one of keen, expedient attitude. 
He says, ‘‘Compromise, and above all save yourself.” 
Next to him and leaning on his cane is the character of 
petrified conservatism. He wears a smile of complacency. 
His attitude is one of being so sure that he is not disturbed. 

On the left is the man in whom plasticity has not entirely 
died. His attitude is one of disappointment. It is a half- 
envious attitude. He is meditating on life. 

Finally, in the background is the exponent of the eco- 
nomic attitude. He would like to know what will be the 
financial outcome. 

Of course, life is not as simple as this. Each one is 
moved by many motives, and these are only possible 
dominant ones. Thus we have life’s accumulated expe- 
riences,— instincts, urges and drives, likes and dislikes, 
imitation, habit, thinking,— character, destiny. 


Character and Destiny. The word “‘character”’ is so uni- 
versally used that it has no very definite meaning. There 
is, however, a thread of common meaning, implied in 
nearly all uses to which the word is put. It is the belief 
that a certain line of general conduct may be expected 
of an individual. 

It happens that individuals who must come in contact 
with a variety of conditions and people never act entirely 
consistently in all these groups. But in most cases some 
dominant tendency or type of conduct develops and shows 
itself in various ways. This is the common meaning of 
character. When we say a man has no character, or, as 
some say, individuality, we usually mean that he has de- 
veloped no stable line of action, feeling, and thought 
which becomes the dominant drive by which life is deter- 
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mined. Some psychologists call this the self and identify 
it with what is commonly called will. So our modern 
discussions of this topic have brought the ideas of individ- 
uality, personality, self, will, and character close together. 
The idea common to all these terms is that of something 
active, driving, with a force of its own. None of these 
forces can be thought of as a passive condition, — some- 
thing pushed here and there by the surroundings. 

As we have already seen, our inborn tendencies are not 
all alike or of equal intensity. Our experiences build upon 
these, and the varying conditions of life lead to still wider 
variations in the ultimate result, — character. 

Noble characters. There is another sense in which 
masses have restricted the word character more than the 
psychologists do. I refer to the fact that character gener- 
ally means a good, noble, and moral life. We only wish 
all characters were good, noble, and moral, but such a 
condition is not always true. In the picture to which we 
referred, all the individuals possess character, but not 
such as we should all like to imitate. It is the people who 
struggle to make themselves and the world better that at- 
tract and help us in the formation of character. When we 
read their lives, we feel that this world must have a moral 
meaning or it has no meaning at all. This moral meaning 
is nothing foreign to any of you. Moral value belongs to 
all your conduct in the home, in school, and in society. 

Many years ago there lived a wonderful man in Greece. 
He has been dead nearly three thousand years, but his 
praises have come down the ages as one who lived a noble 
and a good life. I refer to Socrates. He not only told the 
people how to live but was a noble example for them. 
He devoted his entire life to helping and teaching the 
young people of Athens, and his services were given 
without pay. In his eighty-fourth year he was unjustly 
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condemned to death because he had given the people 
some new and better ideas of life and of God. 

At his trial he refused to make any defense. He said 
that he did not have long to live and that it was not be- 
coming for him to try to save his life when he had lived 
justly and honorably all these years. He said, ‘‘ Although 
the Government is powerful, it cannot frighten me into 
doing anything unjust.”’ 

His bravery as a soldier was surpassed by none; but he 
showed the greatest courage as a citizen. Socrates was 
president of the Senate on that fatal day when the vote 
was to be taken on the unjust punishment of the admirals 
who were charged with not having buried the dead in 
battle, when it was absolutely impossible. He refused to 
put the unjust question to vote, and it looked as if the 
mob would execute him. 

Xenophon, a Greek writer, says of Socrates: ‘‘As to 
myself, knowing Socrates of a truth to be such a man as 
I have described; so pious towards the gods, as never to 
undertake anything without consulting them; so just 
towards men, as never to do an injury, even the very 
slightest, to anyone, whilst many and great were the 
benefits he conferred on all with whom he had any deal- 
ings; so temperate and chaste as not to indulge any appe- 
tite or inclination at the expense of whatever was modest 
and becoming; so prudent as never to err in judging of 
good and evil; and I can never cease considering him as 
the most virtuous and the most happy of all mankind. 
But, if there is anyone who is disposed to think otherwise, 
let him go and compare Socrates with any other, and 
afterwards let him determine.”’ 

Should we not be better citizens if we strove to live as 
good a life as did Socrates? Are we not made better even 
by reading the life of such a man? 
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Present opportunities for forming character. Do not think 
that all the great and noble characters belong to history. 
Modern life contains great characters everywhere. We 
might cite the pages of history in our own country and 
point to living examples. Some people are alarmed and 
fear that the psychological conditions are quite unfavor- 
able for young people. I in no wise share this belief. I 
believe that Mr. Henderson, in his book entitled ‘tThe 
Children of Good Fortune,’ is right. He says: ‘tThe 
present moral outlook is full of promise. It is assuredly a 
victorious moral world in which the wrong ideals of good 
fortune, the wrong methods of daily life, proclaim them- 
selves by their very failure. It is also a happily constituted 
moral world in which the good fortune sought and gained is 
not uniform and deadly dull, but marvelously varied, full 
of surprise and beauty. And it is a blessed moral world 
surely, in which I am neither obliged to submit my own 
ideal of good fortune to the vote of my less-informed 
neighbors, nor, less informed than they, to prescribe their 
ideals. The conditions could hardly be more favorable for 
the development of human character. Our present world 
is not only good, but, morally speaking, it seems to me the 
best possible type of world, for it is essentially a sane 
world. The great principle of cause and effect operates 
in the affairs of the spirit, as well as in those of the body.” 

During these five chapters we have busied ourselves 
with stating a few of the essential facts of the development 
of human life, experience, and conduct. As one writer 
says, our object is to discover why we act like human be- 
ings. Now we must turn our attention to a statement or 
an explanation of these facts in so far as science has been 
able to analyze the physical organism in which these 
activities take place. To do that we shall first turn our 
attention to the nervous system. 
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PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS 


1. Why does experience modify man more than it does the lower 
animals? Mention cases of modification in animals. 

2. Do all individuals have similar desires to do many things? 
What should you do when you find yourself beset by many con- 
tradictory desires? Is it a good sign? 

3. Show how education may arrest development. Is education 
as likely to interfere with originality now as formerly ? 

4. How can you really believe anything and not become fixed 
so far as that line of thought is concerned ? 

5. Point out some of the fixed tendencies and attitudes of the 
different nations that governed their action during the World 
War. 

6. Name some countries where social inheritance is most 
powerful. What happens if it is disturbed? Give some historic 
examples. 


7. List your own social inheritance. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM — THE MASTER KEY 


Every living organism, with all that it may now con- 
tain, began its existence as an individual in the form of 
a single minute cell whose complexity and mysteries 
furnish one of the most attractive fields of study in the 
universe. The solution of each problem seems to give 
birth to many larger ones. This original cell is only a 
small fraction of a millimeter in diameter. On beginning 
to grow it soon divides into 2 cells, these into 4, these into 
16, these into 256, then these into 65,536, and so on until 
the whole body is completely formed. Finally, there are by 
rough calculation about 26,500,000,000,000 cells in one’s 
body. However, to imagine that what we call the body is 
entirely composed of these cells is quite erroneous. Be- 
sides much purely mineral and waste material, from 55 to 
80 per cent of the entire body is water, varying and de- 
creasing with age. Yet this almost incomprehensible 
number of cells forms a great complex, codperative whole. 
The problems and mysteries of growth in general are never 
ending. We must be content to present here only the neces- 
sary facts about the growth of the nervous system, to show 
the dependence of mind upon it, and to become familiar 
with terms constantly occurring in psychological works. 


Complexity of the Human Organism. Analogy or simple 
comparison is often a dangerous form of reasoning, but, 


when used not too strictly, analogy often helps us to 
| 101 
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conceive things otherwise difficult to comprehend. Think 
of a large city with its great variety of activities, forms of 


business, traffic, telephones, and telegraphs. It seems as - 


if nothing but chaos and confusion could exist, but there — 


is unity of action, and certain definite ends are accom- 
plished. The human body is about as complex as any organ- 
ism could be. It starts, as stated above, in a single cell, 
and in a short while it has more inhabitants than all the 
world put together. Many distinct parts have developed, 
and several distinct classes of cells have appeared. Diges- 


tive organs, glands, heart and lungs, muscles, bones, and — 


a nervous system have appeared. But unity and codpera- 
tion toward certain definite ends are the most marvelous 
things about this development. With all the emphasis we 


place upon the brain, it would be of no use without the — 


circulation of the blood. The blood would be worthless 
without the digestive process and the secretion of the 
glands. The nervous system would be of little value unless 
there were muscles to be moved. Finally, the nervous 
system is itself most complex. It contains divisions, sub- 
divisions, and a vast number of individual neurones, —a 


cell body with its branches, — but it is all united in the ~ 
greatest complexity of structure and function to be found ~ 


in the universe. 


Evolution of the Nervous System. How is this complex 
structure developed? We now know the nervous system 


has had its life history and left behind many of its forms of : 


development. In the simplest stages of development con- 


tractile tissue is developed before there is any trace of the — 
nervous system. The sponge has no trace of nervous tis- _ 


sue; yet simple movements occur and they are produced 
by contractile tissue, not unlike the tissue in the smooth 
muscles. The tissue or muscle that produces the move- 
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ment is called the effector,— the means by which move- 
ment is produced, — but it is a very rudimentary muscle. 

The next step in the development is that of sensitive 
cells. These cells are developed in the neighborhood of the 
effector, or organ of motion. A sensitive cell is one that 
responds to some outside stimulus by transmitting an im- 
pulse to other parts. The jellyfish, which must move more 
than the sponge, is provided with a band of sensitive cells 
around its body. These cells do not in themselves produce 
motion. They simply communicate with the effectors. 
Fibers branch off from these cells and run through all the 
muscular system. These specialized sensory cells are called 
receptors. ‘They simply receive the outside disturbance and 
pass it on to the muscles. This gives the jellyfish much 
more rapid and extensive responses than those of the 
sponge. 

Here you have the simplest form of what is known as 
the reflex arc. A sensory cell receives the stimulus. A 
stimulus is any outside disturbance that causes an action 
in the sensory cells. The impulse is then transmitted to 
the motion cells, which respond. Thus we have two terms 
used in psychology in referring to the functions of the 
nervous system, — receptors and effectors. 

But the jellyfish has no brain — no central nervous 
system. In worms we find the beginnings of a real central 
nervous system. Running almost the full length of the 
worm is an internal network of ganglia, or collections of 
nerve cells. These communicate with each other or may 
act separately. If a moving centipede be suddenly cut 
in two parts, the legs carry each part of the body on. This 
shows that the nerve centers can act independently. But 
the nervous system of the earthworm shows a greater 
degree of development. It is slightly more centralized. In 
the lower organisms cells are not yet separated from the 
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skin. In the earthworm they are separated and begin 
to be collected into centers called ganglia. These nerve 
centers have fibers extending to the sense organs and to 
the muscles. But even this is an incomplete connection, 
for if the earthworm be cut near the middle, the head part 
moves on without much disturbance while the hind part 
wriggles as if in pain. 

In the higher animals and man, this string of connected | 
ganglia developed into the highly complex spinal cord, 
with its thirty-one pairs of nerves reaching out to all parts 
of the body, and its many specialized divisions and tracts 
for conducting sensory and motor impulses. This is what 
is known as the lower level or first level of the nervous sys- 
tem. In the vertebrates the spznal cord terminates in a 
small mass that becomes the brain stem and the small 
brain, and we have the middle, or second, level. In the 
lowest vertebrates the first development of the cerebrum — 
the large brain in man — seems to be only a modification 
of certain parts of the brain of insects; but ere long we 
reach the highest level, — the front and upper part of the 
large brain. Of course there is no absolute line dividing 
these levels. They are simply distinguished by an increase 
in complexity and a difference or variation in function. 
One might claim that the dog or lower animals have three 
levels. But thinking is usually the work of the upper, or 
highest, level. Of the composition, parts, functions, and 
connections of the nervous system we must still learn 
something more. 


Growth of the Nervous System. The number of cells that 
the nervous system will contain are practically all present 
before birth; few, if any, new nerve cells will be formed 
during the lifetime of the individual. When nerve cells are 
destroyed zn toto they are never replaced by multiplication 
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of new ones, as in the case of the skin and many other parts 
of the body. The growth from birth on is by the enlargement 
of cells and the prolongation of fibers. The brain increases in 
size nearly 30 per cent during the first year, and 10 per cent 
during each of the second and third years. “During the 
fourth year alone it increases more than it will during all 


SR 


CPR 


Fic. 8. Brain of orang-utan 


SR, fissure of Rolando; CPR, pre-Rolandic convolution ; FS, superior frontal 
convolution; F2, middle frontal convolution; SPR, pre-frontal sulcus; F3, 
third, or inferior, frontal convolution. (After Leonardo Blanchi) 


the rest of life, and it is nearly finished growing by the 
sixth year. After eight it grows but little.’ It now in- 
creases slowly until the fourteenth year, and some investi- 
gations indicate slight increase even to the age of thirty. 
In the average individual, from fifty-five on, the brain 
begins to lose in size and weight. It reaches its maximum 
size early, but we must distinguish this from development 
or differentiation for the purpose of action or functioning. 
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For example, the pianist does not increase the mass of mus- 
clesin his fingers. Heonly differentiates, develops, and brings 
them under control. The fundamental muscles function 
first; then the accessory, or finer, ones are coordinated. This 
order of development has great educational significance. 


Divisions of the Nervous System. The entire nervous 
system consists of two divisions: peripheral and central. 
The peripheral includes all the nerve elements outside the 
brain and spinal cord. It consists of thirty-one pairs of 
spinal nerves, originating in the spinal cord and diffused 
to all parts of the body ; and twelve pairs of cranial nerves, 
originating in the brain, but reaching the surface of the 
body directly and without passing down the cord. The — 
latter are such as the nerves of taste, smell, hearing, sight, — 
the oculomotor (producing certain movements of the eye), 
the facial, the trifacial, the vagus (which controls the 
heart). The peripheral system includes, then, the thirty- 
one pairs of spinal nerves; the twelve pairs of cranial 
nerves and all their branches, diffused to all parts of the - 
body; the sensory cell bodies, such as the end organs of © 
sight, hearing, and touch; and the ganglionic nerve cells 
outside the brain and spinal cord. | 

The central nervous system ts naturally divided into the 
brain and spinal cord. The spinal cord, a cylindrical pro- 
longation of the central nerve mass, is composed of nerve 
cells, collections or aggregates of cells (called ganglia), and — 
nerve fibers. It occupies only about two thirds of the 
length of the spinal cavity, or canal. It is about eighteen 
inches long in the adult. From birth to maturity it in-— 
creases in size about seven and one-half times. Close 
examination shows that it is divided into several distinct 
tracts, each the highway of certain nerves running to and 
from the brain. 
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Fic. 9. General view of the human central nervous system 


This shows the spinal cord, its pairs of nerves, and the connection with the 
parts of the brain. The drawing in black represents the sympathetic nervous 
system, which in the main controls the internal organs. (After C. J. Herrick) 
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Chief Divisions of the Brain. The most important divi- 
sions of the brain are (1) the cerebrum, or large brain, with 
its two hemispheres; (2) the cerebellum, or small brain; 
(3) the medulla, or first enlargement of the cord. 

An internal view of one half of the entire brain is shown 
in Fig. 10, which gives a good idea of these divisions and 
proportions. This figure also shows the sensory and motor 
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Fic. 10. After J. Raymond Whitaker 


areas, the area for sight, and several of the minor divi- 
sions and parts of the brain; but its main object is to em- 
phasize the proportions and relations of the three chief 
divisions, —cerebrum, cerebellum, and medulla. You will 
notice the whitish appearance of the medulla, due to vast 
numbers of fibers passing to and from the brain. The func- 
tions of the medulla are mainly like those of the spinal cord. 


Importance of the Cerebrum. The gray appearance of 
the large brain is due to a larger proportion of ganglion 
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cells than fibers. The fibers are practically colorless and 
are almost transparent; when they are massed together 
the whole is whitish. The cell body contains a dark pig- 
ment; but when fibers and cells are mingled, the mass has 
a reddish-gray appearance which varies according to the 
proportion of the fibers to cells. 

Psychologically the cerebrum is our chief concern. Its 
degree of folds or convolutions was once supposed to 
measure the degree of intelligence. These convolutions 
are seen much better from the surface side. The cortex, or 
cortical surface, is a term frequently used in psychology. In 
general use it simply means the surface, but in psychology 
it usually refers to the thin outer layer of the cerebrum, 
averaging about one eighth of an inch in thickness and 
composed of three or four distinct layers of cells of dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes. The cortical layers of both the large 
and small brain increase in thickness as the brain increases 
in size. There is some reason to believe that the cerebral 
cortex grows in thickness until the fortieth year. This is 
probably accomplished by the development of small nerve 
elements. These elements are found even in mature brains. 
In their smallest form they are known as granules, which 
later develop into neuroblasts, that may be expanded 
into well-marked cells. This is significant as a possibility 
of late intellectual growth. 


Functions of the Different Levels of the Nervous System. 
I must now return to what was said about the first, 
second, and third levels when we were considering the 
evolution of the nervous system. Recent psychology has 
much to say about the reflex arc. The lowest, or first, 
level includes the spinal cord and its connections. The 
reflex arc involves the stimulation of a sensory nerve, the 
carrying of the impulse to the spinal cord, and the action 
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of a motor neurone upon the muscle. Thus the tickling 
of the foot produces the contraction of the muscles. The 
activity is expressed by the formula S—> R, in which S$ 
stands for the stimulus and R for the response. The whole 
is sometimes called the bond. Thousands of these reflex 
actions may be observed in animals and children. Often 
many muscles may be involved. 

The second-level responses are far more complex, more 
variable, and more easily modified. In this case the dis- 
turbance of the nervous system extends to the brain stem, 
and from there to the small brain, or cerebellum. This 
part is often called the mid-brain, as it lies between the 
cord and the brain proper, or cerebrum. Some writers 
think that these responses of the second level are largely 
instinctive. A thunderclap or the sight of a mouse may 
produce cries, general muscular responses, and secretions 
of the glands. 

The upper-level, or third-level, reponses are taken care 
of in the large brain, or cerebrum. By means of a great 
network of neurones a stimulus to any of the senses may 
finally reach the cortex, or surface, of the brain. These 
impulses come first to the sensory areas, as shown in 
Fig. 11, p. 111. Thence they are carried by connecting fibers 
to the motor areas. Now suppose that on seeing a mouse, 
instead of jumping toward the place into which the mouse 
is most likely to go, one sought a broom or board with 
which to kill it. Here some thought would be directing 
the action. This would be a response of the third, or high- 
est, level. When action is directed by conscious thought, 
it is of this level. However, we must guard against think- 
ing that there is any absolute distinction between the 
responses of these different levels. They generally overlap, 
and only the specialist can detect which is concerned in 
the action. 
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The Peripheral Nervous System. We note that this sys- 
tem consists of millions of fibers of two kinds, — sensory 
and motor, or afferent and efferent. The two different proc- 
esses, afferent and efferent, are not both accomplished by 
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Fic. 11. The human cerebral hemisphere 


This is seen from the left side, upon which the functional centers of the cortex 
are indicated. The center marked ‘tmotor speech”’ is the convolution of Broca 


the same fiber. This has been thoroughly proved by care- 
ful experiments. A bundle of nerve fibers before entering 
the spinal cord divides and enters by two different roots, 
one composed of sensory and the other of motor nerves. 
Cutting the sensory root destroys feeling in the parts sup- 
plied by that bundle of fibers, while motion in the same 
parts remains undisturbed. Exactly the reverse is true 
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when the motor root is cut. If the latter is destroyed, the 
hand may be burned and pain result, but there will be no 
power to move the hand. The temporary destruction of 
the sensory function of sensory nerves while the motor 
function remains intact is now quite common as a result 
of the application of drugs. 

Again, any motor center in the brain stimulated by a 
discharge of electricity produces movement in the part of 
the body controlled by that center. Also, the removal of 
certain cortical areas in the brain produces disturbances 
in the dermal sensations. 

All sensory impressions carried to the brain from the 
trunk and extremities terminate on the opposite side of 
the body from which they originate. Ingoing fibers all 
cross in the medulla; for example, the sensory center for 
the left arm is in the cortex of the right hemisphere. 
Generally speaking, the same is true of motor discharges 
originating in the brain. They are conveyed downward 
from the brain, and most of them cross in the medulla; 
but some cross lower down in the cord. 

The Central Nervous System. The spinal cord, besides 
transmitting nervous energy, is a great storehouse of 
nerve batteries. These are centers of reflex action. In man 
the spinal cord is largely under the control of the higher 
centers. They may inhibit reflexes. In the lower animals 
these reflexes are more numerous, definite, and effective. 
Destroy the entire brain of a frog and its limbs assume a 
natural position and resume that position again when dis- 
turbed. If its body be irritated, its limbs make definite 
movements for the purpose of relief. It will lie flat on its 
abdomen and, if kept in water, will remain sensitive to 
irritation for days. 

The functions of the medulla, or second level, are conduction 
and reflex action. The same general law of reflex action 
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holds here as in the spinal cord, except that there is a 
marked increase in the complexity and coérdination. The 
medulla is a solid network of fibers. Through it must be 
transmitted all nervous discharges passing to and fro be- 
tween the brain and spinal cord. It also controls very im- 
portant reflexes, especially respiration. It in some degree 
controls the sympathetic system. This in turn regulates 
the lungs, heart, blood vessels, and certain abdominal or- 
gans, over which we have practically no voluntary control. 
In the frog and similar animals, so long as the medulla 
remains intact, respiration and life may be maintained. 

The functions of the cerebellum are not well defined. In 
itself it is entirely insensible to irritation. The gradual cut- 
ting away of the cerebellum produces a corresponding loss 
of power to codrdinate the muscular movements, but does 
not destroy volition and sensation. The cerebellum is the 
seat neither of sensory nor of intellectual functioning, but 
of the power to combine actions and preserve equilibrium. 

The functions of the cerebrum, or large brain, are many 
and varied. Examination of Fig. 11 will give some idea of 
its complication, but this barely suggests what must exist. 

Experimentation shows (1) that the large brain is the 
seat of the special senses, — sight, hearing, touch, taste, 
smell, and muscular discrimination; (2) that it is the 
organ which receives, records, and reproduces for pur- 
poses of judgment the clear and vivid impressions; (3) 
that the cerebral cortex is the instrument of will so far 
as deliberation is concerned; (4) that the cerebral cortex 
is the source of the higher emotions and feelings; (5) that 
memory and imagination have their storehouse some- 
where in the cerebrum. 

The foregoing facts, chiefly established by experimenta- 
tion on animals, find confirmation in human beings. 

1. Inherited and abnormal defects in the cerebrum are 
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generally accompanied by corresponding intellectual defi- 
ciencies and disturbances of the higher instincts. 

2. Any severe injury to this organ instantly deprives 
man of his mental faculties. 

3. Through the whole course of development of the 
nervous system, the size of the hemispheres, in proportion 
to the other parts, seems to bear a relation to the increase 
in general intelligence. 

4. The fact that in certain diseased conditions indi- 
viduals may partially or completely lose many highly 
specialized functions, with slight or no other disturbance, 
indicates more detailed location of function than we have 
yet been able to prove. 

The foregoing indicates what is also known as localiza- 
tion of function. Its profound importance to psychology 
will at once be evident. In Fig. 13 we have the suggestion 
of a great network of telegraphic fibers conveying mes- © 
sages to all the different parts of the brain. It is probable 
that the entire front portion of the cortex is devoted to 
the higher thought activities. Division of labor is the law 
of the organic, industrial, and intellectual worlds. 

However, in concluding this part of our subject it 
should be said that localization of function in the brain is 
not absorbing as much attention as it once did. There is 
now a growing feeling that even in spite of these localized 
centers the brain acts to a large degree asa unit. We have 
not yet found any special center for the emotions of fear, 
anger, hate, jealousy, and sadness; for memory, imagina- 
tion, and intelligence. We assume that these higher faculties 
are located in the frontal lobes of the cerebrum. In what 
parts, or whether in the whole cortex, we do not know. 


The Neurone. We have seen how the nervous system is 
divided and subdivided into many different parts, and 
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have observed the segregation of cells within these parts. 
At the same time another even more complex process has 
been going on. This has been a process of uniting and re- 
lating all the parts and divisions to each other and to 
the whole organism. While many of the divisions of the 
nervous system can and do act in a measure independ- ’ 
ently, the essential thing is the action of the organism as 
a whole and the direction of action by conscious thought. 

This incomprehensible unity 
of action is the result of neu- 
rone connections. The neurone 
is the nerve cell with all its 
branches. An examination of 
Figs. 14, 15, 16, and 17 will 
show you that the cell body 
is the essential part of a neu- 
rone, but this cell body is itself 
very complex. There are three Fic. 12. A thin slice from the 
general classes of neurones: ©"¢ °f TO 200). 
sensory, motor, and central, or abr 

: a, nerve thread ; 6, connective tis- 

connecting, neurones. The sen- sue binding the threads into a cord 
sory neurones carry impulses 
from the sense organs to some connecting neurone. The 
central, or connecting, neurones transmit impulses from one 
neurone to another within the nervous system. The motor 
neurones transmit impulses to the muscles, or effectors, as 
they are sometimes called. There are so many millions of 
each class that it would require a thousand years to count 
them. Usually the neurone has two or more branches ; 
one is called dendrite, which means treelike, and the other 
is called the axone. In Fig. 15 you see the enormous den- 
drite and two or three axones of that one neurone. 

The dendrites receive only impulses from the axones of 
other neurones and carry them to the cell body. Here the 
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impulse passes out over an axone to another dendrite, and 
soon. The dendrites of the central neurones come in close 
contact with the terminal end of the axones. The space 
between these two, over which the impulse passes, is called 
the synapse. In the same way impulses are carried through 


Fic. 13. After H. H. Donaldson 


all the vast number of connecting neurones. The dendrite 
takes them up from the axone of the neurone and trans- 
mits them to the cell body. The impulse then passes out 
over the axone and crosses the synapse to the next dendrite. 

Sometimes the fibers have a mass of over five hundred 
times that of the cell body. The fibers vary in length, 
from a small fraction of an inch to several feet. The same 
cell body may have many fibers of varying sizes and 
lengths. Some of these fibers start from the cells in the 
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cortex and, extending the full length of the cord, pass out 
to the extremities of the body. When well developed, the 
fiber usually has a sheath around it. This causes an agere- 
gate of fibers, such as found in the medulla, to present a 
white appearance. Nerves, such as the thirty-one pairs of 


Fic. 14. After H. H. Donaldson 


spinal nerves and the twelve cranial nerves, often contain 
thousands of fibers, each inclosed in its own covering ; 
then within the main covering we find various bundles of 
fibers all, in turn, inclosed in another sheath. They are 
like a great number of wires starting together from a large 
central office and then branching off at the proper places. 
Fig. 12 represents the cut end of one of these small bundles. 

In the optic nerve is found the enormous number of 
more than a million fibers. Nerve fibers vary from about 
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one twelve-hundredth to one fifteen-thousandth of an inch 
in diameter. The number of sensory fibers is greatly in 
excess of the number of motor fibers. The number of motor 
fibers coming out from the spinal cord by way of the thirty- 
one sensory roots is placed at about five hundred thousand. 
These are vastly multiplied by further divisions, in their 
service to all parts of the body. When the cranial nerves 
are considered, the proportion of sensory to motor nerves 
is found to be the enormous disparity of thirty to one. The 
sensory area in the cortex is correspondingly large. 

Connective neurones in the central nervous system are 
very important. A vast group of association fibers connect 
the different parts of the same hemisphere. A mass of 
fibers called commissural fibers connects the two hemi- 
spheres, or the right and left brain as sometimes designated. 
In Fig. 10 you see the corpus callosum, through which 
these fibers pass from one hemisphere to the other. The 
connecting fibers lay the foundation for the complex asso- 
ciation of ideas. The centers of touch, smell, hearing, sight, 
taste, and other functions are all connected. Thus the © 
sound of a fire wagon brings to your mind the image of 
a burning building, of the crowds, of the police; it recalls © 
also the cries of distressed people. Thus it disturbs many 
of the functions of your body. The stimulus of the sound — 
is carried to the auditory center. Connecting cells and 
- fibers carry it to other centers. In like manner the smell 
of the sea may awaken a long train of visual and auditory 
images. 

Examination of Figs. 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17 will give 
you more information about cells and their fibers than any 
dozen definitions. Fig. 13 shows a vast number of fibers © 
passing into the brain from the cord and the cranial nerves, 
such as the optic and auditory nerves, and their separation 
and termination in the cortex. In Fig. 14 we have a 
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large neurone, presenting a good idea of the cell body and 
its fibers. N indicates the nucleus; P indicates proto- 
plasm. Fig. 15 gives a good conception of the extensive 


“multiplication of fibers 
_ that may proceed froma 
single cell body.’ Fig. 16 
presents some idea of 
the different shapes and 
sizes of nerve cells as 
found in the different 
layers of the human 
cortex. In Fig. 17 the 
structure of the cere- 
bellum is suggested. 
This also shows dif- 
ferent layers of nerve 
cells. The enormous 
complexity of the nerv- 
ous system cannot be 
presented in a work of 
this kind, but the idea 


that it is almost incom- | 


prehensibly complex 
must be in the back- 
ground of all psycholog- 
ical thinking. 

Nerve cells are of va- 
rious shapes, and vary 
in size from one three- 
hundredth to one five- 


Fic. 15. After A. Van Gehuchten 


thousandth of an inch in diameter. The entire nervous 
System probably contains four billion nerve cells. Don- 
aldson estimates that the central nervous system con- 
tains three billion. By a little arithmetic you will soon 
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see that one hundred years contain only about three 
billion seconds; so a long life would not be sufficient 
to count the number of nerve cells in your nervous 
system. Cells are capable of six important functions: 
nutrition, reproduction, contractility, irritability, con- 
ductivity, and codrdination or cooperation. 


The Synaptic Theory. How is a nerve impulse carried 
throughout this great network of neurones? How will a 
nerve impulse from a single neurone reach a thousand or 
a million more? ‘This is the problem which the synapses 
are supposed to answer. The word means /itiing together. 
The synapse is the term given to the space between the 
dendrite of one neurone and the axone of another over 
which the nerve current passes. So far as we now know, 
the fibers do not touch but, in order to form a good con- 
nection, must be close enough to allow a current to jump 
across this small gap. This is said to be done in an orderly 
manner. That is to say, the axone of one neurone must 
come close to the dendrites of another neurone or to the 
cell body. The dendrites never carry the impulse from the 
cell, but only to it. ‘‘No dendrite,” says Professor Ranson, © 
‘““ever makes a connection with a dendrite of another cell. 
It does appear that impulses may be sent in both directions 
over a nerve fiber, but not across the synapses.” 

In recent years this theory has been used extensively 
in psychology and education. It is especially applied to 
explain the association of ideas and habit formation. Evi- 
dently many of these synaptic connections must be well 
adjusted by heredity at birth. Others must be made 
possible by the growth and development of the fibers. 
Again, it is supposed that the resistance encountered by 
an impulse at these synapses varies greatly. This resist- 
ance 1s overcome by habit or repetition. So, finally, the 
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association that is made by any act, object, or word is 
determined by the amount of resistance. This in time 
gives us brain fixity, or brain set, in proportion as the 
resistance disappears. 

But what is it that passes over the synapses? The eye 
receives vibrations of ether, the ear vibrations of air, and 
the sensations of smell and taste are responses to chemical 
action. Now into what are all these transformed ? 

A nerve impulse is supposed to pass from one fiber to 


another very much as a current of electricity passes from — 


one wire to another in close proximity. But nerve currents 
are very much slower. If your hand were 100 feet from 
your brain, it would take about a second to feel the touch 
of a hot stove. But in the brain nerve currents do not 
travel one tenth as fast as they do in the peripheral nerv- 
ous system. But in this same one second, sound waves 
would travel 1100 feet and electricity or light would travel 
several times around the world. We are unable even to 
imagine the nature of the nervous impulse or the changes 
that take place in the fibers and in the synapses to in- 
crease or diminish the resistance. After some extensive 
research I have been surprised to find that nearly all psy- 


chologists accept the neuronic and synaptic theories with- — 


out question, whereas most neurologists are more critical 
of these theories. 


Education of the Nervous System. How to make the most ~ 


of this life cycle during which the nervous system under- 


goes its growth, development, and decay is the supreme — 


problem of education. Upon what does our potential intelli- 
gence depend, and how can we unlock it to best advantage ? 

Many efforts have been made to ascertain the causes for 
the differences in human intelligence. The mass of the 


brain in proportion to the weight of the body, the propor- — 
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tion of the gray matter to white matter, the number and 
depth of the convolutions, and the extent of the cortical 
area, —all have been sought as possible explanations. 
More recent views include the secretions of the endocrine 
glands as being very important in determining intelligence, 
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Although the brain is the organ of intelligence and the 
storehouse of experiences, it is dependent upon the vital 
activities of all the organs and tissues of the body. The 
brain could do nothing without the sense organs, the con- 
nections with the spinal cord, a proper quality of the 
blood, and secretions of the glands. Hence, to keep all 
these organs in proper order is to assist in proper brain 
action. 
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The cerebral cortex in man is largely a mass of associa- 
tion centers. Flechsig tells us that even in savage man these 
centers are three times as extensive as in the gorilla. This 
is the most plastic part of the brain and perhaps affords 
unlimited opportunity for education. 

We do know that the causes of mental failures are 
chiefly two. By far the greatest is hereditary defects of 
the brain. Dr. Ashby, an experienced children’s physician, 
says that 75 per cent of mental defectives are the result 
of heredity. The others are made so by accidental cir- 
cumstances, usually early in life. 

The very act of living is itself the beginning of the 


education of the nervous system. We have already consid- — 


ered the great power of habit in determining life, and dis- 
covered its basis in the nervous system. Every reaction to 
new conditions is educational. It is a mistake to think 
of education chiefly as formal. 

Fatigue is a danger signal. Long fatigue changes the 


size and color of the cells; it also creates a poisonous — 


product in the nervous system. Rest and sleep are the nor- 


mal processes of restoration. In mild fatigue change of © 


work will often bring the proper relief. Generally there is 
a tendency to run down about the middle of the afternoon, 
with a return of strength later in the day; this is due in 
part to the great fundamental rhythms of life. After rest 


and sleep the cells are full-sized, and a much slighter — 


stimulus produces a response. In starvation the nervous 
system maintains its weight at the expense of other parts 
of the body. While there is always danger in undue strain, 
yet we probably go through life with a vast amount of pos- 
sible, unutilized power. In maturity examination proves 
the presence of many undeveloped cells. 

The problem of fatigue is of great practical importance. 


Our scientific knowledge regarding the effects of adolescent. 
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fatigue, and regarding ability to resist it, is as yet very 
limited. Periods of rapid growth are supposed to be peri- 
ods of greatest susceptibility to fatigue, but this is still 
uncertain. Fatigue is manifested in different forms. Some 
children are by nature slow plodders and incapable of in- 
tense application. Others work in moods of intense appli- 
cation or not at all. Studies in what is known as second 
breath are quite suggestive. Investigations indicate a loss 
of power to resist fatigue at about eight years of age, and 
the maximum endurance at about fifteen. To learn to uti- 
lize all our possible resources in this short life cycle is the 
pressing problem of future science. 

To educate a child is to help him to form such paths 
and connections in the brain as will best enable him to 
adapt himself to the world in which he must live. Many 
of these paths are already fixed beyond change of any con- 
sequence by his heredity. Others may be directed by asso- 
Ciations with these. You cannot make roads through the 
nervous system as you please. You must build upon 
what nature has furnished, and should understand that 
you are building for the future. 

In a former chapter we spoke of fundamental tendencies 
and attitudes. Brain exercise and associations give final 
shape to them. If they are too fixed and too few in number 
the individual adjusts himself poorly to a complex en- 
vironment. The coordination of brain processes explains 
the great ease with which the acrobatic performer, whether 
animal or man, does what seems incredible. The brain 
processes have taken the place of that intense conscious 
effort that the onlooker feels must be exerted. In like 
manner habit establishes relations in the nervous system 
that to some degree extend to the whole of human con- 
duct. Even though blood and intelligence, muscle and 
will, be joined in an insoluble mystery, without some 
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knowledge of the nervous system and its relation to 
mental activity we shall ever be wanting one of the keys 
to the solution of human conduct. 


PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS 


1. Specify some things that are injurious to the nervous system. 

2. Name six responses which probably originate in the first 
level, six in the middle level, and six in the higher level. 

3. Where should you locate the centers used in writing? 


4, Give examples to show that repetition reduces resistance 
at the synapses. Why should it reduce it so much more in some 
cases than in others? 

5. Is it better to cheer when one is about to make a difficult 
play in athletics or to keep silent? Why? 


6. Describe cases of inhibition. 


7. Explain brain set and mental set. How do they differ? — 


How does heredity enter into brain set? 
8. Explain conditioned reflexes. 
9. Why will hunger tame a lion? 
10. Why do we not retain our youthful enthusiasm ? 
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CHAPTER VII 


SENSATION AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE SENSES 


The special senses must furnish us with all knowledge 
of the external world. Even the instincts must rely upon 
the senses for guidance. The deepest instinct needs a 
stimulus and some sense organ for its manifestation. 


The Stimulus and Nerve Action. The senses are always 
brought into action by some external or internal agencies 
which we call stimuli. A stimulus is anything that acts 
on our nervous system in such a manner and with such 
intensity as to produce a reaction of some kind. In the 
simplest forms of sensation such consciousness may only 
make us aware of some disturbance without giving us any 
information about the external object, such as the child’s 
earliest sensations of light, color, temperature, sound, 
taste, etc. It would seem simple and comprehensive to 
say, as some writers do, that a stimulus is anything that 
produces action in the nervous system. But no doubt 
there are countless thousands of nervous actions that are 
not discernible either in consciousness or by observation. 
Digestion; circulation of the blood; slight variations in 
atmospheric pressure and in temperature; vibrations of 
air below 16 and above 40,000 per second, the limits for 
hearing; vibrations of ether below 400,000,000,000,000 
times per second and above 800,000,000,000,000 times per 
second, which are the limits for color, — all these and 


many more subtle forces doubtless produce and modify 
e127 
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nerve action. The discovery of the unconscious influence 
of many of these forces is one of the greatest revelations 
of modern psychology, and we shall return to their impor- 
tance under another topic. Electrical changes, caused by 
an approaching storm, may be such as to produce an ef- 
fect on some animals, and may be the cause of the pecul- 
iar sensations that many people experience just before a 
thunderstorm. For all practical purposes we had better think 
of a stimulus as producing some observable sign of nervous dis- 
turbance or some conscious modification of our mental states. 


Sensation and Perception. A pure sensation is a rare 
thing and belongs to a stage of development so early that 
memory does not seem to retain any trace of it. If each 
experience were presented as a new experience, wholly 
independent of all previous experience, we should each 
time have simply a consciousness of some disturbance in 
the sense organ. But the effect of past experience remains, 
and we immediately proceed to fit our experience to some 
external object about which many past experiences usually 
cluster. This stamps it as a perception. Our sensations 
pass into perceptions so rapidly that we no longer have 
simple states of consciousness. We immediately percezve the 
disturbance as belonging to some one of the senses and 
refer it to some perceived object. Simple mental states un- 
modified by past experiences do not exist so far as we are 
concerned. The sight of an orange, the sound of a bell, 
and all other impressions that might be mentioned involve 
sensations, but these sensations immediately pass into the 
perceptions orange, bell, etc. So popular speech is not en- 
tirely wrong in refusing to separate these two terms. 

Sugar may give us the sensations we designate as sweet, 
soft or hard, pleasant or unpleasant, white or brown, rough 
or smooth — all these, according as the attention dwells now 
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on this, now on that, quality. But even these are never 
given in consciousness independent of past experience and 
of reference to some object. Yet sense perception such as 
the sight of sugar, owing to past experiences, habit, and 
association of ideas, involves these complex impressions. 
To grasp an orange in the hand is only a small part of the 
perception. Some notion of its taste, its color, its interior 
condition, its use, its peeling and seeds, or absence of seeds, 
is included in this great complex called perception. To 
be consistent and conform to general usage we should call 
the act of grasping the orange sense perception, or perceio- 
ing, and this great complex, perception. 


The Special Senses. The special senses once recognized 
in psychology were touch, sight, hearing, smell, taste, mus- 
cular discrimination, with the probability of a temperature 
sense, and some indications of a special sensation of pain. 
Even these do not seem to be sufficient to account for all 
the facts and possible sensations presented to the mind. 
The semicircular canal in the inner ear contains a fluid 
which controls the sense of equilibrium. Any rapid move- 
ment of the body in a circle, suddenly stopped, gives the 
impression of movement in the opposite direction. Strange 
sensations of opposite movements are felt on the sudden 
stopping of an elevator. These are due to a change in the 
fluid in the sacs of the internal canals. 

Are not hunger, thirst, and nausea sensations? What 
are their sense organs? True, we think of them as bodily 
conditions, but by what physiological process is the mind 
made aware of them? There must be some special kind of 
sensory nerves for these feelings. We have special sensa- 
tions of bodily comfort, discomfort, satisfied feelings re- 
sulting from a good meal, etc. These we put under the 
general name of organic sensations. 
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By gradual adaptation and specialization these senses 
have limited their response to certain conditions and cer- 
tain stzmuli. The skin, as the organ of touch, responds to 
contact, heat, cold, pressure, pain, slight contact called 
tickling, and also gives the sensation of general shudder. 
The eye responds only to a limited range of vibrations of 
ether, such as above stated. The ear responds only to 
limited molecular motion or waves of air varying from 
16 to 40,000 per second. The olfactory nerve responds to 
quite a variety of small particles of external substances 
which set up certain chemical action in the nerves. The 
taste organs are excited only by certain chemical actions. 
The muscles respond to pull or strain. All sense organs 
are capable of being stimulated by electricity. Such is a 
rough, general classification of the stimuli affecting the 
sense organs. 

Through a process of biological selection and heredity, 
the individual senses are adjusted to respond more readily 
to some stimuli than to others. The kind of response is not 
measured by the intensity of motion received. The amceba 
responds to four kinds of stimuli, — electrical, chemical, 
mechanical, and thermal, — but all parts respond equally 
well. With man and the higher animals some parts are 
much more sensitive to these stimuli. Experimentation 
shows that animals often respond readily and violently to 
certain slight sounds, while they absolutely ignore others - 
of much greater intensity. Man also reacts to certain ~ 
stimuli, even of a comparatively slight intensity, more — 
readily than to others. Everyone knows something of — 
this kind of response in cases of danger or fear. 


Adaptation of the Sense Organs. The senses are by no 
means dependent entirely on the stimulus. It is rather © 
the reverse. The sense organs and the nervous system — 
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are active and discriminative. Sensation is not something 
carried to the mind by outside stimuli. These stimuli only 
set in motion the physical condition, known as nerve 
currents, or a disturbance of the neurone connections. 
Sensation exists only as the conscious effect of certain 
inherent activity of the sense organs and the nervous 
system. 

There is also a selective attention that is always playing a 
part. The great mass of impressions go unnoticed. Per- 
haps not one in a thousand of the impressions made upon 
the eye are noticed. We adapt to, and ignore, those that 
are not needed. This is true of all the senses. The great 
mass of impressions remain below the level of conscious- 
ness and may often unconsciously modify the stream of 
consciousness. This, as we shall later see, furnishes a par- 
tial explanation of the subconscious process. 

In sensory adaptation the stimulus may continue while 
the sensation increases or diminishes. The sense of smell 
is very adaptive. Disagreeable odors usually cease to 
annoy us if the stimulus is continuous. On entering a 
poorly ventilated room you detect the impure odors that 
others who have been there for hours do not notice. But 
in a short while you also have become insensible to them. 
Passing from a well-lighted room into the dark gives a 
sense of intensified darkness that gradually disappears 
and permits quite a degree of vision. In like manner we 
adapt to color and light. Note the effect of first turning 
on a light in a dark room. 


Sense Organs and their Stimulation. For convenience we 
list the sense organs and the stimulus for each as far as 
known. A sense organ is simply a special part of the body 
that responds readily to certain stimuli and furnishes us 
with objective knowledge that other parts do not furnish. 
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Some writers now give as many as seventeen. The chief 


distinct sensations, sense organs, and stimuli may be listed 
as follows: 


SENSATIONS SENSE ORGANS STIMULI 
LESIgnUr eae ee ners The eye Light waves (ether) 
BemICANOR MRL» i.e sepe aes The ear (cochlea) Sound waves (vi- 
brations of air) 

SO OTTC! Coates, veda ant Gees End organsinnose Chemical action 
AMAL ASLO IEE Cette cue meee Taste buds in tongue Chemical action 
DEETESSUTEL oi io een es End organsinskin Mechanical contact 
Gea in Fide hi cle eer, End organsinskin Mechanical contact 
qegverMiperacure cus ies Endorgansinskin Radiant energy 
8. Strain and muscular move- Muscles, joints, and Mechanical energy 

ment tendons 
9. Organic sensations (hunger Unknown Unknown 

and bodily conditions) 

TOPE Guiibriumins oe ee Part ofinternalear Mechanical energy 


Development of the Sense Organs. According to a modern 
theory, the senses have gradually evolved to their present 
wonderful perfection and specialization. All animals and 
some plants possess a certain degree of sensitiveness to 
external disturbances. Touch is thought to be the oldest 
of all the senses; all others appear to be modifications of 
it. Sight began with only pigment spots in the skin. Many 
lower forms of life are devoid of the sense of sight but re- 
spond rather readily to the stimulus of light. Some of the 
lower forms will respond not only to variations in inten- 
sity of light, but to different colors, even after the visual 
organs are cut out. In many, taste and smell are either 
entirely wanting or quite defective. Food is often absorbed 
through the surface of the body. Taste organs have not 
yet been found in insects. Smell seems to have developed 
before taste. Some animals have senses unknown in man, 
and some possess the senses that are common to man, but 


developed to a higher degree. Probably some birds have — 


: 


little or no power to detect odors. In a general way it 
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appears that power of hearing and sight increases with 
intelligence. Again, life may go on, as in the case of Helen 
Keller, with the loss of these higher senses. In such cases 
it is rather mystifying to note how touch seems to assume, 
in a measure, the functions of the other senses. In some 
way such individuals may get a complete education in a 
variety of things, including the appreciation of music. 


Sensations arising from the Skin. The skin is supplied 
with millions of nerve endings. When these are disturbed 
by the proper stimuli and to a certain intensity, a nervous 
discharge is carried to the brain. As already stated, these 
discharges are classified by us as contact or simple touch, 
heat, cold, pressure, pain, tickling, and shudder. Hairs on 
the skin often serve as organs of touch, and are often more 
sensitive than the skin beneath. In some animals these 
tactile hairs acquire great length and firmness. Sea animals 
are often able to detect pressure and movements at a con- 
siderable distance. Probably in this manner whales are 
protected from shoals. Animals that burrow have delicate 
organs of touch in the feet and nose. 

The sensitiveness of the skin has been minutely investi- 
gated along two different lines. The first has to do with 
the ability to discriminate between two simultaneous con- 
tacts of the points of a compass as two separate touches. 
This ability varies considerably on different parts oh the 
surface. The fineness of this sensibility varies from 3. of 
an inch on the tip of the tongue to over 24 inches on the 
upper arm, thigh, and back. 

The tip of the tongue, tips of the fingers, lips, and palms 
of the hands have a much greater sensitiveness to touch 
than other parts of the body. Some writers call these sen- 
Sitive zones of the body. There are many conditions and 
applications of drugs that increase or diminish this ability. 
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Sensitiveness to pressure is the second problem of sen- 
sitivity to touch. What is the smallest pressure that will 
produce a sensation on different parts of the body? What 
is the smallest difference in such pressure that can be 
detected? These questions have been thoroughly in- 
vestigated. The general results show that the forehead, 
temples, back of the hand, and forearm are most sensitive 
to pressure. These parts detect about .03 of a grain or 
.002 of a gram, while the nose, chin, and abdomen de- 
tect only about .6 to .7 of a grain. You will notice 
that the parts having the greatest sensitiveness to pres- 
sure are not the same as those having greatest discrim- 
ination. 

Weber’s Law. What part of any given stimulus pro- 
ducing a sensation must be subtracted or added so that 
we may realize that there has been a change? This is our 
second problem in another form, and its answer is known 
as Weber’s Law. It applies to all the senses. Its general 
principle is that, to increase or to diminish the intensity 
of any given sensation so as to be just able to note the 
difference, we must each time add or subtract a certain 


per cent of the present stimulus. This constant ratio of — 


increase or decrease of stimulus to produce a just observable 
change in sensation varies for the different senses. For 


sight it is approximately one one-hundredth of the given ~ 


intensity of the light; for muscular sensations, about one 


twentieth; for pressure, noise, and temperature, about one — 
third of the given stimulus. This means that a light of fifty — 
candle power must be increased one-half candle power — 
before we are aware of the change. A weight of twenty — 
pounds must be increased one pound. A pressure of six — 


pounds must be increased two pounds before we detect 


the change. This law does not hold with any great accu- — 


racy for sensations of a low or high intensity. 
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The popular notion of touch also includes pain, temper- 
ature, pressure, and even the muscular sense. These have 
lately been differentiated. Specialists claim that pain 
may be destroyed in any given part of the body by disease 
or application of drugs, while susceptibility to sensations 
of heat and cold remains. Sensations of pain may be de- 
stroyed while those of touch remain intact. At least two 
normal examples showing the independence of touch and 
pain may be mentioned. Contact with the cornea of the 
eye gives no touch sensation, but pain. Piercing odors 
produce pain without touch. 

The areas of greatest sensitiveness to touch are not 
identical with those of greatest sensitiveness to temper- 
ature. We may test the skin and find that the points of 
greatest sensitiveness to cold are not those of greatest 
sensitiveness to warmth. The cold spots, at least, are 
easily discernible simply by passing a steel pen lightly 
over the skin. 

The muscular sense is, in general, confused with that of 
pressure. But this confusion is probably due to the fact 
that there exists a group of sensations from joints, tendons, 
muscles, and sensory nerves, together with motor sensa- 
tions. It is now more than half a century since sensory 
nerve cells were discovered in the muscles and in the ten- 
dons. The surface of the joints is furnished with nerve 
cells. Electrical stimulation of the joints modifies our 
estimation of weight and movement. Thus we have mus- 
cular, tendinous, and articular sensations joined in our 
judgment of weight and movement. The general term 
kinesthetic is applied to this group of sensations. 

For example, a three-pound weight resting on the hand 
placed on a table gives quite a different sensation from 
that produced if.it is held by a handle or string and sus- 
pended in the air. It will also seem heavier if lifted slowly 
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than if lifted rapidly. It will also seem heavier if, while 
lifting it with one hand, the other hand be clenched 
tightly. A combination of pressure and this group of sen- 
sations known as the kinesthetic gives us the best knowl- 
edge of weight. Again, touch is not the only factor 
in telling us the position of our limbs. The muscular 
sense plays an important part. 

The education of the sense of touch is possible to an ex- 
tent scarcely credible. The blind may be educated to read 
with ease, rapidity, and accuracy, either through the fin- 
gers, or in case the hands are wanting, through the lips 
or toes. The blind learn to distinguish color, and develop 
a marvelous sense of direction and of the nearness of 
objects. Helen Keller received an all-round college educa- 
tion through the sense of touch. But the education of 
touch, while most manifest in the blind, is not limited to 
them. Many men develop the ability to shave without a 
mirror and with a common razor, even on a moving train. 
There once lived in Denver a man without arms, who 
could shave without a mirror and with an unprotected 
razor, by taking the razor between his toes. Instrumental 
musicians have a highly developed sense of touch and 
muscular movement in the hands and arms. 


Sensations of Taste and Smell. The statement that pure 
water is tasteless makes us wonder if we have ever tasted 
pure water. The trouble lies in the fact that what we call — 
taste is really a combination of taste, smell, sight, touch, 
pressure, and temperature sensations. Pure water gives 
us the sensations of touch and temperature. There are 
only four distinct taste sensations: namely, salt, sweet, 
sour, bitter. These sensations are probably caused by 
some kind of chemical action. 

But there are some difficult problems connected with 
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the possible chemical explanation of taste and smell. Sour 
taste is caused by some acids, but not by all. Several 
different substances give the sensation of bitter. Glycerin 
and lead acetate give the sensation of sweet. Is there 
some common element in these different substances? If 
so, what is it? There is something here not yet under- 
stood. The possible mixtures and different degrees of 
intensity, combined with the great number of touch, smell, 
pressure, and temperature sensations, give us a great 
variety of taste sensations, such as those from the different 
kinds of vegetables, meats, liquids, and the various pos- 
sible combinations. The loss of smell has a marked effect 
on taste. Note the difference in the ordinary taste of an 
onion and the sensation if tasted while you hold the nose 
and cease to breathe. Through suggestion sight also has 
an influence on taste. The attractive appearance of can- 
dies, foods, etc. modifies our notion of their taste. The 
sense of taste is well developed at birth, but is often quite 
defective in feeble-minded children. 

Just how sensations of smell are produced we cannot 
say. Inconceivably small particles probably exist in the 
air in the form of gases. Air containing odors may be 
passed through a tube well packed with cotton wool, 
which retains all particles larger than 700-000 of an inch, 
and still the odors will remain. A grain of musk will fil] 
the air of a room with odor for years and still not lose 
weight that can be detected. It is said that’ ip2;55 of 
a grain of musk and joes grain of mercaptan will 
each produce a distinct sensation of smell. 

Great differences exist in regard to disagreeable odors. 
What is intolerable to some is even pleasant to others. 
Certain animals spend their life amid odors that would be 
very painful to us. The cause of this wide variance in 
regard to agreeable and disagreeable odors is unknown. 
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The possible development of the sense of taste and of 
smell is far greater than we would suppose. The highest 
development of taste is found among the wine tasters. 
Here the power is developed to a striking degree of accu- 
racy and fineness. 

- Many animals far surpass man in the power of smell. 
The range is widened in man, but the power is diminished. 
The dog tracks the wild animal many hours after its pass- 
ing by, and scents his master’s trail on the pavement amid 
thousands of others. It is the test of self-preservation 
that tells how far any sense may be developed. The 
Indians of Peru can scent a stranger while he is yet far 
away, and tell whether he is an Indian or a negro. The 
Arabs of Sahara smell fire at a distance of thirty miles or 
more. ‘Tobacco buyers cultivate a keen sense of smell. 
The blind exhibit marvelous power in this line. A girl in 
Massachusetts was able to recognize, by the odor of their 
gloves, persons whom she had met. This girl by the same 
power was said to be able even to sort the clothes as they 
came from the laundry. Helen Keller detects a coming ~ 
storm, tells the time of day, knows the nature of the house 
she enters, recognizes people, — all by the sense of smell. 


Sensations of Hearing. Hearing was once the primary — 
means of communicating knowledge from one person to ~ 
another, of learning all languages, and of communicating ~ 
thoughts. The two ears do not give us two simultaneous — 
sensations, but contrast of the difference in intensity is the — 
chief means in helping us to locate the direction of sound, — 
which we never do very accurately. By means of the in- — 
tensity of sound and of past experiences we judge of dis- 
tance. Just now I heard a clock striking ina distant room; 
but, had I judged it to be a bell, the faint stroke would — 
have caused me to locate it far away. | 
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We shall not concern ourselves with the anatomy of the 
ear. However, the vertical section of the human ear shown 
below will give an idea of the main parts. The external 
conditions for producing sound are simple and well known. 
Longitudinal periodic vibrations of the molecules of air 
are the sole conditions. If these vibrations are irregular, 
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Fic. 18. Vertical section of the human ear 


A, the external cavity or opening; B, tympanic membrane; C, middle ear 
with the three bones; D, Eustachian tube; £, semicircular canals; F, cochlea; 
G, auditory nerve 


the result is what we call noise. If they are regular, we 
have tones or music. The range of vibrations that may 
be heard is usually between 16 per second and 40,000 
per second. Some writers even give 50,000. Some ears 
are better developed than others, but the great majority of 
musical experiences are between 64 and 5000 per second. 

Over 500 simple noises may be detected and about 
11,000 different tones. This number may be greatly va- 
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ried according to our conception of simple and compound 
tones. A common noise usually contains several simple 
noises and many elements of tone. Tones are also accom- 
panied by some noise. The detection of these elements is 
in either case dependent largely upon training and the 
psychological attitude. The poet often hears music in the 
running brook, in the wind whistling through the trees, 
and in the roaring ocean, where others hear only distress- 
ing noises. 

Sound has four distinct attributes: 

1. Intensity, or loudness, which depends upon the ampli- 
tude of vibration. The prongs of a tuning fork pressed 
together gently give a soft sound; the same fork pressed 
harder changes the amplitude of vibration and produces — 
a louder sound. 

2. The pitch, which is determined by the number of 
vibrations per second. When the pitch is very high the 
effect is unpleasant or even painful. Professor Seashore, 
who has done special work in measuring musical ability, 
says that the discriminative ability for pitch is a fixed physi- 
ological capacity that does not vary with age, training, or 
intelligence. 

3. The quality, or timbre, which is due to the source 
from which the vibrations come. For example, the same — 
pitch from a violin, a drum, a flute, a piano, a horn, the 
human voice, has a different quality which enables us to 
distinguish its source. Of course in some cases a cer- 
tain amount of training is necessary. Some writers des- 
ignate pitch as the quality of a tone sensation. It is 
the shrillness or mellowness that constitutes the quality. 
Pitch may affect these qualities by varying the over- 
tones. By slight variation in degrees of intensity we may 
pass from one color to another almost by imperceptible 
changes. In like manner we may pass from one pitch to 
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another if only the instruments are properly arranged. 
Aside from the variation of the overtones pitch is varia- 
tion in intensity. 

4. Finally, we have already seen that the relation the 
vibrations bear to each other classifies the sound as noise 
or music. The psychological and educational value of hear- 
ing as compared with sight is usually underestimated. 


Sensations of Sight. The eye is one of the most delicate 
organs of the body. Some of the lower animals, having no 
eyes, have spots that are sensitive to light. Sensations of 
sight are supposed to be produced by vibrations of the 
ether.1 The range of such vibrations that may produce a 
sensation is between 400,000,000,000,000 per second and 
912,000,000,000,000 per second. The qualities of visual 
sensation are very numerous. The colors of the spectrum 
and the number of million million vibrations per second 
necessary to produce them you will see in Fig. 19. In order 
they are red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. 

There are many other color sensations for which we 
have names, but there are also thousands of sensations for 
which we do not have any names. It is said that great 
artists have distinguished 30,000 different shades of color. 
More than 700 shades can be distinguished in passing from 
intense white to intense black. A well-known German 
writer suggests that there are perhaps a million color sen- 
sations. The dogma that “if you know a thing you can 
tell it” is quite absurd when put to the psychological test. 
Natives of Central Africa are practically limited to two 
words for color — red and black: but it is hardly conceiv- 
able that this is the limitation of their possible color sen- 
sations. I once witnessed a magnificent thunderstorm and 


1Some recent investigations seem destined to change all our views about 
ether. See Bragg, Campbell, Einstein, in Index. 
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cloud effect, high on the mountains, in which I was con- 
scious of a great number of distinct sensations of shades, 
colors, and combinations, most of which I was powerless 
to express 1n any way. 

When we are told in physics that black and white are 
not colors, because the one is the absence of all colors and 
the other the presence of all colors, we must not consider 
this a true psychological statement. The question with us 
is not one of composition, but whether the sensation has a 
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quality of its own which we call black or white. For psy- 


chology they are colors as much as red and green. 


The eye as the organ of sight. The eye is a very compli- — 
cated organ, and any detailed study of color and color 
theories should be preceded by a study of its structure. For — 
our limited purposes we present here only the chief outline. — 


Any good physiology will give a more detailed account. 


For purposes of color theories the most important part — 


is the inside rim, or that part labeled Retina. Rays of 


light which fall on the optic nerve where it enters the 
eyeball, as seen in the chart on page 143, produce no color. — 
There are no rods and cones where the diagram is marked 


i 
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Optic nerve. This is known as the blind spot. You can 
easily discover it for yourself by placing the head in a 
stationary position, closing one eye, and with the other 
looking at a white background while someone moves 
a small colored object over the surface. A spot will 
be found where only the white will be seen. At that 
place the rays of light are all falling on the optic nerve. 


Conju: ctiva 


JE 


F IG, 20. Section of eye 


Retinal color map. Much experimental work has been 
done in mapping out the parts of the retina that give 
each of the colors. 

Fig. 21 shows the different color fields of the retina. The 
inner second circle represents the fovea of the retina, where 
all the fundamental colors, red and green, blue and yellow, 
black and white, are seen. Getting farther away from the 
fovea of the retina, red and green are not represented, but 
blue and yellow are. On the periphery of the retina only 
black and white. or gray appear. Notice the large field of 


gray color on the side near the nose. 
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All these things can be tested experimentally. Using the © 
method described on page 143 for the blind spot, it will be 
found that any color moved out to the periphery will reach 
a point where it is still seen, but only as gray or dull white. 
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Fic. 21. Color zones of the retina 


Limits at which four colors disappear in passing from the center of the eye 
toward the periphery, determined for radii 30 degrees apart. (Right eye) 


From these facts it would appear that the retina has 
gradually evolved from a simple structure to its present 
complicated form. 

Rods and cones are the real receptors of light stimula- 
tion. Fig. 22 will give you a fair idea of these receptors 
of stimulation. Each rod and each cone is connected with 
a neurone which carries the stimulus through the optic 
nerve. The cones are larger than the rods and they are not 
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by any means equally distributed over the retina. There 
are no cones on the periphery of the retina and neither rods 
nor cones where the optic nerve enters the eyeball. Rods 
and cones both give us the sensations of white and black 
or gray. But only cones give us the other colors. Thus 


all colors appear gray on the | cma ane tahoe eum ea ce 
periphery of the retina. 


There are several theories I 
in psychology for explain- | 
ing color. The one most 
generally accepted is the 
Ladd-Franklin theory, which 
assumes that there are six 
activities or processes in the 
retina from which all shades 
and compounds of colors 
originate. These six are ar- 
ranged in pairs, because it is 
assumed that there are three Fic. 22. Diagrammatic analysis 
substances in the retina, each of the retina 
of which in a different activ- I, the pigment layer — the choroid 
ity gives two colors. These , itt, 7% the rod and cone layer 
pairs are red and green, blue VIII, the layer of bipolar cells; .X 
and yellow, white and black. and X, the ganglion cells and their 

; : nerve fibers which go to make up 

The opposite process in the cote ners 

each gives the opposite color. 
When both processes are set in action at once on the same 
spot, such as red and green, they neutralize each other and 
we have only gray. Whenonly one process has been aroused, 
the opposite process naturally follows after the withdrawal 
of the stimulus. This gives us the negative afterimage. 

Color contrast or complementary colors. Perhaps no psy- 
chological fact about color is so persistent and prominent 
as this one. Two complementary colors placed side by 


Neurone I 


Neurone3 Neurone 2 
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side have the effect of intensifying each other. This fact 
is greatly commercialized. Colors are complementary to 
each other when the two in equal quantities on a revolving 
color mixer give gray. Each of the opposing pairs above 
mentioned does this. This, however, does not hold in mix- 
ing paints, for here we are mixing pigment rather than 
light waves. 

If a red or some other primary color be seen against a 
gray background, the color will be surrounded by a fringe 
of the complementary color. 

These contrasts are explained on the ground that when 
two substances in the retina that give red and green and 
so forth are both stimulated at the same time on adjacent 
spots each intensifies the other. In the case of the color 
mixer the rapidly alternating processes neutralize each 
other and the result is gray. 

Afterimages. Afterimages are of two kinds — negative 
and positive. If you look steadily for a few minutes at 
red and then look at a gray wall, the complementary color, 
green, will appear. If you continue to look steadily, it 
may appear and disappear several times. This is called 
the negative afterimage. If, on the contrary, you turn to a 
white background and look carefully, you may see the © 
same color, red. It will usually appear before the com- 
plementary color and is of short duration. This is the 
positive afterimage. You have a practical illustration of 
it if you rapidly move a firebrand in a circle. The image ~ 
remains for a brief time, and this gives the appearance of a — 
continuous circle of fire. . 

Color blindness. Color blindness has been proved to — 
exist among some animals. About one in twenty men and ~ 
probably not more than one in a thousand women are in 
some degree color-blind. This difficulty is transmitted by 
heredity, but in a very interesting way. Neither the dis- — 
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order nor the potentiality to transmit it to others is in- 
herited by a son from a father having the disorder; the 
daughter, however, inherits not the actual disorder but 
the potentiality or possibility of transmitting it to any 
male children in actuality and to female children in po- 
tentiality. A ‘color-blind father who has sons but no 
daughters thereby cuts short this hereditary disorder, 
for he does not himself «ransmit the potentiality to his 
sons, but only to his daughters. The daughters of the 
color-blind father are not color-blind, but they inherit 
the potentiality to transmit color blindness to their sons, 
should they have any. There are all degrees of color blind- 
ness, even to absolute color blindness in a few cases. The 
cause is unknown. It is incurable, but it in no wise im- 
plies any other physical defect. The individual may go 
through life without knowing that he is color-blind, He 
simply calls the colors what he hears others call them un- 
less his attention is called to the contrast. 

Red-green blindness is the most common form. Such a 
person either confuses these colors or sees them just oppo- 
site from what they are. If they are pure red and green 
of the same proportion, both look gray to him. But in 
nature the colors are always mixed ; so he sees the blue and 
yellow in them. The individual who is afflicted with this 
kind of color blindness in a severe form sees only blue, yel- 
low, white, black, and gray. But there are mild forms of 
this disorder. Blue-yellow blindness and blue-violet blind- 
mess are less-common forms. A few individuals detect 
only white and black, with their shades of gray. Seamen, 
railroad men, and all others whose service depends upon 
color discrimination are now tested for color blindness. 

As we have already seen, all of us are color-blind in 
parts of the retina. Red-green results only when certain 
parts of the retina are stimulated. If the proper chemical 
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substance is wanting in any part, the color produced by 
that chemical action is not present. Or, for some reason, 
the chemical substances may simply be reversed; this 
would reverse the appearance of the colors. The fact that 
red-green blindness is by far the most common form of 
color blindness corresponds with the Ladd-Franklin the- 
ory that red-green was the last evolved color combination 
and naturally the least stable. 

A most remarkable case of heredity and sight variation 
is what is known as “night blindness.’”’ One remarkable 
example of this disorder has been traced through nine gen- 
erations. This defect renders the patient entirely blind 
in dull light. Otherwise he is perfectly normal. Night 
blindness is just the opposite of color blindness in one 
point — only the individuals actually having the disorder 
can transmit it. 


Space Perception. The sensation of oneness arises mainly 
from the habitual use of certain areas of the retina. Touch 
plays a large part in the formation of most visual percep- 
tions. By past experience these perceptions are gradually 
and unconsciously transferred to sight. The comparison 
of even minute muscular efforts in the eye is another 
source. The size of objects primarily depends upon the 
size of the retinal image; but this, in turn, depends upon 
the distance. Judgment of distance, in a measure, depends 
upon the degree of muscular effort of the eyes to converge 
so as to produce the proper adjustment — the nearer the 
object the greater is the effort. 

Our estimate of distance also depends upon dimness or 
definiteness of outline. Objects seen in a fog appear im- 
mensely large. Intervening objects increase our estimate 
of distance and hence of size. The full moon at the horizon 
appears larger than at the zenith because intervening 
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objects increase our notion of distance. The inexperienced 
have little knowledge of distance at sea. Should the dis- 
tance of any object, such as a bird in air or a ship, be mis- 
represented to us by one who we have reason to believe 
knows, we are sure to misjudge its size accordingly. Move- 
ment of an object in space is estimated from the movement 
of the image on the retina and from the movement of the 
eyes in following it. This last factor causes near objects 
_ to appear to move much more rapidly than distant ones. 

These examples and hundreds that might be given ail 
show how the mind constantly coéperates with sight, uncon- 
sciously using the great storehouse of all its past experience, 
so that in the last analysis it is impossible to say what be- 
longs to mere sensation and what to the influence of the 
mind in the use of past experience. 


Reaction Time. The entire time that elapses from the 
moment a stimulus strikes the nerve ending until there 
is some response is called reaction time. It has been the 
subject of much experimentation in connection with sen- 
sation. This time is naturally divided into four parts. 
Suppose the right toe is touched by a current of electricity 
and we are requested to move it as soon as we get the shock. 
(1) There is time occupied in conveying this nervous dis- 
charge to the brain. This can be measured, for it moves at 
the average rate of about one hundred and twenty feet per 
second. (2) There is time required for the mind to per- 
ceive or become conscious of this disturbance. (3) Some 
time is required to issue the proper command so as not to 
move the wrong foot; we may call this decision time. 
(4) Some time is necessary to carry back the impulse to 
the muscles of the toe. 

It is quite evident that conditions will vary the re- 
action time. 
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1. It will vary with the intensity of the stimulus, all 
things else being equal. 

2. It will vary with the different senses. 

3. The degree of attention will vary the reaction time. 

4. The physical condition of the individual will affect it. 

5. Fatigue will lengthen it. 

6. Stimulants will shorten it at first and lengthen it later. — 

7. Complication of stimuli will lengthen it. Suppose — 
we are told to move the right foot for an electric shock, 
or the left for a flash of light. Evidently both number two 
and three of the reaction time will be lengthened. Such 
complications may go on almost indefinitely. 

8. Conflicting ideas prolong the time. Taking an 
example out of the field of laboratory experimentation, — 
suppose you call me a liar. With no conflicting ideas the — 
reaction may soon come; but if the police be standing by, ~ 
it may be delayed. 4 

9. In every line practice or habit shortens the re- 
action time. | 

10. General temperament or mental disposition of the — 
individual will vary the reaction time wherever decision — 
is necessary. i 

‘“How many things are herein mentioned as varying the 
reaction time ?’”’ Suppose this question be asked of several — 
students, and suppose they know equally well and are 
equally attentive, the response will not be given with — 
equal promptness in all cases. In some of the investiga- 
tions made among school children results strongly indicate © 
that rapidity and accuracy of physical movement are ac- 
companied by a corresponding rapidity and accuracy of 
mental response. 


Subjective Sensations. By this term we mean actual 
sensations that have no corresponding external stimulus. 
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Taste sensations may be produced by electrical stimulus 
and by mechanical pressure on parts of the taste organ. 
It is also difficult to separate the external from the in- 
ternal causes of sensation. Certain smell] sensations are 
excited by electrical stimulation ; but even aside from this, 
purely subjective sensations of smell are quite frequent. 
This is common among nervous people. They frequently 
declare the presence of various odors that no one else can 
detect. Such subjective sensations of smell may occur in 
anyone occasionally. Suggestion and autosuggestion, as 
we shall see later, are powerful factors in producing these 
sensations. The suggestion at the table that pure meat is 
tainted may produce the subjective sensation in all pres- 
ent. Du Bois gives the case of a man who, after a certain 
fall, always smelled bad odors. Dr. F rederic L. Burk, who 
had abandoned the habit of smoking, told me that the 
taste and smell of tobacco smoke were very distinct when- 
ever he had a cold. 

Ritter found that electric currents excite sounds. Ring- 
ing and buzzing in the ears are common sensations of irri- 
table and nervously exhausted individuals. Besides these 
we have the subjective sensations of sounds and noises, 
due to illusions and hallucinations. These, together with 
the illusions of sight, will be presented under the section 
on illusions and hallucinations. 


Quality and Intensity of Sensations and of Sense Per- 
ceptions. Properly speaking, no sensation can have qual- 
ity save as it partakes of perception. We have already 
given some attention to intensity in our consideration of 
Weber’s Law. 

1. The quality of a sensation is that attribute that causes 
us to differentiate a sensation from others and give ita 
Name, designating such differences as red, blue, green, 
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sour, rough, smooth, sound of a bell, violin, etc. The fol- 
lowing are factors in determining quality. 

a. The largest differentiation is due to the different 
senses. In a normal condition we do not confuse sight 
and sound, taste and smell, touch and temperature. 

b. Changing the point of application of the stimulus 
changes the quality. This covers the many qualities of 
touch as applied to our own bodies. The sense of localiza- 
tion is limited in the newborn child but gradually becomes 
more developed. Finally, it becomes so habitual that in 
those who have lost a leg or an arm a stimulus of cold to 
the old nerve ends appears to come from the hand or foot. 
The habit of localization continues. 

c. Different kinds of stimuli applied to the same sense 
organ will produce a difference in quality. Between my 
forefinger and thumb I may pass an indefinite number of 
objects, each giving me a different quality. Here past per- 
ception, transferred perception, past experience, and even 
the reasoning process become helpful allies. As I now look 
at my bookcase one of the qualities of that visual sensation 
is smoothness. But this was originally acquired by the 
sense of touch. Hence it is a transferred perception. This 
process is quite common. I tap a dish and I know by the 
quality of the sound that it is a broken dish. We have 
already seen how extensively taste borrows from smell, 
temperature, and touch. 

d. Fatigue produced by prolonged application of the 
stimulus may change the quality. A five-pound pressure 
on the tip of the finger, if much prolonged, will change the 
quality of sensation. In five minutes an outstretched arm 
will give more than one quality of sensation. Color sensa- 
tions are greatly affected by continuous stimulation. 

e. We have already seen that sensations have an emo- 
tional quality of pleasure or pain. 
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f. The relation of one stimulus to another may modify 
the quality. All sensations differ because of their relation 
to others. Color contrast gives us some good examples. 
Successive tasting of different substances produces great 
variation and inaccuracy. If the hand is held in cold 
water a few minutes, and then placed in water of ordinary 
temperature, the latter feels warm. 

g. Occasionally a stimulus to one sense will produce dis- 
tinct sensations in some other sense. With some people 
high notes give distinct sensations of certain colors. In- 
tense colors sometimes produce a sensation of temperature 
or of faint sounds. 

2. The intensity of a sensation includes all variations 
which do not produce a feeling of the necessity for chang- 
ing the name. An object may be smooth and less smooth, 
but finally there is at least a noticeable necessity for some 
other name. The color red may be weakened in its inten- 
sity until there is felt a necessity for some other name to 
designate it. That moment the quality changes whether 
we have any name for it or not. This means a change, a 
transition in consciousness. 

The intensity is modified by (1) increase or decrease in 
stimulus; (2) continuation of stimulus to a certain point; 
(3) extent of surface stimulated; (4) physical and mental 
condition of individual; (5) suggestion and attention; 
(6) contrast. A certain intensity of stimulus is necessary 
to arouse any of the sense organs to action. This is called 
the threshold of sensation. 

Finally, we should add that duration, extension, and 
clearness are attributes of sensation, but in an elementary 
text they need not be elaborated. 


Practical Significance of these Facts. We no longer be- 
lieve that knowledge gained through the senses is “of - 
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the earth, earthy,’’ and that there is some higher source 
which invalidates this knowledge. If it is knowledge of a 
low order, then let us be humble, for these are the only 
sources of knowledge we have. Everything depends upon 
the proper physical condition, education, and constant 
use of the senses. Such knowledge is the only material 
for the use of imagination, memory, and reason. There 
is no other road to intellectual salvation and safety. 
All education that is not founded directly or indirectly 
on what the senses furnish is vain show and empty 
words. 

We may expect all the higher powers of man to vary 
and be defective in proportion as these primary sources 
vary or are defective. Fraser emphasized the fact that 
thought may be carried on in terms of several sense 
images, and this often leads to confusion and apparent 
contradictions among certain philosophical writers. The 
employment of visual images, for example, may bring pre- 
cision, but at the cost of limitations. 

In the first place, the physiological condition of the 
senses is rarely the same in different individuals, and in 
many cases diverges to an extent that makes a like con- 
tent impossible. The extreme forms of such variations 
produce illusions of a marked character. Again, great 
differences exist even in the normal power of the senses. 
Finally, the opportunity or lack of opportunity for proper 
exercise of the senses, and the directing power of educa- 
tion, create different mental worlds for us. Is it at all re- 
markable that there are so many different interpretations 
and reasoned conclusions concerning this world that sur- — 
rounds each of us? What is called scientific observation 
and experimentation is the only possible compass to guide 
us in this foggy sea, and that can never be final. New dis- 
coveries are always possible. 
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The foregoing facts should teach us the necessity for 
the proper care of the sense organs. A good physiology 
should be consulted. Some defects are readily removed 
by the skillful surgeon; a vast number of minor defects 
may be prevented by proper hygienic care. 

Extensive and early cultivation of the senses is abso- 
lutely imperative. All learning is in some Way a response 
to the conditions in which we live. We early move out of 
simple sensation into sense perception; then to observa- 
tion, which is sense perception guided by definite purpose ; 
finally we have experimentation requiring well-trained 
perceptive powers. 

There are some important factors in the education of 
sense perception, especially under the form of observation. 
Read emphasizes the influence of interest, habit, and ex- 
pectation. We soon acquire certain habits of seeing, hear- 
ing, and all similar reactions, which in a large measure 
determine all future observation. These habits may be for 
Or against us. They may become so strong that they de- 
ceive us into thinking we get sense perceptions when we 
do not. The constant appearance of Mr. Jones in a given 
place in church may become so habitual that his absence 
may not be noted, and afterward we may be willing to 
argue that he was there. Through habit, on the other 
hand, the expert observer marches on to his destiny with 
ease and accuracy. 

Interest is a powerful element in determining the vivid- 
ness and extent of our sense perceptions. Hence wide in- 
terest should be cultivated. We soon drift into responding 
to certain classes of stimuli and ignoring or only imper- 
fectly responding to others. Keen are the observations of 
men where their personal interest or safety is involved. 

Mental prepossession or expectation, sometimes called 
mental sei, while related to habit and interest, is not 
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entirely caused by them. For example, the many illusions 
and deceptions produced by the magician on the stage 
are largely dependent upon mental prepossession and in- 
ertia. They are accomplished mainly by suggestion, which 
plays a large part in all our sense perceptions whenever 
directed by another. Some writers would have us believe 
that these three factors of interest, habit, and expectation 
are only different forms of attention, but we prefer to be- 
lieve that they are the stuff out of which attention is made. 


PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS 
1. Arrange the senses in order of importance (1) for self- 
preservation, (2) for education. 
2. Show how sensations vary in duration and extension. Why? 
3. Show the use of pain. Why is it not more definitely located ? 


4. Make some tests which will prove the relation between 
taste and smell. 


5. What are the sensations resulting from eating vanilla ice 
cream ? 


6. List any subjective sensations you may have had and any 
extreme cases you may know of in others. 


7. Make an actual test for negative and positive afterimages. 
8. What use does hearing make of overtones ? 


9. Show the advantage and disadvantage of interest in modify- 
ing our perceptions. 


10. Explain the ease of acrobatic performances. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 


Now that we have seen something of the great complex- 
ity, structure, and function of the nervous system and 
of the senses through which knowledge of the external 
world is obtained, let us ask how these minute structures 
are preserved, sent on from one generation to another, 
and to what extent they may be modified by conditions. 


Importance of Heredity and Environment. F rom the be- 
ginning of time these two forces have been inseparable. 
The problem of their relative importance in the develop- 
ment of man may be said to be the outstanding problem 
of this generation. There is no field of modern science on 
which the public more sadly needs the definite discovery 
and solution of problems, as well as some suggestions as to 
the big unsolved questions. It is vitally important that 
all parents and teachers, as well as all those contemplating 
marriage, should know something of the ever-present re- 
lations of heredity and environment. These principles 
involve everything relating to the entire life of the indi- 
vidual. Indeed, every individual is just exactly what his 
heredity and environment have made him. Heredity is 
the possession of predispositions and potentialities on 
which environment operates. 

In this field of investigation we have made more prog- 
ress in the last twenty-five years than during the whole of 


man’s history. Some idea of the importance of heredity 
157 
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may be gained by a glimpse at the work going on all over 
the civilized world. In many places millions of dollars 
have been set aside for special investigations in these 
lines. Oxford University only a few years ago appropri- 
ated a large sum of money for research work on heredity. 
Private foundations and donations of large sums have 
been made in most civilized countries. 

The old adage, ‘‘ Better to be born lucky than rich,” has 
its root in observation, but is the result of misinterpreted 
facts. Luck and chance, implying the absence of adequate 
cause, have no place in this universe of order. The adage 
should be, ‘‘Better to be well born than rich,’’ because the 
only degrees of wealth in this world are the degrees of life. © 
‘* There is no wealth but life,’’? says Ruskin. 

The old doctrine declared that each individual has the 
same kind of soul with equal potentialities. Science says 
no two individuals come into the world alike. No two in- 
dividuals start life equal, either physically, intellectually, 
or morally. The strongest statement we can make concern- 
ing equality is that individuals may vary from approxi- 
mate sameness to all degrees of unlikeness. Galton made 
extensive studies along these lines, including some twenty — 
cases of twins. In nearly every case he found evidence to the © 
effect that ‘‘their increasing dissimilarity must be ascribed 
to a natural difference of mind and character, as there © 
has been nothing in their treatment to account for it.” 
Mr. Galton’s impression is finally summed up as follows: 
““The impression that all this leaves on the mind is one 
of some wonder whether nurture can do anything at all, | 
beyond giving instruction and professional training. There 
is no escape from the conclusion that nature prevails enor- 
mously over nurture when the differences of nurture do 
not exceed what is commonly to be found among persons 
of the same rank of society and in the same country.” 
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At birth heredity ends its work. No more will be added 
from the past. All that can be done now is to cherish and 
develop the possibilities received from the past. Upon 
the children of each generation depends all future good. 
The cry of material conservation today is so loud that the 
cry for the conservation of life is not heard. How far can 
we conserve human life? That depends upon how wisely 
we adjust ourselves to the conditions or environment, upon 
how much we actually know about heredity, and upon the 
degree of original organization and unity given us by 
nature. May one inherit such organization as to make 
him a poet, a painter, a philosopher, a mathematician, a 
warrior, or a scientist ? That depends upon the degree and 
kind of organization which nature furnishes. Can training 
and education make these geniuses out of the average 
individual? Not by any means now known to man. 

Every social reformer should have definite training in 
the biological laws of heredity. The hasty reformer would 
advise the public to ignore the laws of heredity and sug- 
gest that all depends upon environment. But suppose 
that by some magic every trace of civilization could be 
wiped out, leaving only the physical element and animal 
nature, that in some way only the newborn children would 
be left alive. If they were to live and develop, would not 
their inherited tendencies in the course of ages develop re- 
ligions, marriage, laws, customs, war and fighting, clans 
_and nations, the evil and the good things of society? In 
short, the removal of an opportunity to fight only tem- 
porarily inhibits, but does not eradicate, the urge to fight 
in the next generation. 


Back to the Germ Cell. In these days it avails little to 
talk about heredity in the common, popular use of the 
term or to argue from the supposed facts of heredity as we 
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once thought we saw them. All scientific work goes back 
to the germ cell. It is here that the great mystery of life 
has been uncovered, but not yet solved. These cells have 
been studied, and are still being studied, throughout the 
whole animal kingdom. 

We learned something of the minute structure of neu- 
rones, or nerve cells. Let us now try to put together a few 
of the great facts discovered about life. In the female 
the germ cells are called ova or, singular, ovum. In the 
male they are called spermatozoa. It takes about 100,000 
male cells to make one female cell in size, yet the female 
cell is almost microscopic. Every living thing, from the 
smallest and simplest to the largest and most complex 
forms of life, above the single-cell life, develops from the 
union of two cells. Through the whole order of creation 
they all look much alike and, in the early stages, develop 
in the same general way. These cells unite, enlarge, and 
divide into two, then into four, then into eight, and so on 
until all the complex structure of the organism is formed. 

Not only are these cells exceedingly small, but the mi- 
croscope has revealed almost infinite complexity and vari- 
ety of parts and functions. It is here that heredity is 
being scientifically studied. In the first place it is now 
well known that these germ cells in the different orders 
of life contain a rather definite number of distinct bodies 
called chromosomes. In the human germ cell there are 
forty-eight chromosomes. | 

In addition to chromosomes, students of heredity as- 
sume the existence of a great number of determiners, or 
genes. For example, the distinguished author, Professor 
Jennings of Johns Hopkins University, says that at least 
fifty of these genes work together to produce the red color 
in the eye of the fruit fly. The absence of any one of these 
would modify the result. These genes are continually | 
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Fic. 23. First cleavage of the egg of the sea urchin, Echinus 
microtuberculatus 


_ A, nuclear division figure, or mitotic spindle, with a centrosome at each pole 

and with the chromosomes from the egg and sperm nuclei at the equator ; 
- Band C, later stages, showing the separation of the daughter chromosomes 
_ from one another and their movement toward the two poles of the spindle ; 
D and E, still later stages, showing the swelling of the chromosomes and their 
fusion to form nuclear vesicles ; F', complete division of egg into two cells, each 


containing one daughter nucleus and centrosome. (After Theodor Boveri) 
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producing chemical products that modify the growth and 
development of the organism. Thus, he rejects the ap- 
plication of Mendel’s Law concerning recessive and domi- 
nant characters, accepted by most students of heredity. 
According to Mendel’s Law, certain characters, such as 
long and short hair on guinea pigs, would vary in the 
frequency with which each would tend to appear. Short 
hair might appear in three out of every four and long 
hair in only one. Then long hair would be called a re- 
cessive character of guinea pigs, and short hair would be 
a dominant quality. So, through the whole list of qualities, 
this law is supposed to apply in heredity. Jennings denies 
that these unit characters are as fixed as once supposed. 
No matter what view we may take, it is always these 
minute parts of the germ cell, their chemical products, 
their action upon each other, and their combinations that 
determine heredity. It is claimed that no modification of 


the body cells, such as muscles, brain, or any other part — 


of the body, ever produces any change in the germ cells 
or in any way affects the offspring. Even an inherited 
talent, such as that for music or mathematics, may be 
highly developed, but nothing that has been added by 
development will be sent on or inherited. 


Acquired Variations. During the life of an organism 
any of its parts will develop or degenerate according as 
such parts are used or fail to be called into use. Mode 
of life, food, climatic conditions, and a thousand other 
things may produce changes in the organism during the 


course of its natural life. But most thinkers now believe 


that these modifications are rarely, if at all, transmitted 
to the offspring. They point to the fact that scars, burns, 
mutilations, amputated limbs, blindness acquired during 
the lifetime of the individual, show no signs of appearing 
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in the children; while any deformity or exceptional qual- 
ity which the child brings into the world tends to reap- 
pear in the offspring. Defective hearing and sight, double 
thumbs, idiocy, imbecility, criminal tendencies, special 
gifts or talents due not to conditions in life but to what 
the individual brings into the world, all tend to reappear 
in the offspring. Into this memorable and scholarly con- 
troversy we will not enter, except to say that three things 
seem evident. First, that the lower an organism is in the 
scale of life, the more likely are these modifications to 
appear in the offspring; while the higher it is, the less 
likely and the more indefinite will be their appearance. Sec- 
ond, that psychic modifications, if they appear at all, tend 
to appear as vague and indefinite feelings. Third, that 
poisons, such as alcohol, may act upon the germ cells so 
as to produce modifications in the offspring, but not of 
any specific determined nature. Aside from the direct 
poisoning of the germ cell by drugs and alcohol, all efforts 
to prove that any modification of an organism acquired 
during life is transmitted have failed so far. There is a 
wide difference between an acquired function, such as 
swiftness of foot, facility in the use of many languages, 
skillfulness in piano playing, acquired diseases that do 
not act as a poison on the germ cells, crimes for which con- 
ditions are responsible, and the effect produced by saturat- 
ing the system with a poisonous alcohol. 

An almost universal belief that the mother’s mental 
condition during pregnancy may modify the offspring 
even to the extent of marks and physical deformity has 
prevailed among the masses. There is no scientific evi- 
dence for this widespread belief. Many children are born 
with some abnormality, and a large proportion have some 
mark on the skin. Coincidence and suggestion are prob- 
ably the sources of such a belief. However, if the new ideas 
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of Professor Jennings concerning chemical influences to 
which we have referred, and the views of Professor Kam- 
merer that under certain conditions acquired characters 
may be transmitted were true, there would be some foun- 
dation for such a belief. 


The Meaning of Heredity. It has certainly become evi- 
dent that we cannot use the word “heredity” in the ordi- 
nary sense. Even in ordinary speech “heredity” is used 
in two widely different meanings. 

““Heredity,”’ as used in common speech and sometimes 
by writers of note, is employed to mean the inheritance 
of just the changes which we have been discussing and 
which we said are not inherited. Is this a denial of hered- 
ity? ‘‘Now who could have predicted,’’ says Dr. Saleeby, 
“that this plain and simple truth would be regarded by 
some people as constituting a denial of the principle of 
heredity ? ‘The bubble of heredity has been pricked,’ says 
Mr. Bernard Shaw.’’ Many advocates of environment 
have seen only this much in heredity. 

We are rather surprised to find that such a well-known 
physician as Dr. Chapin, in his recent work on “‘ Heredity 
and Child Culture,’’? quotes to some length from Mr. 
Ferguson’s ‘Affirmative Intellect,’ in support of this 
same idea. He says: 

“The following quotation from Ferguson sums up fairly 
well what many practical workers believe in reference to 
the factors in human heredity: ‘In lower reaches of the 
process, as compared with the higher, heredity is rela- 
tively strong. It is likely enough that characteristics 
acquired in the lifetime of the individual are, in the 
lower orders, transmitted by heredity, but in higher life 
this seems generally not to be the case. Heredity is 
seen to be a failing thing, and the privileges that depend 
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upon it are, with the advancement of the world, ever 
shorter and shorter lived... .’” 

That is entirely to misunderstand the kind of heredity 
to which the modern student of biology refers. He means 
the qualities carried in the germ cell and the modifications 
produced by the union of two cells, including all the in- 
fluences and changes caused by the fusion and combi- 
nation. “Heredity” as used in the quotation refers to 
the transmission of modifications acquired during the life- 
time of the individual. As I have already stated, very few 
scientists believe that modifications which are acquired 
during life are inherited by the children of the next gen- 
eration. Professor Guyer of Wisconsin once thought he 
had scientifically proved the possibility in some excep- 
tional experiments on rabbits, but I believe even these 
have been abandoned. Dr. Kammerer, of Vienna, Austria, 
has written a book advocating this side of the question. 
However, the biologists are not convinced. These exper- 
iments are all on the lower animals and under exceptional 
conditions. Even if we grant all that experimentation 
has ever claimed, there is nowhere any indication that 
the inheritance of acquired traits or changes plays any 
important part in the development of life in any individual. 

Again, in ordinary speech ‘heredity’? means that we 
can trace the given characteristics in some one or more of 
the ancestors. This is an accurate use of the term, but it 
is not all the truth. There are also hereditary qualities 
that cannot be traced in ancestors. Such are those that 
belong to spontaneous variations, or sometimes called 
creative variations, taking place within the germ cells. 
They are spontaneous only in the fact that the cause is 
within the germ cell and is not determined by past con- 
ditions or outside influences, so far as we can learn. Such 
variations are constantly occurring throughout nature, 
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and man is no exception. They are also being greatly 
multiplied by the application of the known laws of hered- 
ity. Only visit a good nursery or a stock show and you 
will have overwhelming evidence of this fact. 

There are thousands of qualities and combinations both 
physical and intellectual coming into existence by what 
I have called creative variation. Idiots, imbeciles, and de- 
formed children are often born of parents in whose ances- 
tors we cannot trace these characteristics. The same is 
true of geniuses. All such variations tend to be inherited. 
Investigations show that children from parents born deaf 
are more than two hundred and fifty times as likely to be 
deaf as children of parents whose hearing is not im- 
paired. Other physical defects follow similar ratios. It 
is also equally true that the spontaneous mental varia- 
tions, whether good or bad, tend to reappear in the off- 
spring; that is to say, that the children of naturally gifted 
parents have many more chances to be gifted than the 
average child. But by creative variation, which works 
from inner causes unknown to us, may come naturally 
gifted individuals from any people. Once started, these 
qualities tend to persist. Imbecility and idiocy may oc- 
casionally appear among the children of naturally intelli- 
gent parents, but the chances are against the propagation 
of these qualities. 

Dr. Saleeby takes Shakespeare as an example of the 
hereditary genius in whose ancestors his talent cannot be 
traced. He says no one would say that Shakespeare’s © 
genius was hereditary in the sense that it can be traced 
in his ancestors. Are we, then, to say that it was acquired ? 
Would not everyone claim that a poet is born, not made? 
Was his genius then neither inherent nor acquired? What 
a dilemma! But his genius was inherent in him at birth, 
and in some mysterious way was given to him through his — 
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parents. Now what is true of this case may be true in an 
infinite number of cases and of any quality or lack of 
quality. In any accurate sense of the word these qualities 
are hereditary and tend to reappear in the offspring. Chil- 
dren born blind are likely to have children of defective 
eyesight, and ere long, as we have abundant proof with 
animals, this quality becomes a permanent possession of 
the race. The bubble of heredity has not been pricked, for 
heredity now speaks with a power and authority never 
before known. The Darwinian and Lamarckian view of 
heredity has been questioned, and a more powerful one 
has taken its place. 

Herbert Spencer defines heredity as the law by which 
plants and animals transmit a likeness of themselves, not 
as a mere repetition of their individual traits but of the 
same general structure. More recent definitions all refer 
to the germ cell, and Professor Conklin’s is perhaps typical : 
“Heredity may be defined as the particular germinal or- 
ganization which is transmitted from parent to off- 
spring.” Or, put in a more common language, this means: 
Any predisposition and possibility which the organism brings 
into the world 1s inherited, no matter whether such qualities 
are found in the parents or not. 

What causes the changes in the germ cell? This question 
has not yet been answered. According to Mendel’s Law 
there are in the germ cell what are called unit characters. 
These unit characters are of two kinds, — recessive and 
dominant. The dominant usually tend to come out three 
times as frequently as the recessive. Of this law Professor 
Conklin says: ‘‘The principles of heredity established by 
Mendel are almost as important for biology as the atomic 
theory of Dalton is for chemistry.” 

We have already seen that Professor Jennings is in- 
clined to depart from this view. In his book called 
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‘“Prometheus” he attacks the fundamental aspects of 
the law. His substitute might be summed up as the chem- 
ical interchange of the genes and their influence. He says: 
“But this theory of representative particles is gone, clear 
gone. Advance in the knowledge of genetics has demon- 
strated its falsity.” 

Professor Osborn inclines to the idea that the germ is an 
‘““energy complex.’’ He thinks that we should take steps 
toward an energy conception both of life and of heredity. 

Thus we see that there are many unsolved problems 
about heredity. There is also much difference of opinion 
as to how far experiments on animals and the laws discov- 
ered through them will hold with human individuals. The 
general tendency is undoubtedly the same, but there may 
be important variations. 


Where do these Hereditary Qualities with which Every 
Child begins Life Come From? We may simplify our prob- 
lem by stating these sources under five different heads. Of 
course it is not possible to make a classification of these 
characteristics and tendencies so as to indicate the origin 
of each. 

1. Characteristics of humanity. Everywhere men have 
certain inherited qualities in common. They have phys- 
ical form, organs of sense, feelings, passions, intelligence, 
and will. The general forms of these are descended by 
heredity from countless ages of the past. These children 
of humanity are subject to the same diseases, sustained 
by the same food, and filled with similar longings and 
emotions. All battle with nature. By his inheritance of 
humanity man triumphs where other animals fail. Some- 
one has said: ‘‘Man is nature’s rebel. Where nature 
says Die! man says, ‘I will live.’’”? But man does not will 
Will. He inherits it by being a man. 
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2. Race inheritance. Without taking into account what 
is purely habit or custom, and what abides only because it 
is acquired by each generation anew, we must admit that 
there are certain parts of each one’s heredity that are racial 
and that cause him to differ in some degree from individ- 
uals of other races. Ethnologists have studied these phys- 
ical and racial traits with great care, and believe them to 
be accompanied, by mental traits that divide races and 
determine their progress. Dr. Brinton says, ‘‘ The differ- 
ences among men are the results of physiological processes 
proceeding in definite directions under fixed laws.’’ The 
Negro, the Mongolian, the Latin races, the Anglo-Saxon,— 
all have many characteristics of humanity in common, 
but each has, in addition thereto, many traits not com- 
mon to the others. Latourneau states that the races 
and subraces can be classified according to their men- 
tal traits, characteristics, and differences. Many writers 
on sociology now believe that the inherent nature and 
tendencies of a race, such as the Teutonic or Latin, have 
more to do in determining the nature of the religion 
accepted than the religion has to do in forming these 
qualities. 

3. Characteristics of the father and mother. Every child 
tends to inherit the qualities of its father and mother, but 
chiefly the qualities which they brought into the world, 
_ not those habits, characteristics, and modified structures 
which they have acquired during their lifetime. It is im- 
possible for the child to inherit all the features and qual- 
ities of both parents. What combinations will take place 
is a problem to which we have already given considerable 
attention and concerning which we find that there is no 
absolute agreement. However, there is complete agree- 
ment on one point: whenever two cells come together 
to produce a new life, they tend to vary. Something new 
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is likely to be the result, yes, practically always will be 
the result, unless they are cells containing identical units, 
which is highly improbable. 

4. Individual characteristics due to certain variations. 
The general tendency is to be like the parents, but there 
also exists a tendency to be unlike in some measure. It is 
chiefly by these qualities due to spontaneous variation 
that the individual is distinguished from the mass. One’s 
variations in size, in color of hair or eyes, in structure and 
general features, in passions, in emotional temperament, 
in intellect, and in an infinite variety of gradations and 
combinations of qualities, — all are possible inheritances 
for future generations. That natural variations favorable 
to moral and intellectual development may be transmitted 
has been proved. 

5. Latent potentialities, capabilities, and limitations. It 
often happens that a specific and prominent inherent char- 
acteristic of the father or mother may not appear in their 
posterity for several generations. This was originally called — 
atavism, but recently some objections have been raised to 
this use of the word. Fortunately the idea can be secured 
without disputing about the name. A few cases will illus- 
trate this principle. Color blindness is inherited chiefly by 
the men. A father who is color-blind may have a half- 
dozen daughters with perfect power for discriminating 
colors. These in turn may have children, and no color 
blindness is likely to appear until a male child is born. 
Hemophilia is an incurable blood disease of which the 
victim dies in maturity. It is hereditary but chiefly inher- 
ited by the male children. A mother perfect in health 
may give birth to a son who will die of the disease later 
because his grandfather or great-grandfather had it. 
Spencer traced the case of double thumbs through several 
generations, found many variations, sometimes double 
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toes also, and discovered, moreover, that the quality often 
remained latent for one or two generations. 

What is true of these physical characteristics is also 
true of mental and moral variations, and of limitations. 
They are carried as potentialities for an indefinite time 
and, under causes which we cannot discover, may reap- 
pear. Some believe that in this manner we inherit from 
our most remote ancestors — that there is latent in us 
an infinite number of characteristics and impulses. Jack 
London’s “‘Call of the Wild” is a good illustration of the 
large phase of this idea. Do you any longer doubt that 
heredity is a mighty power behind human life? If so, 
continue to investigate the discoveries in heredity during 
the past forty or fifty years. 


We inherit Things only Potentially. Where were all the 
thoughts and ideas you have had since you began to read 
this chapter? Did they already exist in your mind? Did 
all the ideas and feelings you have had since you were 
born exist in your mind as such at birth? No, you pos- 
sessed only the potentiality. For psychology, things are 
continually coming into existence. Creation is everywhere 
going on. The great works of Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Beethoven, and Raphael did not exist in these men as 
actualities at birth, but there existed only a combination 
of conditions that made such things possible ; neither did 
the military activities and powerful ambition exist in 
Napoleon at birth; nor was Nero born a murderer — only 
the strong potentialities did he bring into the world. 

Many hereditary qualities do not manifest themselves 
until maturity or even much later. Talents and diseases, 
mental, physical, and moral, may remain latent for many 
years. This delayed and unexpected unfolding of latent 
powers often causes us to attribute more to our educational 
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efforts than is proper. We are often paralyzed by the sud- 
den turn that life takes. Wagner was no less a product of 
heredity than Mozart, even if his genius did not develop 
until awakened by a fever at seventeen. 


A Chart to suggest Ideas of Individual Variations. Not 
only do individuals vary in the number and combination 
of qualities they inherit, but there are as many different 
degrees of potentiality in each quality or power as there 
are individuals. Fear is an inherited potentiality ; but, all 
things else being equal, can you imagine any two individ- 
uals coming into the world with potentialities to fear ex- 
actly alike? The same is true of all the potentialities man 
possesses. 

CHART SHOWING INDIVIDUAL VARIATIONS 


INDIVIDUALS No. 1 | No.2 | No.3 |" No:4 | No? 53)3Nos6 
SEIISHNCSS Fer cao ts Lene ee 60 80 50 40 35 45 
Baars os Paes eee a 45 20 85 25 30 70 
Anger S05 ee cca ae oe re 50 65 25 50 20 45 
Tender emotions ...... 70 40 65 a 80 55 
SEX TADUSG me Pik ee te eee 65 70 45 60 65 70 
Curiosity iy Se has 2 ae ae 60 65 40 65 80 25 
imitativeness 20 ee Mee ue oe 70 40 75 70 20 10 
Initiative 206 Pea ae ee 40 70 20 20 75 90 
Tendency to seriousness or to 

melancholy.sahe ss, 50 40 70 70 90 40 


Let the numbers one to six inclusive stand for any six 
children. To the left is a list of several potentialities which 
the average child has in some degree on entering the world. 
These are only suggestive. The list might be made many 
times larger. Now suppose we were able to measure the 
greatest amount of selfishness, of fear, of imitation, of 
melancholy, that any individual could possibly possess, 
and in each case we let 100 represent that maximum. Then 
in all these qualities all other children will stand at some 
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point below 100, but probably no two at the same figure. 
Hence the figures I have placed in these columns opposite 
each potentiality are hypothetical suppositions that each 
child has such a per cent of the maximum possibility of 
fear, of imitation, etc. Notice that some of the potential- 
ities are antagonistic; for example, fear and initiative 
are not good friends. | 

Someone may claim that no six children differ as widely 
as these are made to differ. I do not know about that. 
They may vary less, and they may vary more. This is in- 
tended to suggest an idea. Not only is this general idea true, 
but I do not doubt that, were we able to measure the po- 
tential power of children’s imagination, memory, reason, 
esthetic appreciation, etc., we should be able to form a 
table similar to this. 

The numbers in heavy type indicate that those poten- 
tialities are probably strong enough to dominate all others 
that may stand in their way. Give a man a powerful 
impulse of selfishness and initiative, and all opposing poten- 
tialities will be overcome. The melancholy disposition of 
Buddha left its stamp upon his whole life and dominated 
his interpretation of everything. The insatiable desire for 
knowledge that dominated Socrates would give place to 
nothing else. By a careful study of the great geniuses we 
might be able to make a chart approximately representing 
the power of the dominant potentialities that each brought 
into the world and that directed their activities. 


Relation of Environment to Heredity. That heredity and 
environment determine the destiny of every organism 
born into the world is now no longer a question for dispute. 
But the most confused and entangled question of modern 
times has arisen as to the relative importance and power of 
these two factors. Perfectly absurd things have been said 
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and circulated in books as knowledge. I have no hope of 
clearing the atmosphere. I shall only make suggestions. 

Heredity is not a reality, not an actuality, to which 
environment adds something. It is not a question of addi- 
tion, but of multiplication. Environment is the multi- 
plier; heredity is the multiplicand. But the multiplier 
must be of a denomination corresponding to the multipli- 
cand. Neither heredity nor environment furnishes any 
actualities. They are growths out of conditions. How 
absurd to think of environment as furnishing fear, imita- 
tion, love, hate, etc. Whence do they come? Do the 
clouds, the mountains, thunder and lightning, add mel- 
ancholy, fear, admiration, wonder, or intelligence to the 
individual? Have the physical elements these things to 
give? Or do the elements simply furnish an opportunity 
for the manifestation of a potentiality? But some say 
these qualities are acquired by association with other 
people. Can you lend an idea or a feeling? Ifso, where did 
you get these things to loan? From your ancestry ? Where 
did your ancestors get them? 

Under certain circumstances the Socratic potentialities 
of intelligence and morality would never have become 
actualities. If the multiplier is zero the result is zero. 
But as it was, practically the same multiplier was applied 
to thousands of the Athenians, but the results were accord- 
ing to the size of the multiplicand. No matter how large 
either factor is, if one is zero the result is zero. Environ- 
ment must have material on which to build, and the results 
are according to the quantity and quality of the material. 

However, there is another phase of our problem that 
must not be overlooked. Dr. Chapin says, ‘‘Man exhib- 
its an initiative power drawn from acquired knowledge.” 
But it may be asked, Has not the ape had experience as © 
long as or longer than man? Why has he not developed 
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initiative, language, and a moral sense? Of course, these 
things are a part of our social inheritance now, but we are 
always forgetting that they must have had a beginning. 
Was that beginning merely chance? Or was it something 
different in the “germinal organization”’ ? 


Education must build on what Nature Furnishes. Edu- 
cation is vitally important, and no one should underesti- 
mate its value. But I protest against the old view that it 
is the business of education to remedy the defects of 
nature, to make all children alike where they are unlike, 
to force subjects on them and to build up in each case 
an artificial personality that has no relation to the true 
self. Nature made them unlike. Their inherent individual- 
ity is sacred. When an individual does not abide by the 
habits, customs, and traditions of his age, he may be looked 
upon as peculiar or insane. Fortunately he is usually not 
possessed of a psychological mania to make everybody else 
like himself. However, it must be admitted that there 
may exist many predispositions and potentialities in all 
of us that would have been of service to us and to society 
if they could only have been properly diagnosed and 
developed. 

We are just beginning to study human potentialities 
and capacities. We must also try to study limitations 
and make some provision for them. It is estimated that 
there are in this country 200,000 feeble-minded children. 
Perhaps 180,000 of these are at large and may marry 
and propagate their kind. From this class will come more 
feeble-minded. Many of these feeble-minded become crim- 
inals. They have no prepotent tendency to commit crime, 
but they are simply unable to adjust to our complex civili- 
zation. Only in a few states do we have any check on the 
deaf, the blind, the criminal classes, or the pauper popula- 
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tion. Is it not time that we try to remedy this social 
situation by seeing to it that a more perfect generation 
of children is born into the world? This will be far better 
than building institutions to segregate defectives after 
they are born. 

A recent writer sums up the matter in these words: 
**For the more primitive and fundamental traits in human 
nature, such as energy, capability, persistence, leadership, 
sympathy, and nobility, the whole world affords the stim- 
ulus, a stimulus that is present well-nigh everywhere. If 
a man’s original nature will not respond to the need of 
these qualities and the rewards always ready for them, 
it is vain to expect much from the paltry exercises of the 
schoolroom. The channels in which human energy shall 
proceed, the specific intellectual and moral activities that 
shall profit by human capacities, are less determined by 


inborn traits.... We cannot create intellect, but we can 
prevent such a lamentable waste of it as was caused by 
scholasticism.... The one thing that educational theo- 


rists of today seem to place as the foremost duty of the 
schools — the development of powers and capacities — is 
the one thing that the schools or any other educational 
forces can do least.” 

It is a foolish waste of life and energy to attempt to 
create capacities and interests where nature has fortified 
the individual against them. In the main, education is, as 
Plato characterized it, a process of weeding out and of 
selection more than of creation. 


PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS 


1. Some individuals are so constituted as to rebel against their 
environment in part or completely, whereas the majority fall 
in line with their environment. Is the first tendency any more 
determined by heredity than the second? If so, in what sense? 
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2. How did we get cattle without horns? 


3. Should people with special talents be allowed to develop 
them freely? How can it be done? 


4. Make a list of the colors of the eyes of your family and 
relatives as far as you can. Note the general tendency. 


5. Criticize the following statement: We study geography to 
create imagination. 
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CHAPTER IX 


RELATION AND ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS 


Few things create more general interest than the appar- 
ently strange relation of our daily flow of ideas. How is it 
that the word ‘‘ whistle” may suggest to one mind a mouth 
whistle made from the bark of a piece of wood six inches 
long ; to others, according to circumstances and experience, 
a locomotive, a street car, a steamboat, a foghorn, a story, 
New Year’s night, a piece of metal through which steam 
escapes, a runaway horse, a railroad wreck, a song, a child 
in danger, Santa Claus, etc.? The word “play” will sug- 
gest or be associated with an indefinite number of things 
in different minds. Some think of games; others of pieces 
of literature; others of things apparently unrelated. The 
name “‘Isaac”’ may recall only a printed word, a preacher, 
a merchant, a book someone gave you, a wrong done you, 
the ‘‘Merchant of Venice,” or a father offering up his son 
as a sacrifice. What are the laws that govern these asso- 
ciations and relations of ideas ? 

The difficulty in studying association is that so much 
is intentionally and unintentionally suppressed and so 
modified by an oral record of it that there is little agree- 
ment with the original. Since I have been at work on this 
book a thousand isolated,. quite unimportant, long-past, 
and presumably forever-lost incidents, scenes, dreams, etc. 
have crossed the threshold of consciousness and forcibly 
interrupted the direction of the stream of thought. When 


I am intent on some line of thought, whence come these 
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strangers that seem to play ball in the background of con- 
sciousness? Why are they sometimes so monstrous that 
I am shocked at their presence? Observation of our own 
stream of thought will soon reveal the presence of what 
appears to be a subcurrent. Once while speaking to a 
small group concerning this subject I suddenly detected 
in the undercurrent of consciousness the thought, ‘‘ What 
if I had been the fellow who killed Garfield?” On one 
occasion I asked a class of fifty to observe for one half- 
minute what passed in consciousness. Unexpectedly I 
then began to ask them to relate everything that had 
entered the field of consciousness. Some related an as- 
tonishingly long list and stopped, saying it had been im- 
possible to keep up with their thoughts and that many had 
escaped them. One girl, after much hesitation, said, ‘*To 
tell the truth, I spent most of the time trying to keep 
from thinking of things I would not wish to tell.” I then 
asked how many had discovered in consciousness some- 
thing they would not wish to tell. This condition was 
almost unanimous. Into the most serious moments of 
life creep strange gods. Why do these unbidden guests 
of all descriptions and characters continually come and 
go? Whether in deepest sadness or supremest joy, past 
regrets and future fears knock at the door. 

Our consciousness is to our stream of thought like an 
observer on a winding river. He can see but little of whence 
he came or whither he goes. Knowest thou whither thy 
thoughts will bear thee the next moment? There are laws 
of mental life that determine the direction of this stream 
of ideas, but their operations and causes precede the en- 
trance of ideas into the stream of consciousness and we 
really have no conscious power over them. Present think- 
ing depends largely on past conditions. The order of our 
mental world depends more on the inner, hidden nature of 
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the individual than upon outer conditions. This inner na- 
ture has been determined chiefly by heredity, early ex- 
perience, and training. Or, in other words, it is in the 
storehouse of brain associations. 


Rapidity of Thought. This subject has attracted popu- 
lar attention from remote times; but our increased knowl- 
edge of this rapidity makes it still more wonderful. In one 
half-minute I have just glanced over a new page of printed 
matter. A friend then questions me concerning the con- 
tents. In some way I have taken note of nearly all of 
its four hundred words. But these words are made up 
of characters that must be noted in some way. A record 
of all thoughts inaugurated in this brief time would fill 
several pages. Like a flash, and unexpectedly, the scenes 
of a whole day’s journey in Alaska pass in consciousness. 
In a few minutes one can rehearse in his mind a speech 
of great length and be sure it is all there. Many experi- 
ments show that szmple association time is a very small 
part of a second, but even this time would be greatly re- 
duced could we take into account every association that 
actually passes 1n consciousness. 

Having used James’s classic term, stream of thought, 
which Morgan calls wave of consciousness, we must specify 
some of its attributes. If we examine this stream of 
thought going on within us we shall find: 

1. That it seems to be continuous. On waking from sleep 
we seem to take up the process where we left off. Long 
loss of consciousness due to anesthetics or hypnotism, 
lapses of personality due to disease, or alternating person- 
alities continuing many months are all followed, on return 
to normal condition, by a consciousness of continuity. The © 
most noted case of careful scientific record is that of 
Dr. Hanna, who lost consciousness on being thrown from 
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his buggy. Restoration of consciousness found him a child 
with no memory of his past existence. Some two months 
after this he awoke from a short sleep and immediately 
asked where he was, and inquired about his horse and 
buggy. He had made the union with his old personality. 
It is this consciousness of continuity that gives you 
personality. 

2. That this stream is ever changing. This needs no dem- 
onstration for anyone who has even the slightest ability 
to note what is going on within. 

3. That we are continually interested in some parts of 
this stream more than in others. At any passing moment 
the stream of consciousness carries a multitude of diverse 
ideas. As I now write I am primarily interested in the flow 
of ideas connected with this topic; but, all the while, the 
sighing of the wind, the roar of the water, the towering 
mountains in front of me, the waving trees, the passing 
shadows, the lowing of cattle, — these and many more, to 
say nothing of the bodily sensations, are all borne along 
on the stream of consciousness. Now that I have singled 
them out for use in this illustration, I become successively 
interested in them. This apparent diversity of ideas, 
nevertheless, forms a continuous whole, each having some 
influence on the other. 

4. That we claim every part of this stream as our thoughts, 
feelings, and ideas. Our thoughts, feelings, and ideas are 
not transferable to others. We sometimes speak as if they 
were, but it is only our behavior that causes similar states 
of mind in others. We still claim our mental states as our 
Own and sharply distinguish them from our neighbor’s 
thoughts, feelings, and ideas. They are our peculiar pos- 
session and have a feeling of warmth and intimacy. 

However, there are abnormal cases of multiple person- 
alities. In these cases the stream of consciousness seems 
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to be split up into two or more, each having a distinct 
relation of its own. These cases will be discussed in a 
later chapter. 

5. That the outgoing ideas fade away gradually, often 
disappearing and reappearing many times in a few minutes, 
while the incoming ideas are growing in intensity. These 
outgoing ideas, like individuals, do not die or disappear 
without leaving their influence upon the newcomers. It 
is also true and proved experimentally that there is some 
preparation before these newcomers obtain a place in the 
focus of consciousness. Perhaps on the physical side it is 
the adjustment of nerve action. However, there is often 
something taking place that greatly affects present con- 
sciousness. Later in our consideration of controlled asso- 
ciation we shall discover that to have a definite end in — 
view, a purpose or a mental set, hastens association. 


Importance of ‘Association. The significance of the asso- 
ciation of ideas is important not only in helping us to 
understand human conduct, but for practical educational 
accomplishment and for mental hygiene. Much scientific 
work has been done on this phase of mental, life. It is at 
once connected with what we have had to say about con- 
ditioned reflexes, about inhibition, about accumulated expe- 
rience, and about the complex association areas in the brain. 

The laws I shall attempt to present and to make some 
practical application of are not entirely settled; in fact, 
few things in psychology are. But they can be used as 
general guides. Perhaps their failure in any particular 
case is due to interference caused by some other law or 
conditions not yet well known. 


The Primary Law of Association. The fundamental law of — 
association of ideas is that two or more distinct impressions 
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which have appeared simultaneously or successively in 
consciousness tend to reappear in the same way. It ts 
called the Law of Contiguity. So long as we knew nothing of 
the physical basis of association of ideas due to associated 
nerve paths, and accepted the current popular idea that 
things were related in mind because of their similarity or 
striking contrast, no possible explanation could be given 
for the apparent jumble of ideas that often comes and 
goes, and all the strange guests we have mentioned. 

Satisfactory explanation of the relation and association 
of ideas must be based on the physical processes in the nervous 
system. The first step is physiological habit. In the morn- 
ing I take up my razor to shave. A great number of mus- 
cular habits will simultaneously be operative in my fingers 
and hands, even the larger muscles maintaining a given 
posture. But as I proceed successive habits will determine 
the order — all because they were at one time simulta- 
neously or successively produced. Such habits must also 
prevail in the paths, fibers, and cells of the nervous system, 
only with a thousand times more detail. It is now univer- 
sally admitted that thought is conditioned, but not neces- 
sarily caused, by physiological factors, and the order of 
ideas by the association of brain processes. The Fundamen- 
tal Law of Contiguity is based upon the simultaneous or 
successive activities of brain processes. They control the 
laws of habit in the nervous system. But this is not a 
fact to be regretted, for it 7s these basal habits of association 
that make memory possible. 

In the chapter on ‘*The Nervous System” we passed 
in review the recent Synaptic Theory, now offered as the 
latest explanation of the association of ideas. The theory 
holds that these processes which produce association of 
ideas and feelings are due to the action of the synapses. 
The character of these synaptic connections differs widely 
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in different individuals, but all individuals have some sim- 
ilar adjustments by heredity. This leads to similar re- 
sponses called instincts or general tendencies. But these 
individual differences are made greater by the fact that 
repetition of stimuli tends to weaken the resistance at 
the synapses. The theory is most helpful, but there are 
many problems which it does not answer. 


Laws of Practical Educational Value. Not all things have 
the same power in producing habits in the nervous system. 
We must therefore seek for the causes of the variations. 
Without doubt we inherit predispositions to respond more 
readily in some lines than in others. Or, to express it in 
another way, habit is guided to some extent by instinct. 
We shall find other factors determining these variations. 
Such causes we call Secondary Laws of Association, inas- 
much as they operate under the Fundamental Law of Con- 
tiguity. These are usually given under four heads. 

1. The Law of Repetition tends to make permanent the 
modifications of brain fibers or cells whose activity is si- 
multaneously or successively repeated. Viewing mental 
life as a whole, probably nothing else plays such a large 
part in the permanent association of ideas and conse- — 
quently in memory. The existence of other factors accom- 
panying mere repetition can easily be determined by a 
simple test or two that will also have a practical bearing 
on memorizing. Test I consists of ten short Norwegian 
words, with ten numbers opposite them. Commit them 
to memory by placing a cardboard over all except the 
first pair and then moving down to the last, repeating the 
pairs. Do this without stopping, until you can say them 
with your eyes closed. Record the entire time and the 
number of repetitions. Let the whole class do this. Then 
compare and search for individual differences. 
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TEST I 
Igaar 3 Afkrog 17 
Ellers 11 Gnist Hed 
ISTO, eee 8 Spagna. ab iTige! t 
MCI Venter geahigal uD Fri een eg TD 
Hcriingso ec LAG Baddest wae es 9 
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Following the same directions as above, commit Test II 


and record entire time and number of repetitions. 


LEST LL 
Horses new, 712 Pig tee 19 
City 7 Home UO 
caer Bo Travel 29 
IFO GY Ret 14 Jiisticev: eon 4h5 
POOOKS peel dass iy tipr? Hoslish geese AO 


Compare the records for individual differences, and also 
compare this result with the previous record as to time 
and number of repetitions. Following the same directions, 


memorize Test III, which will not take you long. 


Test III 
POVGm ri atser. ea on es te Marriage 
SC OO Stes Cnr ieee nr ey ca Study 
IVEUIECI eee sd ae peri. fe ony Penitentiary 
IMGTHEr a tenie Acer niet. Abe: Child 
SUT ence eats i is ta be fr ase'5 Moon 
(CADRES rn hy 0 a ee Effect 
Mileeten she ee, Bak, ben Death 
WD ANC Cesena hes iO Music 
SLCAITICL edi aes NN tate A at le Ocean 
STING Vins a i erneaert dS) ot! 6 Church 


Many interesting facts may be discovered in these tests. 
We progress from purely mechanical association, especially 
if we are ignorant of the Norwegian language, to causal 
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relations and to a point where we draw largely from our 
past experience and ideas. The first is about on a par with 
the old system of forcing on a child a meaningless alphabet 
and the spelling of meaningless words. Investigation would 
doubtless prove that much of the child’s study, either from 
necessity or from not knowing how to study, is still of this 
nature. Repetition will finally beget the results, but in all 
ihese cases it 1s not a question as to what can be done; tt is a 
question of economy and of wholesome effect upon the mind. 

The comparison of results of these three tests made by 
several individuals will probably make clear certain pecu- 
liarities of different minds. For example, I have found 
that the novelty of Test I will often have a beneficial 
effect in helping to memorize it. Emotional interest 
fixes attention. In case two or more successive words be- 
gin with the same letter, this association is utilized. In 
Test III the majority never pay any attention to the 
second series of words after the first rehearsal. Former 
associations are dominant. 

Should the words and numbers in Test I be so com- 
pletely forgotten that you could not be certain of a single 
one of them as ever having appeared in the list, and then 
should half or more of them be injected into another list, 
the influence of past experience would be unconsciously 
manifest so as to render this test easier. To show this 
clearly a longer test should be selected. 

By careful tests it has been recently shown that not only 
are the zmmediately successive impressions thus associated, 
but every second, third, fourth, or fifth one bears a relation 
to a corresponding one. For example, in a list of five hun-. 
dred syllables there may exist some association between 
every third, fourth, fitth, or sixth one. Even when you 
have apparently forgotten such a list of nonsense syllables, 
it is still evident that you will much more readily learn a 
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series composed of every third or fifth one selected from 
such a list than a new list of the same number of nonsense 
syllables, though there may not be any conscious recognition 
of these words as having been seen before. 

Again, suppose you are to commit to memory fifty 
lines of poetry. Select fifty lines from Tennyson; repeat 
them twice in the morning and twice in the evening until 
you can repeat all without the book. Then select fifty 
similar lines from the same author and selection and repeat 
as many times as you can without reaching a marked de- 
gree of fatigue. If necessary, try again as soon as fatigue 
has disappeared. Then compare the number of repetitions 
and time spent on the two. It will doubtless be found 
that the first test economizes time and energy. 

Again, commit to memory twenty-five or fifty lines by 
learning only a few at a time, and then a few more, until 
the whole is learned. Under the same conditions commit 
to memory a similar number of lines from the same selec- 
_ tion, only read the entire number each time until you 
are sure of the whole. Carefully record the time in each 
case. Which will have the advantage in saving time? In 
justice I should not tell you, but lest you never try it and 
because of its practical application to study, I say the com- 
plete reading each time has an immense advantage. The 
reason why this is not the customary method is due to the 
fact that the student becomes discouraged because several 
readings apparently bring no results. But when memory 
is accomplished by repeating the whole until it is learned, 
it appears suddenly and has the immense advantage of 
being under a continuous train of associations. In repeat- 
ing the work it is not divided into sections that must be 
put together. It forms one whole. 

2. The Law of Emotional Interest plays an important 
Part in the association of ideas and fully explains many a 
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strange combination of ideas. For example, my earliest 
recollection is that of being hurt by a horse; and associ- 
ated with this incident is a vivid image of an old barn, 
even to the minutest detail. 

An emotional undertone often colors all the associations 
of a given impression. A whole multitude of thoughts 
and impressions may be permanently cemented by an 
abiding undertone emotion. Lovers and homesick people 
know what I mean. The very thought of a Turk first 
brings to my consciousness the vision of an old, dilapi- 
dated bridge across one arm of the sea at Constantinople, 
the moonlit hills of the Asiatic shore, the sound of the 
ships, the songs of some laboring Turks, and then a 
countless number of impressions concerning the general 
conditions. Because of the mingled feelings of joy and 
sadness prevailing that night, this vision is the starting 
point of days of reminiscences. 

Interest of all kinds, and especially interest as presented 
in connection with our dominant tendencies and attitudes, 
gives direction to the association and relation of ideas. In 
the case of natural-born geniuses it is emotional interest 
that guides the association and relation of ideas. Here 
we must look deeper, for hereditary tendencies help to de- 
termine reactions in certain lines, just as the instinctive 
tendencies of animals give preference to. certain stimuli. 

Attention, which plays such an important part in the 
association of ideas and in education, is usually a second- 
ary result of deep interest. In the common classification 
of attention into sensorial, intellectual, voluntary, and 
involuntary, all but one of them rests on natural or 
acquired interest,— emotional tone. Sensorial attention 
depends upon the strength of the stimulus and upon the 
native tendencies to respond. In early life intellectual 
attention is due to curiosity-instinct. 
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Probably ninety-nine per cent of our daily activities 
should be called involuntary. They are the results of our 
inherited tendencies plus habits and experiences. When 
they are not semiconscious, such activities are guided by 
an emotional ‘ione, caused by the background described 
above. Associations that touch our inherited tendencies and 
that are accompanied or followed by pleasing results are the 
most easily formed. 

3. The Law of Recency. A strong, vivid, recent expe- 
rience may take the place of many repetitions. The fact 
that I used the word ‘‘Isaac”’ in the relation I did at the 
beginning of this chapter may cause you to have a different 
association on hearing it again. All things else being equal, 
the most recent experience will most easily be associated 
in consciousness. Whatever else may be in dreams, usu- 
ally some of the events of the day are represented. 

4. Voluntary attention is usually stated as one of these 
secondary laws of association. I believe the term is difficult 
and unfortunate. A better term would be Consciousness 
of Effort. But we shall make clear what is generally meant 
by the term voluntary attention. Concentrate your atten- 
tion upon the next hundred words so that you will know 
when you have covered a hundred words, and at the 
same time you must know something of what is said in 
these words. Now do it. Begin. You are at this moment 
changing your mental attitude. There is a certain tension 
which you feel in your muscles. A feeling of effort is the 
result. Strange ideas try to crowd you off the track, to 
confuse your counting, but you must succeed. You are 
probably forming an association, never before formed, 
between the line and the number of words in it. Perhaps 
you have some idea of the number of lines on a page. 
Hereafter you will remember where you did this, your 
position, surroundings, etc. If you have obeyed me, you 
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know the Law of Voluntary Attention. It is more easily 
remembered than defined. 

By this concentration of attention some ideas are given 
vigor. A number of noises are disturbing me now as | 
write. If I should focus attention upon them with a view 
to analyzing them and ascertaining the number, they 
would become prominent in the stream of consciousness 
and be permanently associated. Even this has caused 
my attention to turn to them, and ever after these pages 
will probably suggest this series of impressions. That it 
is a cold, dark night will be, by accidental association, 
connected with this occasion. 

I agree with James that this voluntary effort endures 
only for a few moments. We launch ourselves and soon 
we are carried on by the stream of thought. But the mis- 
leading thing is that we do not launch ourselves without a 
cause, as is usually implied by this term. Why did you 
count those hundred words? Had I not commanded it, 
would you have counted? But this fact remains: Concen- 
tration increases brain modification, whatever the cause may 
be, and thereby furthers the association of ideas. 


Interference of Association. So far, we have been talking 
about the things that facilitate association, and we have 
only negatively referred to the dangers of interference. 
Experimental evidence shows a variety of conditions that 
interfere with association. Most of these are too detailed 
to recount here. For example, the normal, average reac- 
tion time to a given word should be about two seconds. 
But where antagonistic ideas and emotions are awakened ~ 
this is often lengthened to ten or twenty seconds, and 
sometimes no reaction is produced at all. The most 
marked cases of interference are found in those abnormal — 
individuals who are suffering from obsessions or fixed ideas. 
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For practical purposes we should assume that all asso- 
ciations have a certain amount of compelling power. If 
once the inaccurate, the unessential, comes up, it is likely 
to keep intruding into our mental operations. The em- 
phasizing of inaccurate grammatical examples on purpose 
is bad psychology, because it often happens that we are 
trapped into doing just what we wish to avoid. 

Some people develop the peculiar habit of being double- 
minded. Any two things of opposite nature seem to be 
present in the mind on the mention of either one. This 
leads to hesitation and confusion. Some individuals de- 
_ velop the habit of saying just the opposite of what is 
intended. If they attempt to say ‘two p.M.,” they say 
“two A.M.” If it is a case of saying “yesterday,” they 
say “‘today.”’ 

Another form of interference consists in saying and 
doing all manner of foolish and useless things to keep from 
doing the things we know we should do, or from thinking 
or saying certain things. It may be to keep from studying 
a certain lesson, from writing a disagreeable letter, or 
from going to bed. Life is full of interferences which 
should be eliminated if we are to form healthy associations 
of ideas and feelings. 


Association in Dreams. Many valuable investigations 
have recently been made on the subject of Dreams. 
Dreams are lighter and more logical during daytime than 
at night. The structure of the dream also bears some re- 
lation to the deepness of the sleep. A French investigator, 
N. Vaschilde, claims to have found a brief period of for- 
getfulness on waking. He discusses to some extent **How 
to control Dreams.” All efforts to control the hour of 
waking affect dreams. The influence of suggestion can 
hardly be overestimated. 
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The most thorough and systematic research into dream- 
land is Freud’s ‘‘Interpretation of Dreams.’ On account 
of its important relations to the general problems of asso- 
ciation of ideas the chief principles must be reviewed. 
Freud does not consider dreams a senseless complex of 
hallucinations, roaming lawlessly in the brain of the 
sleeper, nor simply psychical reactions to outside stimuli. 
He holds that deep in the subconscious is hidden a dream 
material that is coherent and logical. The dream is the 
translation of this hieroglyphic, symbolic material or 
record of the past life into common speech. Impressions 
in life, long past, especially shocks, strong feelings, and 
desires, are presented in symbolical form. We all have, 
treasured in the subconscious mind, many wishes sup- 
pressed since childhood. 

Attempts to-analyze dreams scientifically were made 
in medicine and other fields long before Freud wrote his 
book on the ‘Interpretation of Dreams,” but it was he 
who gave us a new and elaborate method. Now all psy- 
chologists and all medical men feel the significance of this 
theory, even if they do not accept it. Here we can neither 
defend the theory nor oppose it, but only try to state 
the main features. 

Freud holds that no mental activity is arbitrary or 
accidental. In the main, dreams must be considered the 
result of lifelong suppressed and accumulated wishes. 
But you must not put your meaning into the word wish. 
It includes all the deep tendencies and complexes as well 
as yourself as a whole. It also includes the unconscious 
biological forces in us. 

Again, Freud distinguishes between the dream content 
and the form of the dream in the same way in which we 
should distinguish between the form of a piece of liter- 
ature and the real meaning underlying it. We must look 
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for the real content of the dream in its symbolic nature. 
Like many stories and pieces of literature, the dream must 
be interpreted. Or, just as the best myths are now sup- 
posed to have had some meaning, purpose, or truth be- 
hind them, so,it is with dreams. 

Again, dreams are always dramatized — acted out. You 
are always in the action — imaginary wish fulfillment. 
Dreams contain the most intimate things of our life and 
nature. “Dreams,” says Freud, ‘tare the royal road to 
a knowledge of the unconscious in the soul.”’ 


The Free-Association Test. The best example of free as- 
sociation you can find in your own life is what we call 
daydreaming. Let us suppose you are idly waiting in the 
automobile for a friend. The sun has just sunk behind 
the western sky. The deep colors in the sky cause you to 
daydream of a trip you read about, say to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. You picture the scene. Then you imagine 
the arrangements of the boat, the dining-room, the parlors, 
the crowds and gay people on the boat, the games and 
conversation, the ballroom and the dance. You even get 
excited and confused in your thoughts. So you go on 
and on. This is free association of ideas. 

Professor Jung, of Jena, has developed an elaborate sys- 
tem of tests in free association. The work is related to and 
bears out some of the conclusions of the Freudian school. 
For practical tests a list of one hundred common words 
is carefully selected. The list has been perfected so as to 
strike readily all the practical occurrences of life. The 
words are then pronounced one after another, and the 
person tested is instructed to answer as quickly as possible 
with the first word that enters the field of consciousness. 
The time necessary for a response is carefully recorded. 
Here is one of the standard lists: 
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1. ink 26. tree 51. glass 76. expensive 

2. bread 27. sin 52. die 77. Bible 

3. mountain 28. plum 53. dream 78. foot 

4, box 29. paint 54. white 79. foolish 

5, pay 30. abuse 55. choose 80. sad 

6. head 31. sweet 56. fall 81. pure 

7. lamp 32. wash 57. prick 82. quarrel 

8. cook 33. woman 58. dance 83. father 

9. green 34. long 59. pride 84. house 
10. part 35. pity 60. water 85. swim 
11. needle 36. sleep 61. month 86. mirror 
12. salt 37. lie 62. ridicule 87. book 
13. love 38. family 63. stork 88. old 
14. stem 39. fly 64. kiss 89. sing 
15. bath 40. narrow 65. big 90. man 
16. anger 41. dead 66. teeth 91. window 
17. chair 42. money 67. wall 92. play 
18. custom 43. unjust 68. despise 93. blue 
19. village 44, ship 69. apple 94, joy 
20. sick 45. blood 70. child 95. night 
21. voyage 46. rich 71. luck 96. snake 
22. brother 47. yellow 72. wild 97. bride 
23. new 48. pencil 73. friend 98. trouble 
24. false 49. marry 74. lake 99. heart 
25. cold 50. fear 75. hungry 100. mother 


To those who know psychology only from books this 
seems so simple that it is silly. But what actually hap- 
pens? The average time of response is about two seconds. 
However, in a number of cases the time will be lengthened 
to ten or twenty seconds, even forty-five, and sometimes 
there will be complete inability to answer. Or the indi- 


vidual may suppress the first word, and then he usually © 


wants to give more than one. He may frequently laugh on 
the presentation of the word, or blush and hesitate. 

All these facts have a deep, psychological significance. 
All these associations are dependent on three things: past 
frequency, recency, and intensity, or the feeling-tone. If 


the person shows long reaction time and disturbance on — 


words relating to financial matters, the indications are that 


Ce 
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he is having trouble of that kind; the same thing is true 
of words relating to family, marriage, school, crime. In 
this way free-association tests are held to be fair indica- 
tions even of criminal acts. Any strong emotion once 
aroused interferes with the reaction. If the individual 
tries to conceal his emotion, it makes his response only the 
more indicative. In such a case one individual responded 
nine times with the word ‘tmucilage.”” No better indication 
of his intention to conceal something could have been given. 


Controlled Association. I am writing this book under 
controlled association. I have a deep purpose, and a 
definite chapter and topic on which to work. Because of 
this, everything I read or glance through presents only 
the desired association. In the background of my con- 
sciousness is the question How would this fit into what 
I am writing ? 

But we have also worked out methods of direct control. 
Indeed a large part of our intelligence tests is of this nature. 
Take the examples of naming opposites, of giving syno- 
nyms, of responding with the capital of a given country. 
It is a very significant fact that reaction time here is 
shortened by controlled association in all cases where the 
individual actually knows what is desired. 

This is explained by the fact that the mind or nervous 
System, as you like, gets set for the task. As already stated 
in the example of writing this book, mental set is a selective 
force. It gives alertness to perception and to all forms of 
association of that particular kind. Mental set is such a 
controlling factor that it is of vital importance wherever 
consecutive thinking is involved. Again, we return to the 
part which interest and purpose play in life. Anyone whose 
life is dominated by a great purpose has a continual mental 
set for that thing — and it never fails to bring its results. 
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PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS 


1. Have you ever had or do you know of any mental conflicts? 
How can they be prevented ? 


2. Discuss means of avoiding confusion. 
8. Record all your dreams for one week. 


4. Look around the room and then begin to say just single 
words until you mention one hundred. Have someone take the 
words down. Now look for what governed the association. 


5. For what work do you have a mental set which you think 
helps to control your associations? Why not have it for all your 
work? Explain why you like one subject and dislike another. 


6. Make a list of a half-dozen things that occur to you most 
frequently during a day; during a week. 
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CHAPTER X 
MEMORY AND IMAGINATION 


Differences of opinion and confusion in psychology are 
caused by our constant effort to make a definite distinction 
between the different mental processes. Many are not 
willing to recognize a gradual development of such proc- 
esses as perception, discrimination, memory, imagination, 
and thinking, through a great variety of behavior from 
the lowest forms of life to the highest. In my judgment 
behavior will never reach any satisfactory explanation 
until we recognize this fact. Why must we think that ants 
and birds have the same kind of memory which we have, 
if they have any memory? May not the amceba have a 
different order of mind from ours? The ape may imagine, 
but not with the same free play and vividness of images 
as the child that constructs a playhouse. By almost im- 
perceptible degrees of intensity and of different orders, 
consciousness may arise from brain activity. Indeed, 
consciousness may exist in simpler and simpler forms down 
to the lowest orders of life. 

However these big problems may be solved, we shall 
have no trouble by experimental evidence to show that we 
have various grades of memory, imagination, and think- 
ing. This will help us to a better understanding of conduct 
in ourselves. 


Memory and Imagination in Animals. Gradually we are 
passing from the old theological idea that animals have 


only instincts, man intellect. This doctrine my first 
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teacher of psychology taught without compromise. Yet 
she was injudicious enough to mention the case of her dog 
that was kept in the house during the time he had a broken 
leg. She stated that months after he was well, when 
scolded for being in the house, he would feign lameness. 
I have often wondered if she was stupid or only bookish, 
that she did not see that this case involved some kind of 
memory, imagination, and inference or reasoning — some 
kind, I say. 

We may look in vain for any time or place where 
memory, imagination, and thinking came into existence 
as we find them in ourselves. They are the products of a 
gradual evolution from older and more unconscious forms. 
They exist now even in human beings in all kinds of forms, 
combinations, and degrees. 

Scientifically, we ought to know, if it is possible, whether 
animals use images or not. If they do, it will not discredit 
us in the least. I am reminded of James’s great address on 
‘““Human Immortality,” in which he said to a band of 
missionaries: ‘‘Be honest; not one of you ever pictured 
to yourself a heaven overflowing with Chinamen. Why 
should I be jealous if even the leaves on the trees are im- 
mortal?’’ Is an image an absolute necessity for memory ? 
If so, it proves too much. The power of image formation 
varies in all degrees with human beings. In my limited 
investigations I have found at least a half-dozen students 
practically devoid of any visual imagery. Galton in his 
pioneer work on these lines says, ‘‘To my astonishment I 
found that the great majority of the men of science to 
whom I first applied, protested that mental imagery was 
unknown to them.” 

Romanes has given a number of cases of memory in 
birds, horses, elephants, dogs, and monkeys, which anyone 
can verify by observation of the higher animals, and which 
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certainly involve some kind of conscious memory. I can- 
not subscribe to the statement that “there is no good 
reason for believing that any animal possesses memory in 
this, its truest form.”” On the other hand, the facts compel 
me to concede the statement of Miss Washburn, that “it 
is not likely that any such gulf separates the human mind 
from that of the higher animals as would be involved in the 
absence from the latter of all images of past experiences.” 

We now have that voluminous experimental study by 
Professor Kohler, of Berlin, on ‘‘The Mentality of Apes.” 
Various interpretations may be put upon these facts, ac- 
cording to one’s purposes. He warns us that the study of 
such animals in isolation naturally will give different 
results from the investigation of such activity as is seen 
in the native group amid native surroundings. 

Among the many striking facts presented I cannot re- 
frain from quoting one, not of the apes, but of a dog: 

“Again the following incident shows how closely some 
of the perceptions of the higher animal species must re- 
semble ours, though one might at first tend to regard the 
impression we received in this incident as the product of 
very complicated ‘higher processes.’ I was riding down a 
mountain path on a cold moonlight night in winter when 
a faint mist made everything seem larger and more fan- 
tastic in outline. My guide was walking behind me, and 
his very lively little dog trotted wearily about one hundred 
Metres in front. A little ahead, the path dipped into a dark 
cleft in the hills; facing us in the moonlight several pine 
stumps stood out upon the opposite slope. As I rode on I 
perceived, to my surprise, that an old man was crouching 
in an attitude eloquent of misery and dejection on top of 
one of these stumps, alone and motionless in the cold night 
among the mountain solitudes; a pitiful and, at the same 
time, a somewhat uncanny spectacle. As our pathway led 
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close by the old man’s perch, I waited in silence till we 
should reach him. The guide seemed to have noticed 
nothing — at any rate, he, too, was silent. When the dog 
had got near to the crouching form, he sprang with an 
excited bark towards him, and circled around for some 
time, still barking. Then he appeared to regain his com- 
posure and went on his way. Meanwhile we had come up, 
and in a few rapid processes which I cannot describe, the 
old man had resolved himself into a group of short branches 
and shoots of one of the pine stumps. I then asked the 
guide why the dog had barked. These were the first words 
uttered. ‘Oh, he’ll have thought that there was an old 
man,’ was the answer. ‘I thought so too, at first.’ For 
two human beings, at the same time but quite independ- 
ently, to have received at some distance the same optical 
delusion, the visual impression must have been strong; 
and even the dog who trotted heedlessly past dozens of 
pine stumps — some of them with strongly developed 
twigs and shoots — was much excited. Even if we admit 
that he may not have received exactly the same impression 
as we did, the occurrence remains curious enough.” 


Degrees of Memory. Since Hering’s remarkable analysis 
of organic memory the use of this term is not only proper 
but necessary. It includes the power of organic tissue to 
retain past impressions which predispose to certain future 
lines of action. The powerful force of heredity has its basis 
in organic memory. This is also manifested in the reflex 
activities already considered. In the highly developed 
reflexive and often habitual activity, consciousness may 
accompany the process, but the cause seems to abide in 
the organic tissue. 

The many acquired secondary reflexes, such as walking, 
highly perfected playing of musical instruments, perform- 
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ances of thoroughly trained animals, and expert marksman- 
ship, seem to have lost in a large measure their dependence 
on consciousness, and the power seems to abide in the 
muscles. To know that this power exists and how to con- 
ceive of it are'two different propositions. Houdin, having 
practiced until he was able to keep four balls in the air at 
once and at the same time to read from a book without 
hesitation, says that after thirty years, with scarcely any 
practice, he was able to read while keeping up three balls. 
The question of conscious memory in animals is largely 
a question as to how much organic memory can explain. 

In the last few years much experimental work has been 
done with animals. Pavlov and his students have devel- 
oped valuable scientific material on what they call memory 
reflexes. Recall what has already been said on conditioned 
reflexes. The dog is fed while a bell is sounded. After 
several repetitions the saliva flows freely if the bell is 
struck, even when the dog is not fed. Now suppose that 
the dog is not fed until two or three minutes after the bell 
is sounded. When this method of feeding has been re- 
peated several times and then the bell is sounded without 
giving any meat, the saliva flows at the sound of the bell 
but not until the two or three minutes have elapsed. All 
stimuli are absent during these moments, and whatever 
is taking place is in the brain. It corresponds to the past 
experiences. Similar memory reflexes have been estab- 
lished in children. In nervous, excitable children of a de- 
fective nature the exactness of the memory reflex is 
greatly reduced. In imbecile children it is difficult to 
establish at all. In short, the memory reflex varies with 
the intelligence of the child. 

Professor Watson was able to establish emotional con- 
ditioned reflexes in children. Without a doubt many of 
these emotional reflexes are established in children by 
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sudden shocks. Again, they are gradually formed in the 
most commonplace ways, and in future life the same or a 
similar stimulus may cause an emotional state that seems 
to have no explanation. The relations between the mother 
and the child are continually forming these conditioned 
emotional reactions. 

Finally, these memory reflexes may be manifested with- 
out the accompanying stimulus. Is not homesickness a 
result of such conditioned reflexes, built up through a 
long period of associations? Thus, many of our activ- 
ities are hidden from us. 

Different writers put different meanings into the word 
memory. It is therefore desirable that we call attention 
to the different ways of conceiving of memory. Impres- 
sions are received through our sense organs and preserved 
in the nervous system. The reading of these words now 
will leave some impression on the nervous system and in 
some way may be retained there for years. This is called 
retention. It is only a part of the memory process but is 
sometimes thought of as memory. 

Even in future years some condition, such as the conn 
of this book, may reinstate similar activities in your nerv- — 
ous system which will be partially or completely recog- 
nized by you. This activity is the physical basis of recall. 
Some writers treat this as the essential element in memory. 
But it is still possible to consider your conscious recogni- — 
tion of having read this at a certain time and place as the 
real memory act, being conscious that the experience 
happened before. But it seems best to think of all these 
phases as the memory process. Often it may be incomplete. 


Semiconscious Memory. We are conscious of things in 


different degrees. Just what controls nervous action in 
these cases, or why some of these processes should fail to 


| 
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bring complete consciousness, we do not know. Semicon- 
scious memory might well be applied to a large field of 
psychological activity which cannot exactly be classed 
under the head of reflexes or habitual activity. 

One writer has presented some of this material under 
noninstinctive adjustments on the organic level of conscious- 
ness. “In walking we go through the crowds, turning this 
way and that way without bumping into anybody. We 
avoid stumbling over rough places, turn aside for trees, 
for stones, for muddy spots. We come to a stream and give 
just the right spring to leap across it. We balance on one 
foot, we shoot at a target, we hit or catch a baseball that is 
thrown. We drive a tennis ball aright, walk on the rail 
of a railway track, or even learn to walk a tight rope.” 
These and hundreds of other adjustments that might be 
mentioned, such as bicycle riding, dancing, circus perform- 
ing, coming down a flight of stairs in the dark, turning to 
the proper corner for the book one happens to want, while 
apparently occupied with something else, are generally not 
wholly unconscious ; but no image of any past performance 
seems to be necessary. The conscious part seems concerned 
only with the end to be accomplished. 

In a much larger way many dim memories of past ex- 
perience exercise a control over our flow of ideas and over 
our conduct, without thrusting any vivid images into con- 
sciousness. A sudden shock, an insult, a fright, a sad 
story, a grand theatrical performance, a powerful book, — 
none of these lose their guiding effect on life as soon as 
they cease to be evoked in the form of conscious images. 
Shall we then say they are in no wise remembered ? 

We have already spoken of what many writers call 
mental set. But does not mental set imply that some con- 
dition lies in the background of consciousness? Suppose 
that last night I received a telegram, and the first thought 
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was that it probably announced the death of a dear friend 
who has been ill. However, it was only a telegram telling 
me that reservations had been made on the steamer for 
me. Suppose I have given no more conscious attention 
to the telegram. It has been out of my mind, for I slept 
undisturbed through the night. Yet all day I have been 
in a different mood. I have a mental set for things serious. 
Even the sight of a newsboy makes me think of my friend. 
How long will it last? That is hard to say. Some disturb- ~ 
ance of the nerve centers must still be continuing and must 
be the cause of my mental set. 

We know now that when we get angry, frightened, sad, 
or perplexed, the cells of the body are thrown into disorder, 
and may be hours, or in extreme cases days and weeks, 
in regaining their proper equilibrium. But these disturb- 
ances are not without their effect on consciousness and 
are held in the dim consciousness of memory. 


Feeling of Familiarity. This is another form of memory 
slightly different from those already mentioned. However, 
do not think we are attempting to isolate any particular 
forms. Our thesis is that there 1s a gradual development 
from the lowest forms of memory to the highest degrees 
of conscious memory and imagination. As already stated, 
the general order in the memory process usually accepted 
is impression, retention, recall, and recognition. Here again, 
if by recall we are to imply anything more than the re- | 
instatement of action in the nervous system, something 
strictly conscious, then recognition precedes recall in 
that sense. | 

Let us see how an experience once lost to consciousness 
is recalled. Let us begin with simple cases in animals. 
As we have seen in the case of Pavlov’s dogs, after a thing 
has been learned, all we need for the recall of such activity 
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is a stimulus which has been connected with the past activ- 
ity. Suppose a cat has learned to get out of a certain room 
by climbing up over the door. In dissimilar rooms some 
other way of escape is sought. But if the cat is placed in 
the same situation as in the first case, he climbs over the 
door. The stimulus produced the necessary reaction. 

What are the mental activities of such a cat or of Pav- 
lov’s dogs? In most cases we do not know. Since the 
~ animal cannot tell us in unmistakable language, we are 
left mainly to conjecture. In many cases it seems to be 
pure reflex, while in other cases the animal shows at least 
all possible signs of familiarity. 

Do human beings learn and recall in this same way? In 
a large measure, yes. But we can easily carry our analogy 
too far. There are all manner of variations even among 
animals. Suppose you have committed to memory Gray’s 
“Elegy written in a Country Churchyard.” You have not 
thought of this poem for some time. You visit the identi- 
cal spot where he is supposed to have written it. At first 
the usual feelings of being in a graveyard creep Over you. 
Perhaps you say to yourself: ‘I used to know the poem 
which describes this place. Things here seem familiar.” 
You observe all the surroundings, then you say to your- 
self: “How does it start? Oh, yes.” 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 


The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way — 


Now what? 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Thus each preceding stimulus of words and feelings be- 
comes the stimulus for the next. | | 

Here your recall has been due to a complex stimulation 
that.cannot be conceived in the case of animal reactions. 
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The mood and temper of mind, or mental set, a long 
train of life’s experiences, have been operative. After 
many years’ absence from the farm of his boyhood days 
G. Stanley Hall made a special visit to see what long- 
past memories he might recall. Just below where the old 
house used to stand he observed a beautiful green meadow. 
Every time he passed over this place he had a strange 
feeling of some past experience which failed to come into 
consciousness. Finally, it dawned upon him that here was 
once the low land where he so often rode the horses to the 
watering trough. 

However, human beings do not always seem to need 
these external stimulations. We do not absolutely know 
that animals always need them. In daydreams and in 
real dreams the scenes of distant travel, of long-past child- 
hood, of stories and books read in early life, seem to come 
without the aid of outside stimulation. Under the strain 
of emotional excitement, of fear or distraction, we may 
fail to recognize the most common things or occurrences ; 
yet there persists a feeling of familiarity. 

This feeling of familiarity assumes many forms in us. 
Such a feeling is undoubtedly quite common to animals. 
It is by no means the same as an anticipatory image 
which is usually projected by some form of the imagina- 
tion into the future. Such images the child forms in build- 
ing a house or in anticipating the outcome of a story. 
There is a lower order of anticipatory images in animals 
which need not involve consciousness of past experiences. — 
However, such images are the raw material for memory 
images and it seems hardly probable that the result of ac- 
tions can be anticipated by animals without some aid from 
sources such as are presented under semiconscious memory. — 

Can we not recall many cases when a given passage, a _ 
poem, a story, a person, a place, an anecdote, or anincident _ 
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seemed familiar, yet we were unable to locate it in any 
definite past experience? Sometimes this may be due toa 
past similar experience which we do not recognize because 
_ we are confusing similarity with identity, but it may also 
be due to partial memory. A strange speculative theory 
about a past existence has been invoked to explain the 
feeling that we have been here before when we know we 
have not. In all such cases what is not due to auto- 
suggestion is undoubtedly due to a past similar experience 
not then recognized. 

Again, there are countless numbers of experiences that 
will never again be in consciousness unless similar experi- 
ences are thrust upon us. Then we recognize them. We 
may even be sure of the experience, but unable to locate 
it in time and place. Recently a young lady called to see 
me. I felt positively sure I recognized her. I secured her 
name, acted as if I had always known her, and, being so 
sure, I said, “‘Where did I meet you?” She replied, ‘t No- 
where.”’ I am still at a loss for an explanation of this 
positive feeling of certainty, but it must be related to some 
past impression of someone else that now dominates this 
interpretation but does not fully rise in consciousness. 


Memory Images of the Different Senses. Visual images 
predominate in most people, and with some they are 
almost the only mode by which memory and imagination 
represent the past to the individual. It will be an easy 
matter to get an insight into this individual variation. 
Select forty or fifty words, such as dancing, battle, thunder- 
storm, merry-go-round, coffee, toothache: request the class 
to note what first comes into consciousness as you utter 
these unexpected words. Some will see the dance hall, 
the battlefield, the lightning and the sky, the steam rising 
from the coffee. Some will hear the music, the cannon 
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roar, the music of the merry-go-round. Others will feel 
the movement of the dance or of the merry-go-round, the 
shudder produced by the thunder. A few will smell or 


taste the coffee. If this be carried far enough, careful . 


selections made, and records kept, you can discover the 
dominant tendency of each person. 

Remarkable individual differences exist and should be 
taken into account in our educative process. Persons 
strongly inclined to be visual-minded find it difficult to 
learn a foreign language through the ear. It is this type 
of mind that may play a half-dozen games of chess at 
once, blindfolded. Those ear-minded find the oral lan- 
guage easy. To have images of taste, smell, and move- 
ment is not common, but many very marked cases may 
be found.’ Very few individuals are limited exclusively to 
any one of these kinds of memory, but in most people 
either visual or auditory images predominate, and motor 
are perhaps next in generality. 


The Complete Memory Process. This includes (1) re- 
tention of past impressions; (2) recall of such impres- 
sions; (3) recognition as a past experience; (4) location 
in space and time; (5) association of impressions in nor- 
mal relations. Certainly it has now become evident that 
we have not only memory, but memories. 

The common use of the word memory involves this whole 
process. We have already given due attention to retention 
and recall. Recognition varies in degrees from the bare 
disturbance of our stream of consciousness to complete 
recognitions and localization in time and place. You will 
at once see that semiconscious memory and the feeling of 
familiarity are but varying degrees of recognition. 

We are continually recognizing past experiences as 
having occurred at some time and in some place in past 
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life, but we do not have a feeling of absolute certainty 
until we can say at such a time and in such a place. Feelings 
of familiarity may be very misleading, yes, very false. We 
need more assurance. Location in time and space, together 
with other attending circumstances that are almost sure 
to follow, complete our confidence. 

Suppose this circumstance happened just today. You 
met a man on the street. He knew you and spoke to you. 
At first, you were not sure which of two names was his. 
You said, ‘‘ Where did I meet you?” *‘Were you ever in 
Honolulu?” asked the man. This clue was sufficient and 
you said: “Oh, yes. Your name is Franklin. I remember 
you now. We met the first afternoon on the steamer. | 
was standing on the deck, watching the big waves. I have 
it all now.”’ The mind goes on unraveling one experience 
after another. All doubt has disappeared. 


The Physical Basis of Memory. It isnow conceded (1) that 
memory is wholly conditioned on brain paths and their con- 
nections; (2) that no past event can appear in conscious- 
ness unless the same fibers and cells are again stimulated 
to. action very similar to the original; (3) that retention 
and recall are but the law of habit in the nervous Sys- 
tem; (4) that when certain parts of the brain fail to func- 
tion or are destroyed there is temporary or permanent 
_ damage to memory. 

Such diseases of memory are well described by Ribot. 
Aphasia is the loss of the power of speech, due not to any 
defect in articulation or in general intelligence; it 7s for- 
getting how. Agraphia is a disorder by which the indi- 
vidual forgets how to write. The muscles are unaffected, 
but memory of the past art is wanting. Alexia is loss of 
Memory of the process of reading. We also have many 
cases of purely intellectual phenomena in which memory 
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fails in particular lines only. The loss of the power to 
remember proper names, while memory for all other things 
is normal, is occasionally found. 

A few years ago I made some observations on a physi- 
cian’s daughter, who had received a severe injury by 
falling from a third-story window. When I met her she 
was perfectly well, but very much deformed, and had re- 
gained her mental power and vigor except the ability to 
remember proper names. As a substitute she described 
in minute detail until the person or object referred to was 
clearly recognized. Such diseases of memory, together 
with the results of many surgical operations, compel the 
conclusion not only that memory has a physical basis, but 
also that special memories use specific parts of the brain. 
How these impressions are retained in the nervous sub- 
stance is entirely beyond the power of imagination and 
belongs to the absolutely inconceivable. 

It was once generally believed, and still is by some, that 
all ideas that were once in consciousness, and that may 
still be recalled, continue to exist somewhere as ideas. 
But this baffles my imagination. Perhaps a scientific fact 
might help us in our conception of the way these impres- 
sions are treasured up. While the records of a phonograph 
lie unoperated on my table are there, in reality, any songs, 
operas, voices of men and women, emotions of love, reli- 
gion, etc. or only the potentiality or possibility? While 
probably no imagination will ever be powerful enough to 
picture how these millions of delicate and different im- 
pressions are treasured in the nervous system, and, what 
is still harder, how they are again brought into living ~ 
reality, yet it seems that this is the only possible di- 
rection in which the truth can lie. However, let no one 


suppose that this theory gives any support to materi- — : 


alism. Whether the essence of things is materialistic or 
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spiritualistic is a philosophical problem, and from specu- 
lative considerations we are compelled to a spiritualistic 
rather than to a materialistic philosophy. 


Relation of Imagination and Memory. To make a com- 
plete separation of these two functions of mind is impos- 
sible. Pure memory is consciousness that the phenomenon 
has existed in the past and essentially as it is now. Pure im- 
agination ts consciousness that this particular representation 
has not yet existed for us as it is now in consciousness. Be- 
tween these two statements there is a distinct difference. 
But we have taken only the extreme forms of both processes. 

Let us take a few different cases. I once saw a boy stab 
another. Many times my imagination or memory (which 
shall I say?) pictured the scene. When called before the 
jury I had a definite image before my mind as to how it 
all happened. Suppose the image was all wrong, shall I 
charge the lie to the memory or to the imagination? In 
dealing with children the pedagogue recognizes the lie of 
the imagination. Do such lies exist among big children? 
Yesterday I read a description of a sinking ship. Suppose 
I now make a drawing of it. Is that memory or imagina- 
tion? Last year I saw the parliament building in Victoria. 
I will now draw the front lawn, putting ten trees in the 
front row. Suppose there were only eight, yet my imagi- 
nation makes me believe there were ten, because it har- 
monizes with what I think would be the proper number. 
Are there not thousands of false memories due to this 
undertone desire to have things harmonize to suit us? 
Suppose at first I knowingly put these extra trees there, 
but later come to think ten the original number. Do we 
not now recognize what in children we call the imaginary 
lie? And is not the tragic difficulty the fact that the 
imagination is strong enough to compel belief in such lies ? 
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If anyone thinks this kind of imagination absent from 
adult life, let him read Dr. Healy’s book on “‘ Pathological 
Lying, Accusation, and Swindling.”’ 

James long ago placed all memory images under the im- 
agination, and showed how vague and indefinite they usu- 
ally are and how they vary in different individuals. I am 
sure these suggestions will suffice to make clear the close 
relation of memory and imagination and justify their joint 
consideration. One difference between an image of past ex- 
perience, or memory image, and the true imaginary image is. 
often the extreme changeableness of the latter. Often these 
imaginary images are as changeable as moving pictures. 


Strange Visual Images. Some years ago I was very 
much interested in number forms and collected about one 
hundred and forty-seven, to which I have since added sev- 
eral. I not only found that about one in every fourteen 
persons has one of these strange number forms, but that 
many have forms for the days of the week, months of the 
year, and the twenty-four hours of the day. Some have 
forms for certain anthems, the Lord’s Prayer, the Dox- 
ology, and the alphabet. A few see the printed page in 
various colors, certain letters always appearing in a given 
color. Some see certain colors when some specific high 
notes are struck. 

The general character of a number form is such that 
whenever a number is thought of, it appears in the same 
place on a visual diagram which is invariably called up 
and viewed by the mental eye. Sometimes these diagrams 
are enormously large. Galton, who first studied these 
phenomena, says, ““Sometimes a form has twists as well 
as bends, sometimes it is turned upside down, sometimes 
it plunges into an abyss of immeasurable depth, or rises 
and disappears in the sky.” 
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These forms are useful to the individual. I found but six 
who could remember when and how the forms originated, 
and in no case was the explanation satisfactory, even to 
the individual. In spite of their early and mysterious 
origin I cannot believe, as Galton does, that they are 
hereditary. Their origin lies in the early, free play of 
the imagination. These forms do not constitute a class of 
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distinct phenomena. They area part of the endless variety 
of mental imagery. Not only is this true, but there are 
Many indefinite and embryonic number forms. Many 
children when counting simply have a sensation that the 
numbers go to the right, up, or down. A noted mathe- 
matician said he had no number form, but that his number 
Series contracted as it advanced into the thousands. 

_ Fig. 24 is the number form of a professor of philosophy. 
He was astonished to learn that anyone could conceive 
numbers in any other way. Fig. 25 is a young man’s 
form for the months of the year. No two forms I have 
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ever seen bear any close resemblance. The varieties are 
as great as the number of forms. The great lesson 
to be drawn from all this is that we must not believe 
that our mode of conceiving things is the best, the 
only correct, or the only possible way. What may be 
impossible to us may be easy and natural to others. 


Fic. 25 


Values of the Imagination. The best things in the world 
are also the most dangerous. This will certainly apply to 
the imagination. Let us note briefly its immense value. 

1. Appreciative imagination. In the production and en- 
joyment of literature and art, imagination is the supreme 
factor. In reference to Maeterlinck’s ‘‘Blue Bird,” which 
has been enjoyed so much, a cultured gentleman lately 
said, ‘‘Maeterlinck’s imagination must be wild almost to — 
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the point of insanity.” ‘Yes,’ said I, ‘and the individ- 
ual who gets and enjoys his meaning must have a wild 
imagination behind which abides the guiding hand of 
large ideas.”’ 

2. Constructive imagination is the pilot of science and 
invention. Without this, invention would come to a 
standstill. 

3. Idealistic imagination. The imagination is a power- 
ful element in producing character under the guidance of 
ideals. An individual without effective ideals is a drifter 
without a destiny. From the daily experiences of life and 
from the noble characters of history and literature the 
imagination may construct these ideals. I have little 
hope for the young man or woman who has not sufficient 
ambition, interest, and imagination to construct an ideal 
destiny. 

4. Music imagination. Imagination puts a soul into both 
the production and the enjoyment of music. This is one 
of the elements that comprehensible words add to music. 
The words must be such as to provoke mental images 
within the range of the experiences of the individuals. 
This alone will give life and interest. A soul rich in past 
emotional experience and gifted with imagination cannot 
fail to be moved by appropriate music. The disregard of 
these factors in much of the music for children and by 
‘Many music teachers in our public schools is a serious 
blunder. Music must not be regarded simply as a science, 
an art, an accomplishment; its supreme function is to 
enrich human feelings and add joy to life. 

o. Reminiscent imagery. The enjoyment of the past is 
chiefly the result of a vivid imagination. Here good habits 
and education play an important part. If good habits are 
not in control, the mind comes to dwell upon the dark side 
of life, to magnify this darkness out of all due proportion, 
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to get sorrow even out of past pleasures because they come 
not again. ‘‘Gone are the days when my heart was young 
and gay,’ and a thousand other phrases, so keenly en- 
joyed by many, are echoes of this tendency. 

6. Sympathetic imagination. Sympathy with others is 
largely dependent upon that power of the imagination by 
which one lives in the conditions of another. Those who 
have never known need, want, poverty, are one step re- 
moved from the possibility of genuine sympathy for the 
starving thousands. Those who have neither known these 
things nor observed the conditions of the poverty-stricken 
are two steps removed from the possibility of genuine 
sympathy. You blame them to no effect. They may 
give of their goods, but for sympathetic feeling they are 
lacking in material. 


Dangers of the Imagination. Imagination may be directed 
in several very detrimental lines. There is a practical essay 
by Holland on ‘‘The Sins of the Imagination.” It con- 
tains a practical psychological truth which may be found 
in our own conduct and in our courts. 

Worry and the imagination. Usually we think of day- 
dreams as being pleasant. This is not always true. Some 
have daydreams filled with fear and forebodings concern- 
ing all manner of impending dangers. Worry is still a more 
permanent and intense form of an unpleasant state of 
mind which is forced upon us but not as a daydream. It 
is to such unfortunates that Dr. Saleeby refers in his book, 
“Worry — The Disease of the Age.’’ Worry is often a sub- 
stitute for real action when our aims and purposes are 
blocked. The worried individual never lacks material and 
opportunity to imagine that things are going wrong in the 
future. The sources of worry in modern life are many and 
varied. Our urges for recognition. by society, for wealth, — 
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for power, for pleasure, for personal ascendancy, may one 
and all be thwarted, blocked, or surpassed by others. This 
produces worry and anxiety to know how to meet the 
situation. Secret fear, hate, jealousy, and longings fur- 
nish abundance of stimuli to any nervous organization 
inclined to this disease. 

Pathological imagination. Pathological means “diseased.” 
One of the great lines of progress in medicine has been 
the discovery of a large range of human ills pertaining 
both to body and to mind which are due to the imagina- 
tion. In cases of hysteria the imagination may simulate 
almost any disease of mind or body, and even the ills that 
have some real physical origin are often greatly intensified 
by the imagination. We shall have more to say on this 
subject in the chapter on ‘‘ Mental Hygiene.” 

Crimes and the imagination. This relation has long been 
recognized, but great progress has been made recently in 
studying the causes of crime. The municipal courts of 
Chicago have studied the records of over forty thousand 
criminals. Many of them bear out the conclusions pre- 
sented in Dr. Healy’s book on ‘Pathological Lying, Accu- 
sation, and Swindling.”’ Every well-reputed court can 
now present cases of imaginary crime made rea] by the 
compelling power of the imagination. 


The Education of Memory and Imagination. The ways, 
means, and extent to which these powers may be and 
should be improved are still problems in education. Some 
years ago Professor James startled the educational world 
by saying that ‘tno amount of culture would seem capable 
of modifying a man’s original retentiveness.’’ His original 
Power is based on the number of brain cells and their con- 
_hections. But the same writer added that ‘tall improve- 
_Ment of memory consists in the improvement of one’s 
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habitual methods of recording facts.” The elaboration 
of our methods of association is still, in some degree, at 
our command. 

The more I study the educational process the more I 
am convinced that what we chiefly do for these powers 
of memory and imagination is to direct their energies in 
certain lines rather than actually to increase their power. 
I have little hope of inflaming a flickering spark of imagi- 
nation into a consuming fire. Of course, many will cite 
cases of sluggish imaginations becoming creative and pow- 
erful under stimuli. I have seen that happen to many 
children under no stimulus save their natural develop- 
ment. General education is destined to become more and 
more a directive force. Its second great function will be to 
economize time and energy. We have overestimated our 
ability to rectify the supposed mistakes of nature. 

It should also be mentioned here that memorizing in one 


line, such as dates, poetry, names, or scientific facts, does — 


not increase improvement in other lines to the extent we 


once supposed. The mail clerk who can call twelve or — 


fifteen thousand people by name on sight has not, in any 
discernible degree, increased his power to commit poetry 
to memory. Some minds are, by their very inherited con- 
stitution, more inclined to some lines than to others. The 
musical or mathematical prodigy furnishes a good example. 


In other cases interest, habit, and exercise determine our 


chief memory ability. 

Not much skill is transferred and what is transferred 
consists mostly of increased confidence, mental set, and 
habit. Anyone’s confidence may be increased if he will 
only set himself a real task of memorizing. 


Experimental Study of Memory. This has given us many 
valuable results. One method is that of learning pure non- 
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sense syllables. Rate and peculiarities of memory have 
been studied. Individuals have been compared as to ability. 
The rate of forgetting has also been worked out. The best 
methods of memorizing have been fairly well determined. 

Again, comparison of progress in memorizing different 
kinds of material has been studied in different individ- 
uals. Verbal memory has been tested and compared with 
memory which aims only to grasp the chief ideas. The 
various conditions that distract or interfere with memoriz- 
ing and the effort needed to overcome these distractions 
are being studied extensively. 


Memorizing Names. We all need to improve this ability 
to serve our daily purposes. A few simple suggestions may 
be offered here, and more elaborate directions may be se- 
cured from special works on memory: (1) On being intro- 
duced to an individual we should first rid ourselves of 
embarrassment as far as possible. Such an emotional 
State prevents even the temporary memory of the name. 
(2) Next we should seize every opportunity to repeat the 
name in the presence of the individual. (3) We should asso- 
ciate the name with the name of someone we know. (4) We 
should make ourselves sure of its spelling and pronuncia- 
tion. (5) We should observe some permanent feature of the 
individual and make associations with the name. (6) We 
should write the name as soon as there is an opportunity. 
(7) We should form the habit of testing our memory of 
the individual soon after separation from him. 


Laws of Memory. The Laws of Memory are essentially 
the Laws of Association of Ideas, already considered in a 
previous chapter. Their importance justifies a brief re- 
statement. (1) Relation by means of cause and effect or by 
adequate classification of facts gives us the highest form of 
memory and the one to be sought in our educative process. 
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(2) Clear, vivid images are most easily recalled. (3) Emo- 
tional interest is a powerful factor in determining what 
shall become a permanent part of one’s stock of past 
experiences. (4) Repetition deepens the brain paths and 
helps to insure association and recall. (5) Voluntary atien- 
tion, being accompanied by effort, secures a more vivid 
image and strengthens memory. (6) Other things being 
equal, the most recent impressions are the most likely to 
be reproduced. (7) This new memory material may seem 
permanent, but soon it begins to slip away very rapidly. 
At first the process of forgetting goes on so rapidly that 
it seems that all will soon be gone; but what remains goes 
slower and slower. Ebbinghaus, after many tests, de- 


clared that a person may retain almost as much after © 


thirteen months as after twelve months. 


Saving Time and Energy. 1. In applying the law of 
logical connection seek for the natural grouping and rela- 
tion of things, no matter in what class or book such facts 
be encountered. Learn to see the psychology there is in 
literature, the lessons of sociology contained in novels, etc. 
The mind I appreciate most is not the one that presents 
the greatest number of facts, first, second, etc., but the 
one that sees the relations, agreements, or disagreements. 
Seek relations everywhere. Every lesson has some exam- 
ples for other lessons if properly seen. Never throw your 
mind into chaos by cramming disconnected facts for ex- 
aminations. Your mind is worth more than your grade. 

2. Where only an ordinary comprehension is desired, 
it is a mistake to read with the reserved understanding 
that the material is to be read again. Such understanding 
lurking in the dimness of consciousness will help to dissi- 
pate attention. As a rule, read rapidly and with the 
positive understanding that you must get it then or never. 
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3. Time and energy are saved by reading the whole from 
beginning to end each time until it is learned. 

4. Rapid repetitions are much better than slow ones. Slow 
movement of thought allows foreign ideas and associations 
to be formed. For all occasions rapid reading secures 
better results than slow reading. 

o. In learning anything that requires several repetitions, 
after a few repetitions time and energy are saved by allow- 
ing some time to elapse before returning to it again. Just 
what the greatest lapse of time between repetitions, and 
the greatest number of repetitions at any one time should 
be, will depend somewhat on the length of the material 
to be memorized, the physical condition of the individual, 
the tendencies to fatigue, and the relation of recalling to 
forgetting. Refer to tests given under association. 

6. If possible, first understand what you are to learn. 
We should never compel memory first and hope for under- 
standing later. 

7. Finally, let no one: attempt to carry a mass of rubbish 
and junk in his mind. To burden the mind with the non- 
essential and trivial is to forget the more essential. It isa 
waste of precious energy and life to insist on Carrying a 
jumble of stuff on the assumption of disciplining the mind; 
there are enough useful things to discipline the mind. I 
respect the individual who refuses to carry in his mind the 
names of all the capes of Europe and the crossroads of Texas. 
Judicious forgetting is a necessary adjunct of a good memory. 


Memory and Court Testimony. Evidence in court was 
once considered to be either conscious truth or willful 
lying. That both lies and truth might be told unintention- 
ally was not dreamed of. Browning, in his great work 
“The Ring and the Book,” makes a literary attempt to 
show how impossible it is “to tell the truth, the whole 
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truth, and nothing but the truth.’’ But the subject has 
recently received scientific investigation, and I append 
here the chief conclusions of the principal investigator, 
Professor Stern of Breslau University. 

Experiments made on students as to the number of pic- 
tures in a room showed that by ‘“‘narration”’ immediately 
after observation 5 per cent were in error, and some weeks 
later, 10 per cent. By “interrogation”? the per cent in 
error increased to 20 or 25. Another set of experiments, 
which involved the simple incident of a gentleman’s enter- 
ing the room, conversing briefly, taking a book from the 
shelf and departing, showed a week later 25 per cent in 
error by simple ‘‘narration,”’ and 50 per cent in error by 
“interrogation.” | 

We must now state the practical conclusions. In home ~ 
and school discipline we should not consider a report de- 
monstrably false necessarily a lie and to be punished ac- 
cordingly. The unconscious power of fancy, imagination, 
and faulty memory may account for it. Falsification by 
children when under fire of questions and suggestions is — 
natural and almost unavoidable. The sworn testimony ofa — 
competent witness can no longer be regarded as consciously ~ 
true or false. The more a witness is left to spontaneous 
narration and the less suggestive questions he is asked, the 
less will be the danger of falsification. Whenever identi- 
fication is involved, the witness should make it without 
suggestions as to features, dress, etc. Colors are poorly re- 
membered, and after lapse of time testimony concerning ~ 
clothing is almost worthless. Short intervals of time are 
liable to be overestimated, especially under emotional ex- 
citement. The testimony of children and adolescents should 
be given special consideration. Lawyers should occasion- 
ally be the subjects of memory tests, that they may see 
how the answering of questions is actually performed. 
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The practical application of psychology was first directed 
to education. It is now being extended to medicine and 
law with every evidence of fruitful results and great modi- 
fication of old beliefs. 


PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS 


1. Should crimes be reénacted or mimicked in court ? What 
effect would it have on the possible accuracy of the witnesses? 
Why? 

2. Why are you sometimes in doubt whether you were really 
dreaming or awake? 

3. What short cuts to memory do you know? Do they work? 

4. Give some case of the effect of mental set in yourself and 
in three others. 

5. Describe a practical method of memorizing one hundred 
names of people so as to identify each. 

6. Make a record of ten of the earliest things you can remem- 
ber and as far as possible arrange the same in order of time. 

7. Describe in detail what you did last Christmas. 

8. Justify or criticize the statement that the study of history 
and literature trains the memory. 

9. Did you ever indulge in imaginary lies? Did they appear 
real or only partially so? 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE POWER OF THINKING 


The Meaning of Thinking. What is this process called 
thinking which is supposed to have lifted man above the 
other animals and to have given him power over nature ? 
Is it really different in its essential nature from the men- 
tality of the higher animals? Is it different from percep- 
tion, memory, and imagination, or how is it related to 
these processes? Are reason and judgment different men- 
tal activities, or are they only the fruzis of thinking? Is 


not every step in thinking a judgment of some kind? You | 


are constantly advised to learn to think. Can one really 
learn to think? How I shall give a definite meaning to 
this word thinking I scarcely know. Nor am I sure it is 
desirable even if we could strictly limit its meaning. It is 
used by different individuals, and even by the same indi- 


vidual, in a great variety of meanings. With some it is © 


used as synonymous with consciousness, especially with 
any form of introspection approaching self-consciousness. 
We speak of general observation, common daydreaming, 


efforts to remember, playing with imaginary images, as — 


thinking. Much of our thinking is only a train of images, 
one after another, but it must be admitted that through 


these we obtain rational results. They even lead to ra- ~ 


tional action and conduct. The clouds now hovering on 
Pikes Peak may suggest many different trains of images 


to my mind, and many ultimate results are possible. This ‘ 
may lead to dreaming over scenes gone by, or to practical — 
reflections in connection with this work. Only observe — 
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the stream of thought for a few moments and you will real- 
ize that we are moved from one point to another and 
comprehend not how. 

Daily and hourly we infer conclusions, often of great 
importance, without being conscious of going through any 
logical reasoning process. Such inferences are often more 
accurate, and are often obtained when conscious logical 
reasoning would fail to give satisfactory results. 

Our problem is too important to dismiss it yet. Take 
an apparently simple mental product like the following: 
You are seated in an automobile, waiting for a friend 
who is shopping. The rain is pouring down. Some way, 
you know not how, you have fallen into a daydream, — 
that state called ‘‘free association” of ideas. All at once 
you are starting on a journey to the South Sea Islands. 
You approach the boat, but instead of the narrow gang- 
plank close to the dock there is a very wide and long 
gangplank, leading away out into the ocean. You enter 
the boat. It is large and imposing. You are happy on 
the boat; in the library you find well-selected books, 
comfortable furniture, and several congenial friends. On 
the dining-room table is an abundance of good things to 
eat — delicacies not generally eaten. 

In the midst of all this orderly arrangement is the dance 
hall, and a dance is announced. You halfway wake up 
and say to yourself: ‘‘Let me see. Is there not a dance 
tonight? Really, is it tonight or tomorrow night? Why 
do I not remember? Did I not keep one of the announce- 
ments? Certainly, it is tonight. Shall I go? Yes; I 
had a good time at the other dance and met several 
friends. Let me see; there was Miss B., also Miss H. 
Whom shall I take, if I do go? My, but this rain keeps 
coming down. Will it never stop? I wonder why it rains 
more here than it does in St. Louis, — especially this 
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time of year. Oh, there is that paper I have to write on 
‘Weather Conditions in Central Illinois.’ I wish I had 
it out of the way; I might go to the dance in peace. 

““T wonder what the direction of the currents of air 
has to do with the rain, especially the very high currents. 
Do you suppose one could go up in an airplane and detect 
some new cause for this difference? I believe it stands 
to reason that he could. Anyway, there are, I believe, 
five valid reasons why it rains more in Seattle than in 
St. Louis at this time of year. I shall work them out and 
put them in my paper.” 

What an array of mental processes we have in this 
seemingly simple recital of a daydream! Why have you 
dreamed of a boat trip to the South Sea Islands? Evi- 
dently the images did not come at random. Why was 
the gangplank wide and long? That is not the usual image. 
But the boat was large and splendid in proportions and 
the dining-table was not filled with random selections 
from your brain. Who were your friends in the library ? 
You did not say, but we can guess. One was the friend ~ 
who is now in the store. But you protest that you had 
forgotten her completely. Well, I have analyzed too many 
such apparent vagaries and I do not accept your protest 
as entirely honest or true. But how did she get into your 
daydream and what is the mental set that started this — 
whole process going ? 

Why did not the master of ceremonies on the boat an- 
nounce a game of bridge instead of the dance? Why did 
you half awaken and ask about the ‘dance tonight”? — 
Was the inquiry as to whether the dance would be tonight _ 
or tomorrow night the first place that thinking came in? ~ 
Or has it not even yet appeared? There is a problem to 
solve. Are you still playing with images? But why did — 
you ask whether the rain “will never stop”? Has it 
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anything to do with the dance? And the paper that 
must be written? So by an almost unanalyzable process 
we are led to the big problem,—‘*Why does it rain 
more in Seattle than in St. Louis, especially at this time 
of year?” 

Now, as a matter of fact, we have here almost every 
mental process — even the sensations and perceptions of 
the pouring rain helped to furnish the mental set. We have 
memory images, skillfully woven in by the imagination. 
We have some kind of a thread of order running through 
all of it — yes, even some unconscious judgments provide 
proportion and order. But it cannot be denied that there 
are threads of emotional life running through the whole. 
It culminates in the inevitable fruits of thinking, reason- 
ing, and judging. But none of the other processes have 
been eliminated. They are only more consciously and 
better guided. 

What, then, is thinking? By one writer we are told that 


_ It is mental exploration. Again, we are told that the more 


a mental process contains unity and organization of men- 


_ tal images, the more thinking there is init. Another points 


out that thinking involves a purpose, a problem to be 
solved. Again, Swift tells us that ‘Thinking implies see- 
ing real relations, not those that are fanciful and artifi- 
cial.”’ But what is a real relation? Are all the fanciful 
relations in literature that have never happened unreal 
and therefore not thinking? 

Even the solution of new problems is not always pre- 
ceded by thought. Is this thinking or reasoning? If so, 
then animals think, reason. Of course, we might arbitra- 
rily decide not to call it thinking or reasoning except when 
the conscious thought process precedes the solution. In 
that case we can easily doubt reason in animals and in 
most of our own conduct. But it is not easy to tell just 
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when the solution of a new problem is preceded by a 
thought process and when it is not. 

Finally, I suggest as a tentative basis for our inquiry 
this proposition: the degree of thinking varies with the 
degree of organization and unification of our associations, 
directed to the solution of some problem. Thus we might 
pass from pure chaos of consciousness, if there is such a 
thing, to the highest form of organized thought. Some 
kind of thinking is in all of it. 


Degrees of Thinking. For myself I am unable to see how 
we can treat of the thinking process unless we concede 
that it is, just like all the other mental processes, a de- 
velopment whose roots are in the activities of animal in- 
stincts and whose branches terminate in the highest forms 
of the human reason. During some parts of this develop- 


ment some attributes stand out more than others. This ~ 


allows the process to be variously conceived. Thinking is 


a part of, and always involves some of, the various forms 


of sensation, perception, memory, and imagination. Men- 
tal activity is all one process. We simply emphasize cer- 
tain features of the process by these names. Human life 
extends from conception to death; but for convenience 
we arbitrarily divide it into the embryonic period, infancy, 
childhood, youth, maturity, and old age. The first is the 
only one of these that is in any marked way separated 
from the others. So I think we may safely designate cer- 


tain forms of thinking or reasoning which will help us — 


better to understand the whole process. 


1. Instinctive common sense. What is common sense? A — 
Japanese writer has called it the instinct of reason, and 
another thinker says it is the unconscious use of past ex- 


perience. Suppose we compromise and say it is the instinctive 


and semiconscious use of past experience. It is solving 
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problems without a conscious thought process. In man at 
least we know, however, that equal experiences do not 
by any means indicate equal ability to solve problems. So 
far as we can see, the same is true of the higher animals. 
There must be some inherent difference — some inborn 
capacity. 

Even those who take the most mechanical view of in- 
stinctive tendencies or patterns find such variations and 
modifications among the higher animals that they meet 
serious difficulty in applying the theory and still more 
difficulty in producing conviction in those who study the 
activities of animals, — unbiased by such a principle. 

The activities of animals in protecting their young and 
in warding off danger have been most difficult to explain 
under any purely mechanical view of original nature. A 
whole group of defensive and protective activities have 
been described among animals, which so far have no satis- 
factory explanation. For example, I previously cited the 
case of certain seals that go ashore for the mother to give 
birth to the young, because there is a deadly enemy which 
Causes the death of very young seals. It is said that the 
mother animals get so hungry that they would be driven 
to enter the sea, but the males form a guard about them 
and prevent this by biting them. Many birds feign lame- 
ness when their young are in danger and flutter along on 
the ground in the opposite direction from the young. The 
deer likewise deceives the hunter when her young are 
approached. Whether with man or animals, this power is 
most keenly manifested in connection with one’s personal 
interests. Danger is often inferred with great accuracy 
without any conscious thinking process. Even in highly 
developed human beings, danger, fear, or individual in- 
terests seem to fertilize the intellect to an enormous 
degree. This instinctive common sense is the “stuff,” as 
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James would call it, out of which conscious thinking and 
reasoning is developed. It is the bridge between pure 
instinct and reason. 

Such intellectual manifestations as sagacity in animals, 
the cunning and shrewdness of savages, the unexpected 
power of self-protectton in emergencies, the so-called moral 
or immoral intuitions, — these are some of its forms, and 
the primitive forms of all reasoning. A study of primitive 
life will reveal how rarely savages reason concerning things 
that do not directly and immediately affect their welfare. 
They have little to do with the roundabout, indirect, 
logical ways of reaching conclusions. 

Perhaps the Bushman is the lowest savage on the globe 
today. Yet he exhibits great sagacity, or common sense, in 
solving his problems of food-geiting. For ages he has used 
the poisoned arrow. When stealing upon animals in the 
open, he conceals himself behind a shrub or a bush, which 
he’ cautiously moves in front of him. Or he may creep into 
the skin of an ostrich which he has saved for that purpose. 
When he is awakened in the night by the ferocious roar of 
a lion, he sits up, listens to detect the direction of the wild 
beast, and then places a stick on the ground, pointing in 
that direction. He knows the lion has killed some other 
animal and that he will not eat it all. The next morning 
he hastens away ten or twelve miles to share the lion’s 
prey. However, in many other lines his stupidity and lack 
of thinking or adaptability would almost place him below 
the most intelligent apes. } 

2. Habitual conclusions devoid of conscious causes. In 
your formal daily education you are constantly called upon 
to give the reasons or causes for your conclusion or answer. 
If you have solved a problem in mathematics, you must tell 
the steps by which you reached your conclusion. If you 
say that the Revival of Learning contributed to the dis- 
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covery of America, you must be able to tell why. In short, 
you are constantly being made conscious of the steps by 
which you reach your conclusions. 

The same process goes on in your individual experiences, 
only you are not made so conscious of it. In building up 
experiences, in manipulating games, in playing tennis or 
the piano, or in any of the more serious activities of life, 
each step in the thinking process is preserved during 
the early adjustments. Various inferences are consciously 
transferred from a given activity to similar ones. But 
experience and habit soon begin to eliminate some of the 
steps in our thinking. We reach conclusions and judg- 
ments without being conscious of the reasons behind them. 
So it finally happens that daily life contains very little of 
what is called formal or logical thinking. If it were possible 
for us to list all the judgments we pronounce in a single 
day, we should be astounded at the small number that are 
justified by any conscious reasons. Habit has eliminated 
this conscious formal thinking. At least we arrive ina 
semiconscious way. 

Even in such a simple thing as adding numbers, habit 
can eliminate the consciousness of the process. Indeed, 
skill in rapidity requires this elimination. This is said to 
be the method of the genius, but the difference between 
him and us lies in the fact that ours is due to habit and 
experience whereas his is due to native ability or insight. 
Our habitual judgments come to be affirmed as right or 
wrong, without any reflective thinking. 

This process of judging applies to the large problems of 
life as well as to our routine. Ask an average class or 
audience some of the following questions: Is a lie ever 
justifiable? Should the Japanese be admitted to this 
country? Should women dress in the same way as men? 
Should a ruler execute his own son in order to save the 
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state? If a man knows that his wife and children must 
starve to death unless he steals his neighbor’s corn, should 
he steal it? All such questions will usually be met with 
decided answers without the individuals’ being conscious 
of any reasons for their answers. We have long since be- 
come unconscious of the causes of these judgments. Habit, 
feelings, and past thinking have guided us into these 
responses. 

This helps to explain the harsh and hasty judgments we 
pronounce on other peoples’ habits, customs, and ways of 
doing things. Our unconscious responses do not wait upon 
comparison and reason. 

This form of thinking differs from the first, or instinctive 
common sense, mainly in its origin. It is a form of mental 
habit and, like other forms of habit, was largely conscious 
in its early stages of development. Gradually the con- 
scious process has been dropped out. Such reasoning 
abides in nearly all perceptions. We once went through 
the logical process, but now we have forgotten it; we 
short-circuit the process and go direct to the conclusion. 
The roar of the river that I have not yet seen immediately 
suggests the conclusion of a waterfall; a cry, the thought 
of someone drowning; a mother’s tears, that it is her 
child who is drowning. In these and ten thousand other 
inferences or conclusions there is no reasoning process in 
the strict sense of the term. Reason in the general psy- 
chological sense is applicable mainly to new conditions and 
to analysis. 

As I enter the dining-room, I pronounce a judgment: 
“Tt is going to be a hot day.”’ The question is returned, 
“Why?” ‘Oh, because,” I reply. Give me time and 
perhaps I can explain my “‘because.”’ But at that time I 
have no previous thinking on which it is based. The sight 
of a man passing the window brings from you the judg- 
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ment: ‘‘There goes Jones.”” How do you know it is 
Jones? “Well, I just know it is.”’ Finally you reply that 
Jones always uses a certain cane. So life moves on, filled 
with such examples of thinking or reasoning. 

3. Reflective thinking. The above thinking is mainly 
useful in continuing the regular routine of life. It is habit- 
ual. Tonight as you are seated in your room or getting 
ready for bed, you say to yourself: ‘‘Let me see; what did 
I do today? I prepared my lessons about as well as I 
could. But I did cheat in that quiz. I wonder if the teacher 
will find it out. Whatever made me do it, anyway? Oh, 
well, they all do. What shall I do tomorrow? I will not 
sit by Jones.” 

The Reverend Mr. Thompson has just read in the 
morning paper that someone has attacked the value of 
our Sunday-school methods as compared to day-school 
methods. He hastens off to his study to pull down all the 
books on his shelf in support of his present methods. In 
his Sunday sermon he will show how absurd the arguments 
against his method are. He labors hard; he thinks much. 
But it is all in support of a judgment made on first reading 
the attack, — ‘‘That is not true.” 

_ All these cases belong to reflective thinking, but they 
are aimed at balancing and maintaining conditions essen- 
tially as they are. They do lead to individual and public 
changes; but they are not aimed especially at any helpful, 
beneficial modification. This kind of reflective thinking 
does not look around for problems to solve. The problems 
are simply thrust upon the individual, and the reasoning 
is defensive. 

4. Creative thinking. Robinson, in his ‘*‘Mind in the 
Making,” pictures an unsatisfactory condition in social 
and political affairs. The reflective thinker tried to solve 
the problem by slight changes in the rules of the game, by 
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spiritual exaltation, and finally by educating the people to be 
satisfied with conditions. But still the problem 1s not solved ; 
and the reflective thinker can only say, ‘What are you 
going to do about it?”’ The creative thinker says there is a 
way out. ‘‘Use brains, intelligence.” It is this creative 
thinking which Wundt, the psychologist, had in mind 
when he uttered that oft-quoted sentence, ‘“‘Animals do 
not reason and few men do.”’ I shall have much more to 
say of this form of thinking under the topic Monuments of 
Mind. Such thinkers look for, and find, problems and solve 
them. This is real progress. In reflective thinking the in- 
dividual looks more to the past and solves his problems in 
relation to the already existing and past conditions; whereas 
in creative thinking the individual looks more to the future 
and solves his problems by taking into consideration the 
past, but only in so far as it has a bearing on the future. 


Thought and Progress. If we use thought in its widest 
and best sense, it is almost synonymous with progress. 
Often individuals or a whole people may claim to be guided 
by the power of thought, when a careful psychological 
analysis shows habit and custom to be a powerful sub- 
stitute for thinking, which triumphs over an army of 
logical contradictions. But thought in the higher sense is 
active and aggressive. It is ever seeking for possible con- 
tradictions, missing links, undiscovered laws, higher and 
better ways of doing things, new systems of adaptation to 
new conditions. New conditions always involve new factors 
which the former reasoning could not take into account. 
Society continually profits by the man of thought and dis- 
cernment who thinks beyond his own needs. The progress 
of human knowledge has been a Herculean struggle. It is 
essentially a creative process. Even though a life is spent 
in giving to the world a single truth, revealing a single law 
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or principle, such becomes a creative cause out of which the 
wheels of time will grind many new forms of existence. 
When a great thinker is turned loose on the planet, then 
all things are in danger; the conflict is on, and modifica- 
tions must follow. The history of this thought-conflict is 
the history of progress. Man is the creator of new worlds. 

By this thought-power man won in the mighty and long 
conflict with the rest of animal creation, with extinct man, 
with the conservative standstill man. By it he evolved the 
high forms of art, literature, science, morals, civilization, 
and inventions. By the same power will man some day 
produce still higher and more perfect forms to take the 
place of these. Who has said the last word on art, litera- 
ture, science? On the supposition that we discover no laws 
now unknown, I may say that it will be impossible to run 
a train five hundred miles an hour. But who knows what 
is yet to be discovered? Reason looks not backward, 
but ever marches on toward the superman. 


Causes of Differences in Reasoning. Many reason poorly, 
if at all; few reason well. Let us briefly reason why. In 
any group of which you happen to be a part it is im- 
possible to mention a topic, even of common knowledge, 
on which there will be complete agreement. Each one is 
sure he is right and the others wrong, — sometimes stu- 
pidly wrong. There are many religious denominations, all 
using the same Bible and all striving to put the right mean- 
ing into it. Within these denominations there are innum- 
erable shades of belief. There are all degrees of ability to 
solve even a common puzzle or to understand the simple 
mechanical facts of life. In the field of values and causes of 
human conduct there is no agreement. Why is there such 
difference in the ability of men to think? Why should any 
group of ten or more men arrive at such a variety and 
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diversity of conclusions on such questions as these: Is 
Sunday baseball right or wrong? Should each individual 
own a flying machine? What are the causes of lying? 
Why should we not admit the Japanese to the United 
States on the same conditions as other nationalities? Is 
Pastor Jones sincere ? 

1. Inherited differences. We have already learned that 
in nature no two organisms are exactly alike. Nature seeks 
variety. These individual differences are’all the more evi- 
dent inman. We differ in a vast number of physical, men- 
tal, and emotional ways. We differ in height and weight, in 
composition and adjustment of the nervous system, in size 
and shape of the head, in peculiar formations of internal 
and external ear, in perfection or imperfection of the eye, 
in peculiarities of nose, lips, jaw, and adenoids, in glandular 
secretion, in circulation and breathing, in the functions of 
the digestive system, and in facial expression. Defects in 
any of these and other points are doubtless reflected in the 
intellectual and emotional life of the individual. Mental 
variations are now known to be very great. The diagram, 
Fig. 26, shows that the difference between dull children and 
bright children increases with age. The four curves become 
farther apart as they ascend. The table on page 239 on 
the distribution of children in the St. Louis schools reveals 
the same tendency. Of course, several other factors are 
involved here besides the inherited individual differences. 

All men are not born free and equal. Let us accept this 
great biological truth and make the most of it. Further- 
more, instinctive interest and esthetic taste largely deter- 
mine the line along which the giant minds of earth operate. 
The misguided efforts of parents and educators could not 
thwart the mind of Schiller or Goethe from its destined 
line of operation. The powers of poverty and persecution 
could not compel Wagner to other lines of activity; the 
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powers of heredity made him a musician and stimulated 
thought in that line. Again, the majority of men have no 
ambition to reason beyond their own interests. They have 
no world view. They lack both the thirst of ambition and 
the desire for achievement to spur them on. The great 
hunger is wanting in them. Heredity may be the cause. 
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“The table on page 239 on the distribution of children in the St. Louis schools 
reveals the same tendency. Of course, several other factors are involved here 
besides the inherited individual differences.’’ (After Herbert Woodrow) 


2. Absence of adequate material. Even from the pen of 
the great minds of earth many errors in reasoning could 
be collected. Because of the blind allegiance given to him, 
the error.of Aristotle concerning spots on the sun has 
become famous. In early life every available opportunity 
should be used to store the mind with a great variety of 
vivid images and extensive concepts. Observations of all 
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kinds in nature’s out-of-doors are very essential. I would 
emphasize again that thinking is present in all observa- 
tions and comparisons from the beginning. No child can 
describe an object without comparing and thinking in some 
of the forms we have presented. Without thought no child 
can construct an imaginary playhouse. 

Later in life this lack of material is often lamentably 
wanting in the specific line of the individual’s thought 
activity. The boast of Pestalozzi that he had not read a 
book in thirty years accounts for many of his limited and 
erroneous conclusions. I know men too obstinate to in- 
form themselves as to what others have thought in their 
line of thinking. But it is interesting to note that such a 
condition of mind is usually destructive, not constructive 
and progressive. 

3. Life’s accumulated experiences. After what has already 
been said in Chapter V on this subject little more need be 
said here. Nothing is more evident than the fact that the 
tendencies and attitudes of mind, created by this accumu- 
lated experience, make it impossible for individuals to 
think alike on any question involving these forces of life. 
Under the influence of these forces the boldest contradic- 
tions are winked at and ignored. At the same time these 
same individuals may conduct themselves like madmen 
concerning the inconsistencies and contradictions of 
others. 

4. Strong emotions. Tolerance is the glory of empiricism 
and experimentation; intolerance, the shame of idealism 
and belief. Belief is always. both emotional and intellec- 
tual. Doubt opens the gateway of the reasoning process; 
belief closes it. All conclusions are in a manner beliefs, 
but they differ in the way they are held, depending largely 
upon the emotional element entering into them. Some 
beliefs are accompanied by the mental reservation that, 
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with all the evidence now at hand, such and such must 
be true; but this implies at least the possibility that 
tomorrow may present new conditions and new facts. Until 
then Iam content. Happy, tolerant, and charitable is the 
man who has reached such a mental height in all his beliefs. 
On the contrary, some individuals are certain that the 
future cannot and never will reveal any conditions touch- 
ing their cherished beliefs. Emotional interest forbids the 
thought of any such possibility. The strongest power of 
apperception is manifested under the emotions of love, 
religion, and politics. 

Some very interesting psychological phenomena are re- 
vealed in the transitional stages of belief. For example, 
some new ideas are making headway on the old. The firm 
believer in the old may, in all apparent sincerity, pro- 
claim the new ideas crazy and nonsensical, and declare 
that truth cannot be touched by such groundless ideas. 
Yet he shows all signs of uneasiness and even calls to 
arms his “‘warriors.’”’ Has he short-circuited a conclusion 
which his logic will not concede ? 

5. Differences in education and training. Not only should 
there be abundance of material for thinking, but the child 
should be given freedom in the use of it, being guided only 
by suggestions. All efforts to compel the child to cast his 
thoughts in a given mold, to cause him to rely on au- 
thority, to prohibit doubt, or to discredit originality even 
though it be wrong, build a dike in front of spontaneity 
and make it pretty certain that the average individual 
will be a slave to custom and convention the remainder of 
his days. 

All judgments are the result of the application of stand- 
ards of measurement. If I lie on my back and judge the 
distance to the stars; or if I estimate the volume of water 
pouring over the falls, by the sound; or if I pronounce 
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judgment on the moral character of the person who has 
just passed, by his looks, or on the sincerity of the presi- 
dent, by some act, it is all done by standards of measure- 
ment which are largely the product of education. Such 
judgments will vary in their degree of accuracy, largely 
according to our previous habits and education. 

The continual wrangling which we hear among men, 
accusing each other of inability to think, is in reality due 
not so much to any failure in the process of thinking as to 
the fact that such men have different standards of compari- 
son. What is more, this standard, whether it be applied 
to sensuous, economic, political, moral, or religious judg- 
ments, is not the same for the boy as for the girl; for the 
child as for the adolescent; for the youth as for the adult ; 
for the practical man as for the clergyman; for the poet 
as for the scientist. It varies at different periods of life; 
for people of different temperaments; for different periods 
of the world’s history. In forming such standards the im- 
portance of wide experience and contact with people can- 
not be overestimated. 

6. Differences in mental imagery. By mental imagery we 
mean the nature of the facts, happenings, and experiences 
which we may recall. We recall a variety of things, hap- 
penings, and qualities of sensation. For example, we might 
recall the visual image of a person, the auditory image of a 
bell rung, the kinesthetic image of a muscular movement, 
the gustatory image of a lemon. In many cases, however, 
we recall only the attending circumstances under which 
we experienced the sensation and do not get the actual 
image. But we have already seen in the study of memory 
that there are great individual differences in the clearness, 
kind, and variety of such memory imagery. At the present 
time there is a considerable dispute as to whether any two 
can think with imagery of the same kind. Many declare 
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they do not have mental images of any kind. At any rate 
this must make a wide difference in thinking. 

7. Individual interpretation of the meaning of words. 
There is still another difficulty. What we call a concept or 
meaning is formed out of our experiences. The meaning of 
all words comes out of experience and human hearts, not 
out of books and dictionaries. You have by experience 
formed an idea that a dog is an animal with a tail. But 
suppose you later see a variety of dog that has no tail. 
Then your idea dog, or concept as we call it, must and will 
be changed. In the same way the meaning of words is 
never absolutely complete, and where they stand for the 
complex experiences of life they never can be the same for 
any two individuals. No two persons could agree upon the 
definition of a sidewalk, much less the definition of the 
word love. So long as there is any new experience possible 
or any new combination of feelings to be experienced, mean- 
ings are never absolutely fixed. 

This is another way of proclaiming the important truth 
that, for the individual, words have no fixed meanings. 
Of necessity the thinking man’s idea of God must be differ- 
ent from that of the man who has long since ceased to 
think in the sense of enlarging his concepts. The thief’s 
idea of stealing must be different from that of others. A 
thousand great pieces of literature in a thousand different 
ways proclaim these great facts; yet most people plod on, 
thinking that concepts are fixed entities which may be 
realized once for all by learning definitions. 


Language and Thought-Discipline. Many have considered 
thought impossible withcut language. Much of our past 
education, especially language study, assumed, half un- 
consciously of course, that to acquire skill in language was 
to secure thought-discipline. 
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Although language study is made the chief business of 
our schools, thought-discipline is so defective that some 
have declared that language perverts and clouds thought, 
that the learning of many languages may lead to confused 
thinking. What are the essential facts? 

1. Language of whatever kind is only a tool of thought. 
That thought cannot exist without language is absolutely 
without foundation unless we include in language every 
conceivable sign. Even animals may possess some signs, 
incomprehensible to us, that stand for general notions to 
them. But when the educator thinks of language he does 
not include these gestures, pictures, symbols, movements, 
bodily states, etc. This broad development of language 
is suggested by any good work on anthropology. Lan- 
guage does not give origin to the states of soul that are 
symbolized in such a variety of ways, but these symbols fix 
meanings and provide the way for communication of like 
states of soul. 

2. With the development of intelligence has gone a 
refinement in the use of signs to fix meanings. Natural 
objects were probably the first signs for intellectual mean- 
ings. Just as clouds may be the sign of rain to savages 
who have no name for such a phenomenon, so natural 
objects are doubtless extensively used by children and 
animals to designate certain accompanying phenomena. 
As Professor Dewey points out, these signs have several 
limitations. Artificial signs of sounds, gestures, and move- 
ments make the meaning more definite and give more 
flexibility in their application. The higher we progress 
in these signs the more useful they are for organizing 
ideas and making meanings more distinct. As these signs 
become more adapted to transfer meaning they also give 
greater fixity to that content. The detachment of a sign 
puts limits on the meaning. 
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3. Speech forms are the highest and most perfected 
signs or tools of the mind. The next stage is their organ- 
ization into sentences. Someone has well said that de- 
ficiency in intelligence is due not only to the need of ideas, 
but essentially to deficiency in organization of ideas. The 
meaning of things involves their relations to other things. 
Hence teaching mere things, whether of objects or mere 
words, has little value as thought-discipline. Such may 
positively be a damage. Symbols are more dangerous 
than things. If they are once detached from things or 
experiences, without having been first filled with a content 
from intercourse and contact with things, they are indeed 
as ‘sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 

So language occupies a very unique place in human 
experience. If pursued as an end in itself, it actually ar- 
rests thought-discipline and turns the mind from inner 
content to outer form. On the other hand, without lan- 
guage and a constant growth and refinement of our native 
tongue there could be no accumulated intellectual powers. 
Fine thought distinctions must have some adequate sym- 
bols to preserve them and bring them into proper relations 
to other symbols. 

4. Thought-discipline encounters a serious difficulty in its 
effort to pass beyond the common distinctions. So keenly 
did Dr. Brinton feel this difficulty that he names language 
as one of the five factors in the way of progress. Suppose that 
by keen intellectual insight and wide organized thinking an 
individual sees differentiations in thought not made before, 
or puts a much wider meaning into old terms. If he con- 
tinues the use of the old symbols, he will be thinking one 
thing and, to his hearers, ‘saying another. If he uses new 
or unusual symbols, he is sure to be only partially under- 
stood. Every powerful mind realizes these limitations. 
The struggle of creative art in literature, music, sculpture, 
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and painting 1s a struggle to overcome these limitations and 
more fully to express the soul in higher symbols. Nothing 
gives poise and serenity of soul like a consciousness of 
power to transcend these limitations. This alone is true 
freedom. 

5. Conformity to established opinions is often readily ac- 
cepted as thought-discipline. We can do no better than to 
quote Professor Dewey’s description of this public thinking: 
*“Certain men or classes of men come to be the accepted 
guardians and transmitters — instructors — of established 
doctrines. To question the beliefs is to question their au- 
thority ; to accept the beliefs is evidence of loyalty to the 
powers that be, a proof of good citizenship. Passivity, 
docility, acquiescence, come to be primal intellectual vir- 
tues., Facts and events presenting novelty and variety are 
slighted, or are sheared down till they fit into the Procrus- 
tean bed of habitual belief. Inquiry and doubt are silenced 
by citation of ancient laws or a multitude of miscellaneous 
and unsifted cases. This attitude of mind generates dislike 
of change, and the resulting aversion to novelty is fatal to 
progress. What will not fit into the established canons is 
outlawed; men who make new discoveries are objects of 
suspicion and even of persecution. Beliefs that perhaps 
originally were the products of fairly extensive and careful 
observation are stereotyped into fixed traditions and semi- 
sacred dogmas accepted simply upon authority, and are 
mixed with fantastic conceptions that happen to have 
won the acceptance of authorities.” 

6. The positive and legitimate use of language as a 
powerful aid in developing thinking power must be duly. 
recognized by every system of education. The foregoing 
defects are mostly the results of that misconception by 
which the order of thought and language is exactly re- 
versed. To believe in words is one thing and to use words 
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to differentiate and to express ideas is a quite different 
thing. Many abstractions of mathematics, science, and 
philospohy would be impossible without adequate symbols, 
and without the use of other words to limit and to approxi- 
mate a definition. All definitions are only approximations, 
nevertheless they are necessary to the advancement and 
refinement of thinking. Reading the works of such keen 
thinkers as Nietzsche, filled with fine distinctions and 
possible double meanings, must have a tonic effect on any 
active mind. Appropriate word symbols applied at the 
proper time under the proper conditions are powers in 
provoking thought, but words without thought are dangerous. 


Monuments of Mind. No man can draw a line separating 
mediocrity from genius. They are simply the two extremes 
of an infinite number and variety of intellectual grada- 
tions. For practical purposes we designate the individual 
whose achievements in any line stand far above the aver- 
age of mankind a genius. What is above the average and 
how far it is above are in a measure determined by popular 
sentiment. 

There are different orders of genius, — financial genius, 
military genius, inventive genius, scientific genius, moral 
genius, artistic and literary genius. Each of these has its 
stars of varying magnitudes. Comparison here is folly. 
When a boy I heard two explanations of genius. We were 
told that attention makes the genius and creates his intense 
interest. But the reverse is the truth. It is mainly inher- 
ent and intense interest that produces keen attention to 
the necessary details and relations unobserved by others. 
Again, we were told that the secret of genius is hard work. 
But whence comes that endowment of determination and 
endurance so rare among men? Conditions may in some 
cases supply it, but not unless heredity has been generous. 
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The literary, artistic, political, or moral genius must 
burst the bonds of custom and tradition, must rise above 
the social forces, and create something beyond his age. 
The psychical processes are usually highly intuitive and 
often semiconscious. I know of no way by which the race 
can make substantia! advancement to higher standards 
along these lines save by the free and unhampered out- 
bursts of such rare souls. The genius that creates must also 
destroy. ‘‘In the world of ideals there is no stability.” 
But even the good and the just of all ages would crucify 
those who invent new standards, especially if the people 
seem inclined to accept them. Certainly much dross will 
be mixed with the little quantity of gold. Shall we trust 
the human heart? What gloomy pessimism hangs over us 
if we do not! 

With all due respect to the shades of the mighty dead, 
whether Greek or barbarian, I will build my faith on the 
young uncorrupted souls of the children of this and suc- 
ceeding generations, if only we will learn to permit their 
souls to unfold in whatever original ways nature dictates, 
and with as much freedom as the children who once sat 
by ‘tthe deep-sounding sea’’; and if only we will cease 
to feel that they must think, feel, believe, and act as we 
do in order to save them from destruction and from intel- 
lectual bankruptcy. 

To those who teach the young as if we today were in 
possession of all the laws of art, esthetics, literature, mor- 
als, etc., and that now we need only to apply them, Goethe 
gives a just rebuke. He says: ““O my friend, why is it 
that the torrent of genius so seldom bursts forth, so sel- 
dom rolls in full-flowing stream, overwhelming your as- 
tounded soul? Because on either side of this stream cold 
and respectable persons have taken up their abodes, and, 
forsooth, their summer houses and tulip beds would suffer 
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from the torrent; therefore they dig trenches and raise 
embankments betimes, in order to avert the impending 
danger.” 

Not only must the true genius be unhampered by out- 
side conditions, but he must also be free from his past self. 
Well does Nietzsche say of the creator, ‘‘Thou must be 
ready to burn thyself in thine own flame.” 

These monuments of mind stand out as the only hope 
of the human race. As G. Stanley Hall says: ““He who 
knows the history of the human struggle cannot help but 
profoundly pity the human race, — now struggling to the 
light, now slipping back as far as they have gone and 
crucifying those who see best their needs. Buddha, Christ, 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Savonarola, Bruno, Spinoza, 
Kant, Emerson, Darwin, Spencer, and Paulsen were too 
big-hearted and broad-minded to be prejudiced against 
any human beings.” 

Plato and Aristotle were the intellectual heirs of Soc- 
rates. Emerson said: ‘Out of Plato came all things that 
are now written and debated among men. No wife, no 
children had he, yet all civilized nations are his posterity 
and are tinged with his mind.” 

Aristotle was the greatest scholar that ever walked the 
earth, until modern times. He wrote nearly a thousand 
books and founded at least ten distinct branches of knowl- 
edge or science. He left valuable books on Logic, Rhetoric, 
Metaphysics, Astronomy, Physics, Botany, Natural His- 
tory, Psychology, Ethics, and Politics. Truly here is a 
monument of mind of vast dimensions. 

Space will not permit us to rehearse the monumental 
labors of these great souls of the ages. They have builded 
for us. When Darwin was abused and in a measure for- 
saken by his friends, he was only kind and good. He said, 
“Learning is humble compared to the pride of ignorance.” 
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The intellectual giants of the race have seen and felt 
the intellectual bankruptcy of humanity. But they alike 
saw into the unknown future, and especially the moral 
geniuses pointed out the way to a higher life which we 
still refuse to follow. 

For seventy years Socrates exemplified his teachings by 
his own life in Athens. During that time he lived a most 
virtuous and honorable life. He showed physical and 
moral courage manifested by few of the human race. His 
bearing at his own trial when he was condemned to death 
for corrupting the youths of Athens furnishes a picture of 
transcendent moral dignity only equaled in the death of 
Christ. He did what he thought was right without fear. 
He died as he lived. Condemned by the people whom he 
had served through a long life without asking anything, 
still he died cherishing malice toward none. He started an 
intellectual movement of the race that will go on forever. 
His influence will go down the ages. 

Poor Spinoza, excommunicated from his own people and 
treated by others as a “‘dog of a Jew,’”’ worked on in 
poverty, but profoundly moving humanity by his great 
thoughts. With sympathy and pity for his own people, 
who treated him so shamefully, and for all humanity, his 
dying words were, “I thank God that I never smiled on 
any man that I might use him.” 

The human race must profit by the great souls of the 
past and push on to larger and greater things. 


PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS 
1. Select some known example of each of the different kinds 
of thinking presented in this chapter. 
2. Do you believe animals think? How do you know? 
8. What facts in the chapter on ‘Heredity and Environment” 
apply to points in this chapter ? 
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4. Discuss ‘Necessity is the mother of invention.” 

5. What is the effect of a detective story on thinking? 

6. Show what makes people have such different ideas about 
the presence and value of millionaires among us. 
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CHAPTER XII 
GROUP ACTION 


Group Stimulation. ‘““A table of values hangeth over 
each people. Behold, it is the table of its resignations. If 
thou once recognizest a people’s need and land and sky 
and neighbor, thou mightest easily find out the law of 
its resignations, and why. it climbeth on this ladder unto 
its hope.” 

This and thousands of similar literary utterances from 
writers of the past fifty years are unformulated, if not un- 
conscious, social psychology. Each individual loves to feel 
his self-sufficiency, his importance, and his independence 
of physical conditions and of the people among whom he 
lives. Most men are in the game of influencing others. 
Each feels his self-importance in proportion as his influ- 
ence appears large, but he is usually blind to the constant 
influences exerted upon him; he sees not how little in him 
is really original and creative. He is largely unconscious 
of the fact that his very effort to influence others is mainly 
due to the conditions in which he lives. A man follows 
the beaten paths of social, religious, and political activity, 
feeling that he does so because it is reasonable. Through 
conscious and unconscious imitation, through intercourse 
with people and attention to their doings, we acquire most 
of our habits, our conventionalities, our methods of doing 
things, our bent of mind, and our general line of action. 
Prisoners we are, whether we know it or not. The greatest 
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when an individual realizes how great an echo he is. The 
influence exerted upon us by others is not in itself an evil; 
the evil lies in that contented ignorance of these forces 
which has led to an entirely erroneous interpretation and 
valuation of social phenomena. 

The study of group action is so important for all future 
study of sociology, history, ethics, and literature that its 
complete omission from a beginner’s book would be a 
mistake. We'need not hesitate to assert that its study is 
essential to the present and future welfare of humanity. 
Scientific progress consists in the discovery and applica- 
tion of forces hitherto unknown. I venture the assertion 
that a comprehension and application of these forces will 
advance the interpretation of human life, human history, 
and social activity by a hundred per cent. Le Bon says: 
“It seems that behind the visible facts are hidden at times 
thousands of invisible causes. Visible social phenomena 
appear to be the result of an immense unconscious work- 
ing, that, as a rule, is beyond the reach of our analysis.”’ 
These unconscious influences to which we are subjected 
by reason of our presence among men act as forces still 
largely unknown. Ere long a knowledge of these forces 
will constitute the essential common foundation for ethics, 
sociology, history, and political science. 

How does each one in the group stimulate every other 
one? Does the group give off some mysterious power in 
no way connected with the brain functions of the individ- 
uals? Or, if it does act on the brain neurones, does it 
operate in some way not connected with the senses, — a 
mysterious force that pervades the ether? These are 
questions that have divided students of group life or 
social psychology. 

Before making any hasty conclusion, let us examine a 
few simple facts. A few hours ago you met and had pleasant 
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associations with two persons who appeared, as you put 
it, to be very friendly. Now you meet them with the 
same formal courtesy; but soon a changed feeling comes 
over you. You suspect that something has gone wrong 
since you last saw them. Perhaps you even inquire if 
they have had any trouble or if anything special has hap- 
pened. This is denied; but still you are not satisfied. 
However, your whole attitude and feeling toward them 
have changed. You guard your words and actions. You 
are not the free self that you were before. 

What stimulus has produced this change and how did 
you come by this supposed information on which you are 
now acting? The expressions on the faces, the glances at 
each other, the tones of the voices, the lack of freedom of ex- 
pression, the nature of the topics discussed, — all these 
are signs which give you an awareness of something which 
you fail definitely to interpret. You have not, however, 
inquired what changes have taken place in your own feel- 
ings and ideas during these hours. What has happened to 
you? The changes in you may be a part of the basis 
of your interpretation. These changes operate not only 
on you, but also on your companions. 

In one of Tchekhoff’s plays he very abruptly introduces 
the play with a character who gives an unexpected shock 
to the assembled company. Without even a word from 
Marya, they all exclaim: ‘‘Marya, what is the matter? 
Who is dead ?”’ Marya calmly replies: ‘‘Oh, nothing. Iam 
just in mourning for my life.’’ Here her dress and her ap- 
pearance were the natural stimuli to produce this reaction. 

Take a larger and more indefinite case. A certain man 
is a stranger in your town. He sees an immense throng 
of people going into the auditorium and follows. But al- 
ready the crowd of people, the hurried movements, and 
the look of wonder and anxiety on their faces have all 
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begun to work changes in him. His memories and feelings 
have been stirred. The very mass of people awakens a 
feeling of insignificance in him. He enters with the crowd. 
Being a stranger, he does not ask about the meeting but 
looks around for a meaning. He listens for little clues. Is 
it a religious, a political, or a scientific meeting? From the 
many clues — dim-awareness — he concludes that it is a 
religious meeting and begins to wonder why he came in. 
Now the service begins with music and prayer. Many 
times he has heard the same prayers and songs. Death 
and suffering are depicted, and his mind plays on that 
universal theme of mankind. They are all human beings. 
He is on a level with them. Soon his feelings — common 
feelings — have put out of commission for the time being 
all his late intellectual speculations. He begins to read 
in every face conviction — seriousness. Now he is one of 
the crowd; he sings and participates with tears in his 
eyes —a feeling that all have come down to a common 
level, a oneness. 

Did it not all come about through stimuli, communi- 
cated through the natural channels? ‘True, it is very in- 
definite and felt only as a sense of awareness. A political 
meeting or an angry mob forms no exception to this rule. 
On our natural tendencies have been built — especially 
on the emotional nature — many strong tendencies and 
attitudes. Again, we may call them dominant urges. The 
power of suggestion depends chiefly upon its appeal to 
these semihidden attitudes, — attitudes that apparently 
have been lost by what we call civilization, culture, and 
thinking. It is equally true that repeated suggestion is one 
of the chief ways of forming these attitudes. We carry in 
ourselves the background for the play of all these forces. 
We have just begun to detect the subtleness and indirect 
play of social stimuli upon our feelings and attitudes. 
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Natural Urges to Group Action. All human institutions 
are the result of man’s needs and his efforts to satisfy 
them. We are at least born with certain tendencies to 
yield to some lines of action more than to others. A num- 
ber of these tendencies combine to produce society and 
enter into group action. From the earliest times men have 
aggregated into groups, — the family, the tribe, the clan, 
the city, the nation. All manner of groups arise within 
these groups — churches, castes, social orders, clubs, se- 
cret societies, educational and commercial organizations, 
labor unions. 

These organizations must satisfy some needs and appear 
at least to be accompanied by valuable results to the in- 
dividual members. Gregariousness, or the tendency to 
come together and to live in groups, is found to be uni- 
versal in man and common to most of the higher animals. 
It is an impulse to be with others and to feel more com- 
fortable. We get so accustomed to this group life that we 
do not realize the influence of others until we happen to 
be isolated from the group. 

There is also an urge to social approval. This goes be- 
yond the mere fact of being in a group. We wish the 
satisfaction of feeling the approval of the group. This is 
what McDougall calls the instinct of self-elation. We also 
dread the disapproval. This is one of the chief reasons 
why we so readily conform to the group. 

Closely allied to these is the tendency to dominate people, 
to lead and to rule; likewise the opposite tendency to 
submit to others, to avoid responsibility. Even some im- 
portant members of the group may lead in some lines and 
yet idolize and almost worship leaders in other lines. 

Perhaps the dominant characters of the world in all the 
great lines of life -—the monument of mind we pointed 
out—can best be explained as being prompted by a 
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biological impulse to achieve, to push on and on. This is 
what Kilpatrick calls ‘‘action that carries on.”’ By this he 
means that human satisfaction is not found in accom- 
plishing ends, but in action itself. 

The urge to have the sympathy of others and in a less 
degree to give sympathy to others is now conceded to be 
fundamental for the uplift of society. Sympathetic be- 
havior is found throughout the higher animal kingdom. 
It is this urge, cultivated by religion and civilization, 
that is behind our response to suffering and distress, that 
leads to the care of the poor, the insane, the cripple, the 
outcast, and helpless children. 

These and many other primary impulses of life weave 
themselves into human society and become the deep 
sources of group action. People of like sympathies, tend- 
encies, and aims get together because they are thus 
better satisfied. 

The fundamental secret of the extreme form of group 
action — the mob — lies in the fact that all alike have 
similar fundamental tendencies in spite of their different 
forms of education, religion, customs, and civilization. 
Indeed, when alone, if we are honest with ourselves, we 
are more or less aware that we are not at bottom as 
different as these things make us appear. Thus when any 
dominant emotion gets the ascendancy in us our surface 
differences disappear. At this point another powerful law 
of the human mind becomes the moving force in group 
action. When personal interests, deep feelings, and atti- 
tudes are dominating the crowd, suggestion can produce 
exceptional results. 


The Suggestibility and Credulity of Crowds. All writers 
are agreed that suggestibility and credulity are more char- 
acteristic of the crowd than of the individual, and that 
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they are increased through the appeal to prestige and to 
strong emotions, through positive assertion, repetition, and 
contagion. The mob mind gives way to suggestion and is 
credulous to an extent that baffles the normal imagination. 
The more sources from which suggestions come and the 
longer they continue the more powerful they are. 

As late as 1666 a Jew proclaimed himself the long- 
expected Messiah. The Jews were thrown into an excited 
condition surpassing description. The contagion spread ; 
intelligent, doubting rabbis fled for their lives; all traffic 
in many Jewish centers ceased. In time even the con- 
servative began to yield to the suggestion. 

In 1857 a missionary called a prayer meeting for the 
benefit of depressed business men of New York. The 
suggestion spread like wildfire; even the firemen and 
policemen held their meetings. The writer of ‘‘Eco- 
nomic Crises” in describing it says, “It is doubtful 
whether under heaven was seen such a sight as went on 
in the city of New York in the winter and spring of 
1857-1858.” 

Le Bon says, ‘*The improbable does not exist for a 
crowd.” This enables us to understand the creation and 
propagation of the most improbable legends and stories. 
Some crusader made the suggestion of the appearance of 
the long-dead St. George on the walls of Jerusalem, and 
by contagion the miracle was soon accepted by all. The 
greatest wonder concerning the noninitiated witnesses of 
magic and trickery is not so much the marvelousness of 
the performances as the credulity and weakness of the re- 
port made by the crowd of witnesses. Dr. Hensoldt, after 
observing several ‘‘magic-tree” performances and the 
“unsupported rope” that seemed to extend to the sky, 
said that the Hindu has so perfected the “art of sugges- 
tion that, while under its influence, our senses are no 
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longer a criterion of the reality around us, but can be made’ 
to deceive us in a manner that is perfectly amazing.” 

This collective suggestibility certainly finds its way into 
the pages of history, hence some knowledge of social 
psychology is indispensable to a study of the past. Have 
we the truth about any of the great characters of earth? 
I do not believe it is possible to obtain the whole truth, 
neither does it matter. Ideal heroes are more valuable than 
real ones. If efficiency be the standard of values, then 
ideals are the greatest treasures ever produced by human 
minds. ‘The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 
Three different periods have produced three different 
interpretations of Napoleon. Within less than a decade a 
great national hero of our own nation is assailed by a few 
words and formulas, such as ‘“‘usurper,” “king,” “new 
nationalism,’ suitable to provoke images of the most 
formidable kind. Not by evidence and knowledge, but by 
repeated, broad-sided suggestion, thousands are converted 
from friends to enemies. In like manner thousands are 
inoculated with socialism by the fascinating images of 
plenty, ease, and contentment, with which the doctrine fills 
the imagination. 

Le Bon says, ‘‘The events with regard to which there 
exists the most doubt are certainly those that have been 
observed (simultaneously) by the greatest number of per- 
sons.” Thousands were present at the battle of Sedan, 
yet it is impossible to decide who was in command. Lord 
Wolseley has proved that the most important incidents of 
the battle of Waterloo have been erroneously reported by 
hundreds of witnesses. 


Group Mind. Is there a group mind separate and apart 
from the individual minds that compose the group? Is 
there a social consciousness which in some mysterious way 
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belongs to the group and compels action? If not, is the 
group mind only the sum total of all the individual minds 
added together? What is added by group action? 

Spencer early called attention to the fact that the com- 
ing together of individuals is accompanied by certain 
psychological manifestations which never appear so long 
as individuals remain separate. This he called super- 
organic evolution. It is now clearly manifest that these 
forces thus put into operation are not simply the addition 
of phenomena already active in each separate individual. 
An analogy from the chemical world will make the idea 
clear. Ozone is a chemical compound whose chief mani- 
festation is a peculiar odor, but this manifestation has no 
existence save when three atoms of oxygen combine. To 
say that ozone exists in each separate atom is mysticism. 
Atoms contain merely the potentiality for such a phe- 
nomenon, and it is brought into existence only by their 
combining in a given way. In like manner certain psycho- 
logical manifestations and powers come into existence 
among men by virtue of their association. 

As soon as we cease to think of mind as an entity existing 
in some place, our difficulty disappears. Take a simple 
illustration from individual psychology. Is the odor of 
the rose in the rose or in the mind? Evidently neither. 
Two conditions exist which, if brought into certain rela- 
tions, will produce what we call the psychological sensa- 
tion of odor of the rose. A church gathering is not a mob, 
even though an atrocious crime is committed in the base- 
ment and the church set on fire, so long as the group does 
not know it. However, let an orator who is filled with 
emotion present the awfulness of the crime, and at once 
you have an appeal to the deep emotions which are only 
partly repressed by religion, — prejudice and hate. Perhaps 
the church crowd is converted into a mob. But, you say, 
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a single individual or a very few could not have been con- 
verted into a mob. Certainly not. In both cases the stimu- 
lations come through the normal channels, as previously 
pointed out. In the small group there is no summation of 
stimuli. You cannot look around and read the same horror 
in a thousand faces. When alone there is also the sense of 
helplessness. Awful! but what can I do? Singly, or in 
small groups, this could not have taken place. However, 
in mass we may be compelled to describe the same indi- 
viduals as being emotional, suggestible, full of vengeance — 
a mob. What we should say is that the individuals of 
the group are emotional, suggestible, full of vengeance 
in a similar way and to a similar degree. Of course, 
each one is made more so by the presence and conduct of 
the others. 

Does collective mind then contain any forces or elements 
not found in the separate individuals? Nothing more than 
the possibilities which their natures furnish should they come 
together under given conditions. But possibilities and 
potentialities are not actualities — not the real things. 
Social psychology treats of those apparently impersonal 
forces, manifestations, and phenomena that result from 
certain combinations and relations of individuals, and that 
appear not to have any existence under other conditions. 
Without doubt the conscious or dimly conscious feeling 
that others are in a similar state of mind definitely modifies 
the individual tendencies, and often causes many potenti- 
alities to become actualities that would otherwise never 
have such an existence. This power of sensing what is 
going on in other people’s minds — what they are thinking, 
feeling, and intending to do — is directly or indirectly the 
occupation of everyone within given circles. This process 
begins the minute we come into the presence of others. It 
is the backbone of public opinion. | 
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General Conclusions. This brief and inadequate presenta- 
tion is given only with the hope of stimulating further study 
along the lines of what is now generally given under social 
psychology. Especially should this be true of all students 
of history, sociology, economics, and ethics. We may bring 
the chief points together under the following conclusions: 

1. All group action is the result of natural stimulation of 
tendencies already in the individuals, which might never 
be manifest in behavior if the proper stimulus did not 
exist. It is a new development of conditions. 

2. From our childhood we are building various attitudes 
on our native tendencies, touching all the problems of 
the group. These attitudes largely determine the groups 
into which we shall drift because we get more satisfaction 
in doing so. 

3. Usually the means of social stimulation are so numer- 
ous and so indistinctly perceived that we are confused as 
to the cause of our action. Even science has only begun 
to discover this network of subtle stimuli. Many problems 
are yet untouched. For example, the stimulus that holds 
together the group that never or rarely comes together ; 
such as those that are bound by common beliefs or opin- 
ions in some cause or religion. 

4, Social forces are the result not primarily of collective 
intelligence, but of the power of unconscious suggestion 
and of underlying impulses. Half a century ago such a 
question as ‘Can the human race consciously aid its own 
progress?’’ would have received about the same attention 
as the ludicrous questions of the circus clown. Now it 
commands the attention of all thoughtful students of 
society and has even received a negative answer from 
several eminent scholars. We now know that the future is 
not planned and then logically and systematically carried 
out; it grows out of conditions. The careful student will 
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discover that even such planning as exists has its deep 
underlying causes, and that reason is chiefly occupied in 
seeking ways and means to ends projected by deeper forces. 

5. Habit and custom are deeper and more powerful 
than law and convention, and feeling and instinct are 
still deeper than custom and habit. Intelligence is chiefly 
occupied in reflecting on what these forces produce and in 
discovering ways and means. In some measure custom 
and tradition have made fools of us all. 

6. We are seldom conscious of the power of the long 
past echoing in us as individuals; hence our shock when 
we observe it in others, especially in whole nations, as in 
China. Then we say, ‘‘Those abominable Chinamen! if 
they would only do things our way — the right way.” 
Custom is social or objective heredity — the conditions 
into which one is born. It is all the more powerful because 
it is not felt as an outside force. Under the force of con- 
ventionality one feels all the while that he is conforming 
simply because others do, but he is surprised that anyone 
should question custom. He thinks he conforms to that 
simply because it is all right, but in reality it is because 
the force operates unconsciously. For example, I have 
never yet been able to realize either the artistic beauty 
or the comfort of a dress suit; yet as a matter of conven- 
tionality I wear one occasionally. This I do because others 
do, but it is nonrational imitation and we may argue about 
its advisability. However, suppose that I contend that 
the dress of men and women should be reversed, what 
chance have I of inducing anyone even to argue the 
question? Millions would simply cry aloud that it is all 
right the way it is. In the main, fashions exist not be- 
cause they are in reality the most useful, beneficial, and 
artistic, but because we have come to think them so. 

7. Society gradually develops a certain fund of sentiment 
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along various lines that becomes practically irresistible. 
This force is manifested in the form of the will of the 
people. Tolstoi, near the close of ‘‘War and Peace,’ asks, 
‘““What is the force that moves nations?’”’ He says that 
men foolishly teach that Napoleon commanded six hun- 
dred thousand men to march into Russia—and they 
marched. Alas! they could not have marched unless six 
hundred thousand commands had been previously given. 
He then says, “If the source of power lies not in the 
physical and not in the moral characteristics of the leader, 
it is evident that the source of power must be found out- 
side the person — in those relations in which the person 
possessing the power stands to the masses.” 

8. Finally, laws, languages, constitutions, and religions 
were never made by conscious effort; they simply grew 
out of the conditions. Intelligence formulated and directed 
them to the accomplishment of their ends. 


PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS 


1. How would you classify groups of people at a railway sta- 
tion? How do they differ from a church gathering? 

2. List the groups to which you belong. How does each mod- 
ify your action? Why? 

3. Contrast a scientific gathering and a political meeting. 

4. How can we overcome the tendency of crowds to be carried 
away with suggestion? How can you protect yourself from be- 
coming one of a suggestible crowd or mob? 


5. Should all political meetings have both sides of the subject 
presented at the same gathering? 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE SUBCONSCIOUS MIND 


A few years ago psychologists paid little or no attention — 
to the idea of the subconscious mind. It was looked upon 
as belonging to abnormal phases of mind activity. Like- 
wise, little or no mention was made of Freudian psychol- 
ogy. Freud’s theories of the subconscious or unconscious 
mind have modified psychological thought until now al- 
most every psychology that comes from the press gives 
some attention to the subconscious mind and to Freudian 
theories. 

Just how to conceive these activities that lie outside 
our stream of consciousness, which seem to exercise a pro- 
found influence upon all our conscious life, has greatly 
puzzled psychologists. Unconscious mind, subconscious 
mind, subjective mind, split-off consciousness, marginal 
consciousness, secondary personality, subliminal self, co- 
consciousness, secondary consciousness, subneural action, 
and superconsciousness represent some of the efforts to 
name these activities. In alate book by Professor Troland 
we find an effort to harmonize these subconscious activities 
with brain functions. We might designate his theory 
secondary sentiency. A brief quotation will make clear this 
meaning: ‘‘The solution of this problem, so far as we are 
able to see at present, lies in admitting that something 
very like consciousness is probably associated with all 
nervous activity. Let us call this something sentiency. 


Now sentiency is not a property of the nerve processes, 
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and does not reside in the nerves. It merely exists when 
nerve action exists, and its nature varies with the nature 
of the nerve action. Where the sentiency is located is a 
question which we cannot answer, because the question is 
a foolish one. However, some of this sentiency is inti- 
mately connected with my individual consciousness, and 
constitutes my subconscious mind. It is reasonable to 
suppose that this is the particular sentiency which is 
related to nerve activities which closely outlie my central 
brain process.” 

However, let us forget all theories for the present and 
consider some of the facts to be explained. Let us begin 
with a few simple activities which all psychologists con- 
cede to exist and about which there is little difference of 
opinion in the explanations offered. 

Automatic activities, such as the circulation of the blood, 
respiration, digestion, glandular secretion, and cellular 
nutrition, are not generally supposed to be accompanied 
by a subconscious mental activity, yet these processes do 
influence consciousness. Inadequacy or variation in these 
processes modifies the manifestations of consciousness even 
to the extent of determining the general attitude of the 
individual. When the digestive organs are not function- 
ing properly, the individual is likely to be despondent and 
gloomy. This the psychologist calls menial set. Variations 
in the secretions of the endocrine glands are thought to 
produce variation in the quality and intensity of the feel- 
ings. These are all natural indirect influences on the 
stream of consciousness. A few writers assume some kind 
of sentiency underlying it all, but the great majority do 
not feel the need of doing so. 

We have already emphasized the large place which 
reflex action plays in animal life and in human develop- 
ment. We saw how conditioned reflexes may be formed 
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and how they seem to acquire what James called the 
quality of semiautomatic activities. But now we are 
only one step removed from general habit formation. 

These reflexes seem to be determined by nervous ad- 
justments and their readiness to discharge. Conscious- 
ness may accompany many of these complex reflexes 
without being in any way the cause. We may know that 
a gun is to be fired, that a thunderclap is coming, and we 
may be conscious of our movements, yet neither the sub- 
consciousness nor consciousness is the cause of such move- 
ments. Should we give as free an interpretation and 
application to reflex action as some writers do, we would 
extend it to every form of human activity; but, in all 
events, its essence is the same. Under reflex action, James 
gives the case of a retired army officer into whose ears 
mischief-making boys were accustomed to cry ‘Atten- 
tion’’ to see him drop all his groceries into the gutter. 
Signing one’s name may be a highly voluntary act or 
it may be simply a secondary reflex. Reflex action in its 
connection with instinct and habit is one link in the 
mighty chain that leads up to the most complicated acts 
of human life. 

Marginal consciousness plays an important part in the 
mental life of all of us. You can find an unlimited num- 
ber of examples in your own life. James calls it the 
fringe of consciousness. As I sit writing, I have some kind 
of awareness that it is not yet dark but is approaching 
darkness. The college clock has tolled each quarter of 
the hour. I did not notice it at first, but suddenly I 
said, ‘‘ There — 7.45.”” As I read, separate letters of 
each word are not brought to my consciousness. Every 
now and then as I write a word I am made conscious of 
the fact that back some pages I must have misspelled 
that word. I look back and discover that I have. As I 
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sit thinking what to write next, my pen is playing on a 
loose sheet of paper. Soon I discover that I have been 
drawing some odd geometrical figure or have scribbled 
my own or some other name. 

Not only is all this true, but I find that running along 
beside or underneath my focus of consciousness I may 
nearly always detect other thoughts that seem, as James 
says, to come in from the back door. So far as I can see, 
they have no connection with the main line of thought I 
am pursuing. A half an hour ago I returned from a walk 
in a lonesome woods. I was serious and thoughtful. I 
still have a semiawareness of that event. Thoughts come 
that are inevitably the result of that occurrence. This is 
my present mental set which is influenced by these past 
activities. But now we see clearly that we are about to 
plunge into a field where marginal consciousness will no 
longer suffice as an explanation. However, some writers 
will not admit anything but marginal consciousness. To 
them all outside of that exists as brain modification. 

Before we plunge into the more difficult cases of the 
subconscious mind, let us note one more form of. such 
subconscious activity now well established by experi- 
mental tests. Let us assume that you call upon some 
friends this evening, attend a political rally, or look 
through a department store. Can you afterward repro- 
duce the things you saw and heard and all the happen- 
ings that actually left a record upon your nervous system ? 
In short, were there any impressions strong enough to 
be so treasured up that later in life or under other condi- 
tions they will come to you as the sensations first expe- 
rienced under these conditions? May this be true even 
though you had no knowledge of them then and in your 
definite effort to recite all that took place there you fail 
to do so? 
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The registering of sensations and stimuli that never 
come into consciousness is now established beyond doubt. 
Dr. Prince and others have demonstrated that individuals 
may be subjected to certain conditions and a full account 
taken of every conscious experience. But the same indi- 
viduals, in the hypnotic state, may add considerably to 
their list of normal experiences. This report can then be 
verified as correct. The supposed mystery of automatic 
writing and crystal gazing, whereby strange facts often 
seem to be revealed, are now being explained on this basis. 
Many impressions are made on the nervous system that 
apparently never come into consciousness, but under 
suggestion and other unusual conditions they may be- 
come a conscious part of individual experience. 

The real subconscious activity about which the general 
public is most concerned is yet to be considered in the 
form of hypnotism. Hypnotism probably has been the out- 
standing psychological factor in leading people in general to 
credit much of our daily activity to subconscious processes. 


History of Hypnotic Phenomena. Hypnotism was not 
unknown to the ancients, and has, doubtless, unconsciously 
played no small part in producing many of the otherwise 
inexplicable phenomena in the development of man. Un- 
der its modern form it began with Mesmer and was known 
as mesmerism. The phenomena which he described have 
been common to human history. Mesmer and his first 
followers believed that they produced the phenomena by 
applying physical means, such as passes, strained gazing 
at objects, etc. A trancelike state followed. A force or 
fluid was supposed to pass from the agent to the subject. 
This was the explanation. Its chief practical application 
and claim for recognition was the healing of diseases. It 
is needless to dwell on the blind opposition excited in the 
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medical world. You may turn your imagination loose; it 
will do no injustice. New thoughts meet opposition. 

About 1831 Dr. Elliotson, a brilliant scholar and phy- 
Sician, began to investigate mesmerism. He was then a 
professor in University College, London. His experiments 
were very successful. This aroused bitter opposition, and 
he was ordered to cease mesmerizing his patients. This he 
did, but immediately resigned his position. We owe much 
to the determined scholarly efforts of this man, whose faith 
was all in the future. No persecution could deter him from 
the path of progress. 

Another talented college graduate, Dr. Esdaile, became 
very efficient in mesmerism. In 1846 he was given charge 
of a small mesmeric hospital in Calcutta. At the close of 
the year he reported one hundred and thirty-three painless 
surgical operations, performed under what we now call 
hypnotism. But in spite of his success, the favorable 
report of the official visitors, and a petition signed by three 
hundred natives the hospital was closed. Another was 
immediately opened by voluntary subscription. Before he 
left India he reported thousands of simple operations and 
some three hundred severe ones. 

Braid first lifted the veil of mystery from mesmerism 
and demonstrated that the phenomena are produced sub- 
jectively. He did away with the fluid theory, showed that 
physical appliances were not the direct cause, and renamed 
the process hypnotism. He proposed to teach any intelli- 
gent medical man to do what he had done. Such training 
is now given in many medical schools. 


How Increased Suggestibility, called Hypnosis, is Pro- 
duced. There are almost as many different methods as 
there are individuals practicing the art, but all have cer- 
tain characteristics in common. We have already seen that 
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the gateway to the hypnotic state is through the subwak- 
ing state. This is secured chiefly by relaxation and ab- 
straction, or attention to some monotonous disturbance. 
Aitention centered on some one thing is the primary element. 

Efforts to administer suggestion should be preceded by 
a statement to the subject that all people yield to sugges- 
tion in some degree; that he will not experience any more 
shocks or unpleasant sensations than he does in going to 
sleep; that no harm will come to him now or afterward; 
that to be hypnotized is not a proof of weakness; that 
he may not even lose consciousness; that he must not be 
discouraged even by absolute failure, as many subjects 
must be tried many times; that the suggestions will be 
given with an exaggerated emphasis; that to struggle 
and resist is to fail in the undertaking. This being done, 
he may be seated in a comfortable chair, or, better, he may 
lie down on a couch. He should then center his entire at- 
tention upon sleep. This is facilitated by having him fix 
his eyes upon some object held from twelve to eighteen 
inches in front of him, or by having him look you squarely 
in the eye. The monotony is kept up by the constant sug- 
gestions of the operator about sleep. He is instructed to 
close his eyes when the eyelids feel heavy. Slight pressure 
on the eyeballs and forehead, with the statement ‘you 
have now gone to sleep,” will help. Tell him he is asleep 
but not unconscious; that he will not move a muscle until 
bidden to do so. The subject is now ready to receive 
suggestions. 

Drugs and narcotics are sometimes used to help in 
the production of the hypnotic sleep. Dr. Herrero, pro- 
fessor of clinical medicine at Valladolid, selected six sub- 
jects whom he had failed to hypnotize. By administering 
a small amount of chloroform he secured unexpected re- 
sults.. Bernheim has found doses of chloral helpful in 
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inducing sleep. Some authorities claim to have changed 
natural sleep into hypnotic sleep. 


Phenomena of Hypnotic Suggestion. Having secured a 
hypnotic sleep, what follows? There are no phenomena 
common to all subjects, so what is suggested may, but 
does not of necessity, occur. In some subjects the sleep 
may be so deep that by suggestion the muscles become 
contracted and remain where placed. This is known as 
catalepsy. Bernheim believes that all persons who pass 
the first stage can be put into the cataleptic condition. In 
some degree muscular power can be increased by suggestion. 
The muscles may be paralyzed by suggestion singly as 
well as in groups. All experimenters agree that the nor- 
mal power of all the senses may be somewhat increased 
by hypnotic suggestion. Hunger and thirst may be pro- 
duced by such suggestions. Changes of personality and 
hallucinations of various kinds may be produced by hyp- 
notic suggestion. Insensibility to pain or touch may be 
produced in various parts of the body. 

To distinguish the active hypnotic subject from the 
waking individual by general appearance is difficult. He 
is conscious and alert, and, from general appearances, wide- 
awake. Still he is obedient to suggestions of the operator. 
With the exaggerated accounts of what has been and what 
may be done by subjects in hypnosis I have nothing to 
do. I positively know that practice, cultivated strength, 
artistic skill, and deception account for most of the things 
seen in public exhibitions. 

Posthypnotic suggestion has deepened our psychological 
and even moral interest in the study of suggestion. Usually 
everything ends the minute the individual is told to 
‘‘wake up.” It was first found that some of the conditions 
could be carried over to the waking state, if such sugges- 
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tions were given previous to waking up. For example, a 
patient has a boil on his hand lanced. By suggestion the 
part is made insensible to pain. By posthypnotic sugges- 
tion Dr. Bramwell says he continues this insensibility to 
pain after waking. 

The large application of the posthypnotic suggestion 
now points toward conditions of moral and physical health. 
As we shall later see, it is an important factor in mental 
healing. For several years a school has been operated in 
Paris for curing children of many moral and physical 
defects, largely by the influence of posthypnotic sugges- 
tion. So thoroughly established are the results of this 
school that the state is likely to take charge and support 
it. The value of this method has been tested in this 
country. In the medical profession we have a large liter- 
ature on suggestive therapeutics. There can be no doubt 
that the drink habit, cigarette habit, sexual habits, nerv- 
ousness, and a large number of disorders have been 
successfully treated in this manner. 


Popular Errors concerning Hypnotic Suggestion. 1. I have 
found people so conceited about their superiority as to 
believe that only weak-minded persons can be hypno- 
tized. Others do not have such exalted ideas of themselves, 
but would like to keep their supposed weakness a secret. 
So far is all this from the truth, that one authority has 
said that small children, savages, and idiots are the diffi- 
cult classes to hypnotize. Intelligent, sensible people are 
the best subjects. We must note, however, that this is 
quite in contrast to crowd-suggestion. 

2. The number that may be hypnotized is immensely 
larger than is generally supposed, but the fact that many 
subjects never lose consciousness has led to widely different 
estimates, especially by those who only theorize. Fifteen 
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professionalists’ reports in 1892 showed 8705 cases at- 
tempted with only 519 failures, about 6 per cent. The 
most conservative claims are that 90 to 95 per cent, irre- 
spective of sex, age, or health, are susceptible to the 
influence of hypnotic suggestion. The supposed immune 
are often hypnotized after many trials or under changed 
conditions. 

3. The operator does not possess any rare supernatural 
gift any more than a surgeon does. Braid’s offer, made 
long ago, to teach any intelligent physician the art, is safer 
today than ever before. It requires keen psychological 
observation, attention to little things, patience, skill, faith 
in your ultimate success. I once saw a surgeon, at the 
urgent request of two other surgeons, consent to perform 
a serious operation on the brain. I then watched him 
walking up and down the corridors while the patient was 
being prepared. His air of confidence deeply impressed 
me. I thought of how skill and confidence react on each 
other. 

4. The populace feel that great physical and moral 
wrong may come from hypnotism. Any physician has in 
his hands power for wrong far surpassing any possibility 
in this art. Of course, excess in anything will produce bad 
results, but that does not prove that moderation is bad. 
Dr. Bramwell says, ‘Although I am willing to admit that 
it is possible that harm may be done through the misman- 
agement of hypnotic cases, I have personally seen no evi- 
dence of this either in my own practice or that of others. 
Further, I have never seen even the slightest bad effects 
follow carefully conducted hypnotic experiments.” It is 
also now emphatically stated that suggestions which offend 
the moral sensibility of a subject will be ignored. 

5. No problem is more entangled than that of the Wz7ll. 
There is a general belief that yielding to suggestion weakens 
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the will. What are we to understand by such a statement ? 
Is it will in certain lines or will in general that is supposed 
to be affected? In a measure every influence of life weak- 
ens the will in some lines and strengthens it in others. May 
not the same law of suggestion be used for, as well as 
against, the individual? Is it not true that will may be 
strengthened by waking suggestion, such as may be ob- 
tained from the biographies of strong men, and also by 
posthypnotic suggestion? Endless is the confusion in regard 
to this word wil]. For years I have seen the statement, 
even by those who practice suggestion, that no one can be 
hypnotized against his will. But they certainly use wzl] ina 
different sense from that of the general public. What we 
should say is that no one can be hypnotized while he is 
consciously struggling not to be. A party of ten people had 
individually decided not to take a certain boat ride on a 
stormy lake. I laughed at them; said, ‘‘ Yes, you will”’; 
persuaded ; and ere long six joined me. The conditions re- 
mained unchanged ; I produced no argument. Did they do 
this against their will? They gave their full consent, but 
my suggestions produced it. The wise physician is able to 
disarm his patients of a thousand objections. 

Take more marked cases. Suppose I attempt to hypno- 
tize a given individual; he says: ‘I will not permit it. 
I will leave the room.”’ He starts toward the door; I cry 
out, “Wait a minute; stop there!’’ He stops; I engage 
him in conversation, and ere long he is a willing subject. 
Was he a subject against his will? Of course, you say, if 
he had not stopped it would not have occurred. But if I 
had not thundered out at him, he would not have stopped. 
It is difficult for the psychologist to arouse the public to a 
consciousness of these reciprocal relations in which we live, 
of the constant action and reaction of mental forces. Sup- 
pose one is so disarmed of his opposition, is it any more 
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alarming than the daily process of changing the wills of men? 
Who is not directly or indirectly engaged in this game? 

There are many other misconceptions about hypnotic 
suggestion which we cannot consider now. The causes of 
these phenomena we do not know. It is dangerous to 
accept the extreme statements concerning hypnotic phe- 
nomena until they are thoroughly proved. 


Universal Problems in Subconscious Activity. Does con- 
sciousness really take in all of consciousness? We have 
seen evidence that it does not, but just how much does it 
leave out? For a day or two there has been recurring 
continually a certain phrase of a song. It comes when I 
go to bed, it comes when I get up, as I go downstairs, 
during my reading. Even the phrase seems to have little 
meaning, and I wonder why it persists. 

Last evening I was asked the name of one whom I knew 
well. It would not come, try as I might to recall it. Sev- 
eral times later the desire to reproduce the name was 
thrust into consciousness, but still no satisfaction. I went 
to work and forgot it. But as I was undressing to go to 
bed the name appeared. I did not have a doubt about it. 
Was there any part of the brain still at work upon it, 
even after I decided to forget it? Some writers claim 
that rest from brain fatigue was necessary to release the 
brain activity upon which this memory depended. This 
could not be true, however, in this instance, because the 
brain was working continually. Others say that neural 
association just blocked the nerve impulse. But why did 
this nerve impulse remain there waiting the opportunity 
to burst into consciousness ? 

There are hundreds of cases on record of the solution 
of problems during sleep. Did the process really take 
place during sleep or only immediately on waking, when 
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we were rested? Why did the adjustment remain there 
ready for the first thing in the morning? However, 
Morton Prince and others have demonstrated that we 
think, feel, imagine, remember, and reason in our sleep. 
How are dreams, then, to be explained ? 

Again, we have the cases known in medicine as psychic 
epilepsy. In this state of mind or lack of mind, the individ- 
ual may drive miles through a crowded city without any 
accident and still be unconscious of what he has done. 
He may even commit murder or crimes of different types 
in this condition. 

Closely related to this, in conduct at least, is what is 
known as amnesia, or loss of memory. Some weeks ago 
a lad of seventeen, attending one of our high schools and 
having a perfectly good record in every way, left home to 
visit a neighbor. He lost consciousness of his identity 
and location and for some time rambled in several cities. 
All this was done through the use of his past knowledge 
without being conscious of it, and while he was normal 
in every other way. 

We have the record of a professor in Columbia Uni- 
versity who lost his identity, traveled to Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, and worked for many months in different places. 
Finally, upon the mention of Professor Thorndike’s name, 
his memory and identity were restored. He later returned 
_to his duties and wrote up his own story for the Atlantic 
Monthly for October, 1923. On the way to Colorado 
Springs, most of which he walked, he spent his spare 
moments in planning to write a history. All the while he 
had a dim feeling that he was running away from some 
place, but could tell no one. This is a difficult case to 
explain under any theory of the subconscious. 

Compelling ideas are those that seem to force their way 
into consciousness in such a manner as to produce a feeling 
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of subjugation to some outside force. Every psychopathic 
hospital and every insane asylum contains a great number 
and variety of such mental phenomena. However, these 
compelling ideas are not all found in the insane asylums. 
Daily life contains many of them. Every nerve specialist 
deals with a multitude of them among people who other- 
wise are perfectly normal. 

Multiple personalities have been known for many years. 
Only recently we have been presented with the scientific 
study of Doris Fisher, by Dr. Prince. This girl went 
through high school with something like seven different 
personalities and for a period changed personalities as 
often as a dozen times a day. In such cases the individ- 
ual suddenly forgets the events of his past life and in 
part loses the habits of his life which distinguished him 
before. He may assume another name. This may con- 
tinue for a brief period or for months. Then, suddenly, 
his former memories return to him, but now he knows 
nothing of his immediate former self, until he is again in 
that self. 

The Freudian subconscious has influenced psychologi- 
cal thought to such an extent that every psychologist 
must consider it whether he agrees with the theory or not. 

Dr. Breuer of Vienna began this movement in 1880 in 
his practical efforts to cure hysteria; its elaboration be- 
longs to Professor Freud. A hysterical patient is found to 
repeat rather automatically certain words and phrases. 
She is put into a slight hypnotic sleep and the words re- 
peated over her until she makes the proper associations. In 
short, she finally connects this with her past experience and 
is cured. ‘‘Hysterical patients,’ says Freud, “‘suffer from 
reminiscences. They are memory symbols of forgotten 
events. These events may date back to childhood. There 
seems to be a mental condition tending to force the un- 
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pleasant and painful impressions and ideas down into the 
unconscious and to keep them there. This resistance must 
be met and overcome in psychoanalysis, and on this re- 
sistance is based the theory of the psychic processes of 
hystericals. The results seem to have justified such a 
hypothesis. In every case the condition of this repression 
proved that a wish had been aroused, which was in sharp 
opposition to the other desires of the individual, and was 
not capable of being reconciled with the ethical, esthetic, 
and personal pretensions of the patient’s personality.” 
The impression may, even years afterward, appear as a 
symbolic memory. 

According to this school the supreme law that reigns in 
the unconscious world is the law of pleasure-pain — seek 
pleasure and avoid pain. Under dream associations this 
idea has already been considered. Freud says, ‘‘Dreams 
are the royal road to a knowledge of the unconscious in 
the soul.”” I do not know of any physician or psychologist 
who has actually and seriously attempted psychoanalysis 
who does not have some faith in this theory of the sub- 
conscious. Indeed, the theory is of minor importance. It 
is the results rather that attract our attention. Psychol- 
ogists have not been willing to busy themselves with these 
applied results and have left it largely to the ‘commercial 
psychologists,’ who misrepresent psychoanalysis and play 
upon the ignorance and suggestibility of people. As 
Dr. White says, ‘“‘Unless psychology is willing to busy 
itself with such problems it may well be called upon to 
justify its existence.’”” Probably no one accepts the 
Freudian doctrine with all its extreme implications. The 
basic idea of the wish in the Freudian theory is not new. 
Schopenhauer wrote two volumes on it years ago, using the 
form of the will to live. The French thinker Bergson has 
made it the corner stone of his thinking. In the first of 
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this book we treated the wish in its simple biological 
aspect, as the desire for life. It is not only the will to exist, 
but includes all the life and activity of the organism. The 
Freudians do not think of the past as a dead, inactive 
condition which awaits some outside stimulus. The sub- 
conscious contains the mental activities that are not fully 
in consciousness, yet they influence consciousness and may 
at any moment unite with consciousness. The uncon- 
scious is the countless number of past brain activities 
which have never come to a state of complete quiescence 
and must await some outside stimulus. Their activities 
become intense enough to lead to mental activities and 
may finally disturb or burst into consciousness. Herein 
lies one of the fundamental differences between the recent 
behaviorists and the Freudians. The behaviorists do not 
concede the self-stimulation of brain processes. On the 
other hand, the Freudians do not believe, as they are 
generally supposed to, that all past ideas and feelings 
exist as such in the subconscious or unconscious. 

Superior minds. Some years ago it fell to my lot to 
attempt a study of the mental processes of great minds. 
The operations of the minds of great geniuses are, to say 
the least, much less conscious to them than are the men- 
tal operations of the average mind. Mozart carried a note- 
book in which to record his unexpected flights and flashes 
of musical insight. Goethe tells us that he did not know 
why or how he wrote. Indeed, he said that he preferred 
that it should always be hidden from him. 

It is very difficult for the average psychologist to under- 
stand any mental activity different from his own. Such 
activities must be translated in terms of his own. In such 
things as number forms, presented under association, I 
have found those who cannot believe in the existence of 
such forms because their mental processes present no 
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corresponding phenomenon. Neither can the man whose 
motives are only selfish understand or believe in the 
moral geniuses of the world. How could Socrates have 
passed the shops and windows of Athens and have truly 
enjoyed the beautiful things without in the slightest want- 
ing to possess them? So we invariably tend to drag these 
subconscious processes of the genius into our conscious 
interpretations. 

However, even after this brief summary of the facts, 
I must conclude with Troland that ‘‘we feel justified in 
believing in the subconscious, no matter how vague our 
conception of it may be.” 


Conclusion. Such are some of the facts about what is 
known as the subconscious or unconscious or secondary 
consciousness. Have we now at present any way of con- 
ceiving or explaining these facts? Some psychologists, in- 
cluding some of the strict behaviorists, content themselves 
with holding up to ridicule the popular idea of the sub- 
conscious and then perhaps classify other psychologists 
and physicians who occupy a middle ground as “‘quasi- 
psychologists.’”” Of course, the popular idea that the sub- 
conscious is a storehouse for past feelings, sensations, 
experiences, ideas, poems, music, etc. is so untenable 
that it need not be elaborated. We have all along warned 
against this conception. To tell us that these things 
exist only as brain modifications, as potentialities, does 
not answer all the facts. We had better say they exist 
in a state of immanency. In Professor Allport’s ‘‘Social 
Psychology ”’ he is constantly making reference to pre- 
potent tendencies and prepotent habits. By this he means 
that some natural tendencies, some habits, and some 
urges exist in a state of readiness to break into conscious- 
ness and into action. This is what I mean by zmmanency. 
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This alone will explain why certain activities, feelings, 
and ideas take precedence over all others. 

The real question of the subconscious activity assumes 
this form: May there not be certain brain activities which go 
on from time to time and which, under certain conditions, pro- 
duce some kind or degree of consciousness that is not tmmedi- 
ately or at all unified into our stream of consciousness? In 
other words, is there only one unifying center that can 
produce consciousness? If consciousness that we know is 
produced in the cortex, then in what part of it? We do 
not know that there is more than one unifying center; 
neither do we know that there is only one. What harm is 
there then in assuming that certain activities of the brain 
may produce a consciousness, or, as Troland puts it, sen- 
tiency, that does not unify with our present state of con- 
sciousness ? May not sensations, feelings, and ideas coexist 
with brain activity so independently unified ? 

Our critics tell us that this leads to mysticism. Has 
life and mind suddenly become so simple that there is 
no longer any mystery about it? These writers are not 
afraid of theories in other lines. We have a half-dozen 
theories about sleep. None of them are satisfactory. The 
neurone-synaptic theory has been handed down from neu- 
rology as a theory. However, these same psychologists 
accept it so completely that they cease to speak of it as a 
theory. Indeed, one reason why no other theory of the 
_ subconscious must be accepted is the fact that it would 
result in the death of the synaptic theory. 

Even if we should prove that mind is only chemical 
action, that consciousness is a result and not a cause, that 
consciousness never reacts upon the neurones, our mys- 
tery would not be solved. We should only transfer all 
these things to chemical action, and we should be asking 
how chemical action could do all these things. Neither 
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life, consciousness, mind, nor subconscious mind has yet 
been explained. Let us welcome any theory that may help 
to explain the facts. My theory is that brain action re- 
sults in different degrees and orders of consciousness, 
which vary in their power of unification, and which may 
or may not be directly unified with our conscious activities. 


PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS 
1. Name some acts that you have performed at least partly 
unconsciously. | 
2. What is sleepwalking and how would you explain it? 


3. Did you ever take an anesthetic or see anyone do so? De- 
scribe the mental condition. 


4. What are the best conditions for having one yield to 
suggestion ? 
5. Does formal thinking interfere with originality ? 
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CHAPTER XIV 
MENTAL HYGIENE 


You have a duty and obligation to care for your mind 
as well as for your body. Bad mental habits are even more 
detrimental than bad physical habits. Perhaps one half 
of all the energy of the average student is wasted for want 
of adequate mental hygiene. You know how much better 
your mind works at some times than at others. When you 
are sick, sleepy, or fatigued, you get very poor results from 
your efforts. 

Mental health is closely connected with the develop- 
ment and health of the body. It also depends upon the 
formation of good or bad study habits. It is also true 
that, in ways which we do not well understand, the mind 
has much to do with the health of the body. Our imagina- 
tion, our thoughts, our fears, our sorrows, and our pleas- 
ures have much to do in regulating the health of the 
body. We often imagine many ills that have bad effect 
on us. Fear or sorrow interferes with digestion and other 
healthy activities of the body. On the contrary, good 
thoughts, a happy state of mind, and pleasant surround- 
ings do much to keep us in good health. Besides, we do 
our best work when we are interested in — yes, absorbed 
in — our work. 

Once the work-spell is on, decidedly the best results are 
obtained by greatly prolonging it without going to the 
point of extreme fatigue. At other times it is desirable 
to cut it short. One-half hour spent in the proper work 
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our conscience by honest effort. Inspiration comes when 
the whole mental energy is in the subject, not in the 
performance of a fixed task. 


Development of Mental Hygiene. There is a great gap 
between conditions a hundred years ago and now, and a 
gulf between the life of primitive man and the life of our 
time. These sweeping changes have made necessary many 
changes in our physical and intellectual life. 

For example, play has been universal, but the need of 
recreation was not actively felt when life was spent in the 
chase, in dancing, in free games, in eating and sleeping. 
Neither crowded cities nor child labor robbed children of 
play and recreation in primitive life. The physical adjust- 
ments for life were simple. The charm of nature was 
present everywhere, and shop and indoor life was unknown. 

Again, the feeble-minded, the blind, the crippled, the 
hopelessly ill, and the defective were considered an un- 
necessary burden upon society. They were neglected, 
left to die, or allowed to be destroyed by disease or by war. 
Many tribes even put these unfortunates to death because 
they claimed that each man must be fit for the chase or for 
war. Care of these unfortunates, therefore, is a modern 
development. 

Naturally, attention was first paid to man’s physical 
nature, and physical hygiene preceded mental hygiene. 
The physical sciences developed first, and so rapidly that 
Alfred Wallace once declared that our educational, mental, 
moral, and religious sciences remain in a state of bar- 
barism compared with that of the physical sciences. The 
early development of medicine was concerned with curing 
the sick, but the last twenty-five years have seen wonderful 
progress in what is called preventive medicine. The same 
is true of mental hygiene. We began by treating the 
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mentally ill. Now the movement includes not only the 
prevention, as far as possible, of mental ills, but also an 
effort to get the greatest amount of efficiency out of a 
given expenditure of mental energy. The latter has be- 
become one of the problems of mental hygiene. 

The mental-hygiene movement has been indorsed by 
the best minds of the nation. It has opened a new field in 
respect to the origin of mental disorders. The methods of 
treatment have been profoundly modified from the sim- 
plest cases to the insane. From the scientific standpoint 
the insane are all considered mentally sick, and adequate 
remedies are sought just as in the case of physical ills. A 
concrete physical movement is more easily understood 
than a more abstract mental process. So let us draw one 
more analogy from the industrial world. 

In the industrial and physical lines much has been done 
recently in utilizing what is called the by-product. In this 
manner the economic world has been enriched by vast 
millions from products that were once considered useless 
or not worth saving. This process is still gaining in popu- 
larity. In the same way there are intellectual and emo- 
tional by-products that are being wasted — yes, worse 
than wasted. I predict that in the future mental hygiene 
will make great progress in conserving this activity. 

Every civilized country is being aroused to the need of 
mental hygiene. Many countries are coming to see that 
the safety and stability of a nation depend upon the 
mental poise and mental health of her people. Conse- 
quently those who are trying to promote national welfare 
are turning their attention to social and mental health. 
Psychologists are shifting their interest from laboratory, 
analytical, and experimental study of adult minds to 
the means of building up mental health, stability, and 
efficiency in childhood. 
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Psychopathic hospitals are being established all over 
the country. Here defective children are examined and 
treated. In some cases the psychopathic hospitals under- 
take the examination of all school children, to detect the 
beginning of dangerous mental disorders. In these hos- 
pitals physicians are being trained to recognize and treat 
these mental disorders. 

Mental hygiene is being applied by the social worker 
to the prevention of social disaster in the way of delin- 
quency and crime. We now realize that if proper social 
adjustments are to be made, we must understand person- 
ality in relation to mental disorders. But as the social 
worker advances in his work he becomes more and more 
conscious of the necessity of some deeper knowledge of 
human nature and of the great problems of heredity. The 
complexity of the problems of mental hygiene is thus 
becoming more evident. Lasting reforms can be secured 
only by this deeper knowledge of human conduct. 

These social agencies are many and varied. Institu- 
tions of higher learning are everywhere establishing psy- 
chological clinics. It is difficult to say how many, because 
they are increasing so rapidly and also because there are 
different ideas as to what constitutes a psychological clinic. 
It should be a place provided with all the necessary equip- 
ment, where trained experts give their time to the exam- 
ination and treatment of any students or others who are 
suffering from any mental ills or inefficiency of mental 
effort. At present the best-known clinics are located at 
the University of Washington, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the University ‘of Pittsburgh, the University of 
Minnesota, Yale, and Johns Hopkins. There are several 
good private psychological clinics and a dozen or more 
which are independent of the state universities but are 
maintained by the states. 
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In many cities we have what are called Child Consul- 
tation Centers. These come in direct contact with the 
child in the home and with the parents. They aim to 
improve all conditions that will help in the preservation 
of mental health. 

The public schools in our large cities are now entering 
upon a definite program of mental hygiene. This work will 
and should be enlarged. The opportunities are unlimited, 
and there is no way to overestimate its importance. 

Finally, the juvenile court is left to attempt many of 
the adjustments which the school and home fail to make. 
But many of the officers in our juvenile courts do not have 
the scientific training in biology, psychology and the vari- 
ous mental disorders necessary for this great task. They do 
good with their knowledge gained from a large personal con- 
tact, but how much more could they do if all such officers 
were appointed on the basis of their training for such work! 


Early Impressions and Mental Ills. Often things that are 
very small in their origin gain great momentum in the 
run of a lifetime. As we have already seen, the Freudians 
would trace most of the mental and nervous disorders to 
the happenings of early childhood. But without accept- 
ing that extreme view we now know that the early im- 
pressions of child life cannot be too well guarded. 

Those who deal with the early formation of the child’s 
life are handicapped by ignorance of the child’s nature 
and his needs and by a long line of false traditions and 
beliefs. The child is not a miniature adult, nor is he iso- 
lated from his surroundings. He is a part of all his envi- 
ronment. So much is he a part of his surroundings that 
early life becomes the golden period of mental hygiene. 
No child that is continually repressed can be healthy- 
minded. Many a child shows indications of being men- 
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tally unstable in early life, and if no attention is paid to 
this condition, we may later find that he has developed 
despondency and a sense of inferiority that may exist 
through life; this might have been prevented by early 
treatment. 

Some days ago a man twenty-seven years old sought 
an interview concerning his unsuccessful career, as he 
called it. He described his condition as one of constant 
dread of failure. He had not failed, but had only given up 
one thing after another for fear he would fail. 

He had received the regular elementary and high-school 
education without experiencing any serious difficulty. 
His intelligence, according to test, is the average or above. 
He first attempted to run a store in company with his 
father, but was always fearing that he would make some 
blunder and ruin himself and his father. He long ago 
abandoned all ideas of marriage because he dreaded the 
possible outcome. For the past few summers he worked 
‘for the government in the Forest Service. At present he 
is attempting to sell life insurance, to make a living during 
the winter months; but he is unable to go out to see people 
and stays in his room for hours just ‘“‘thinking about going.”’ 

He has had good health, with the exception of having 
had scarlet fever when about twelve years old. He has 
lived a life of peaceable relations. He seemed wholly 
unable to account for his condition. When I questioned 
him about religion, he said he did not know that he had 
any religion now. His father was once a minister in the 
Lutheran Church. Hecould at first remember no religious 
difficulty except his hate’ for ministers and his secret con- 
cern because his father was a minister. But after constant 
scrutiny into things which he regarded as of no impor- 
tance he did remember that, when he was only about 
eleven years old, he thought he had a “‘call” to the 
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ministry. His hate for the profession caused him to ig- 
nore it. But at the same time he felt something telling 
him that he would fail at anything else. He said he had 
long since forgotten the incident and considered it only 
a childish and freakish impulse. 

However, later applications of the free-association test 
always centered about this incident. He was suffering so 
intensely and was in such a mental condition that I ad- 
vised him to go to the psychopathic hospital. Here this 
early emotional disturbance was pronounced the cause of 
his long years of suffering. He is now rapidly improving 
under the proper psychological treatment. 

Another young man, twenty-four years old, has been 
troubled with a speech difficulty all his life. After service 
in France this difficulty developed until it is now a great 
handicap to him. Conversation with strangers is almost 
impossible. A careful analysis showed that the defect 
began when a teacher compelled him as a boy of seven to 
recite a piece in school. Kind treatment and a familiar 
attitude toward him bring almost entire relief. A few 
years ago the Government sent him as a Federal Board 
student to an Eastern school. He related that the diffi- 
culty only increased under the harsh treatment and be- 
cause he was told that he could talk all right if he only 
wanted to do so. 

He had been told by physicians that his trouble was 
only mental, but no cause was assigned. Now he is con- 
vinced that the cause is only mental. By the aid of 
sympathetic and kind treatment he is rapidly recovering 
self-control. 

We know that the foundation for nervousness is often 
laid in early life. It may be the result of an environment 
which obliges children to live with nervous and melancholy 
people. Unconsciously this tendency is absorbed by the 
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children, perhaps never to disappear. Worry is largely 
habitual, and the disposition to worry is of early origin. 
G. Stanley Hall, in his chapter on ‘‘ Diseases of Body and 
Mind,” in his ‘‘Adolescence,”’ has demonstrated the great 
danger of the unsettled emotions during the adolescent 
period. 

As the child goes through school there are four main 
causes which lead to unhealthy emotional disturbances — 
to an emotional upset. 

First, we have cases where children are unable to realize 
the aspirations of their parents. Parents, — mothers, in 
particular, — wish to see their child standing in the front 
ranks in everything. This is praiseworthy and in many 
cases accomplishes good; but in many cases failure to 
attain this standing leads to secret worry, to open conflict 
between parents and child, and ultimately to an emotional 
upset that may last for life. 

Secondly, an exaggerated success at an early age results 
in a false sense of security which must be shattered later. 
This usually takes place about the third grade. Promo- 
tions which are due to favoritism, undue praise, or the 
pushing of children to the front are among the causes of 
such exaggerated success. Children who realize their 
situation resort to a variety of ways to compensate for it. 
They live in a state of mental agitation. 

Thirdly, some children have an intense drive toward a 
certain standard of achievement, but cannot reach it on 
account of some physical or mental handicap. Psycho- 
logical clinics are confronted with such cases frequently. 
I have only recently turned over to the psychopathic 
hospital for treatment a man of thirty whose trouble 
undoubtedly dates to such an emotional upset. 

The fourth cause may be designated as unfavorable com- 
parison with other children. Fathers and mothers mean 
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well, but make serious blunders when they unfavorably com- 
pare their child with some neighbor’s child. It is still worse 
if the child is compared with someone in the same family. 
Such a comparison carries with it a suggestion of a lack 
of love and appreciation. For parents and teachers alike, 
we say most emphatically: Feed the child encouragement. 
He develops best and enjoys life most under such stimulation. 


Fatigue and Mental Life. When we say we are tired, 
fatigued, and worn out, what do we really mean? Is it a 
physical or mental condition? If our physical being is the 
cause of our trouble, is it the muscles or the nervous 
system or both? Is it possible for the mind to be fatigued? 
In other words, if our physical system could be imme- 
diately restored to perfect condition, would not our fa- 
tigued feeling disappear? There have been many scientific 
studies made of fatigue. When we say we are mentally 
fatigued, we really mean either nervous or muscular 
fatigue. We can have no conception of mind, as such, 
being fatigued. Most of the scientific experiments, dating 
back to the early ones of Dr: Hodge, indicate that the 
nerves do not fatigue. If the nerve of a frog, connected 
with certain muscles, is kept in proper liquid preparation, it 
may be kept alive a long time after death. When this nerve 
is stimulated by electricity continuously, the muscle soon 
ceases to contract after a certain time. But the muscle 
may be treated with a drug that destroys contraction in it 
during the effect of this drug. Now, if the nerve is stimu- 
lated during the whole of this period when the muscle 
cannot contract, the stimulated nerve moves the muscle 
as soon as the effect of the drug wears off. .This seems to 
prove that the continuous work of the neurones is not the 
cause of the feeling of fatigue. Analyze yourself when you 
are tired from study. There is a drawing about your 
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eyes, localized or diffused headache, a feeling of tension in 
the muscles, and a desire to stretch. That is about all you 
can detect. 

The leading causes of fatigue have been classified under 
three heads. There may be many other contributing 
causes, and these act and react upon each other. We 
present a brief consideration of these causes. 

1. Continuous action or stimulation of the nervous 
system begets a poisonous product, usually known as toxin. 
The effect of the poisonous product is to slow up muscular 
activity and to result in inaction and fatigue. The facts 
that have been revealed under this source of fatigue would 
indicate that intellectual work should consist of intense 
periods of application followed by short periods of rest. 

2. Intense periods of physical exertion may temporarily 
exhaust one’s energy. This happens to the athlete, the 
runner, and the wrestler. Any intense physical exertion 
exhausts energy faster than the body produces it. Dis- 
ease will have the same effect. Fatigue resulting from 
exhaustion of energy disappears as soon as the system 
has time to restore the normal amount of energy and the 
body regains its working condition. In cases of sudden 
and brief periods of physical exertion, the restoration 
follows very rapidly. 

3. The feeling of fatigue may result from a lack of inter- 
est in the physical or mental activity that seems to be 
necessary. Such lack of interest may contribute to both 
the above causes. This feeling of fatigue is often not 
genuine fatigue. Cessation of the annoying activity or 
change to something of absorbing interest soon dissipates 
it. Our conscious feeling of fatigue is not always a proper 
guide to our real condition. Often the effects of fatigue 
may be present and be evidenced in the slowing up of 
our activity or in increased sensitivity when we are not 
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conscious of fatigue. There is one conclusion on which we 
can act with safety and with great profit. The more one 
is absorbed in, and carried away with, his work, the less ts 
he troubled by fatigue. The great differences of endurance 
among men depend more upon the spirit in which they 
work than on anything else. So strongly did G. Stanley 
Hall feel this fact that he said the value of work is meas- 
ured by the amount of play there is in it — inner absorp- 
tion for the sake of the thing itself. 


Worry —a Mental Disease. Worry is a great source of 
dissipation of both mental and physical energy. It 
seems to be rooted in all the selfish and cowardly im- 
pulses of one’s nature. We worry because we do not find 
opportunity to carry out our dominant urges and aims 
of life; because human nature, especially in others, is 
not constituted as we think it should be; because others 
are ahead of us in the great race of life for wealth, posi- 
tion, honor, and the comforts of this world. Many of us 
live in a state of fear and dread of things that never hap- 
pen, even of the impossible. We never live and enjoy 
the present, but we are always planning to be contented 
when this or that thing is accomplished. So we go on 
to the grave. 

Worry is wholly a mental trouble. Change of physical 
conditions and personal health will do little toward 
effecting a cure or bettering conditions. The trouble is 
essentially a question of mental habit. Back of it may 
be predisposing tendencies, but it is sure that ahead of 
worry lies still more worry. It may lead to other serious 
disorders, and it is certain to produce a life of misery for 
the individual and others. 

Unnecessary worry usually grows out of little things. 
Our mastery over worry may well proceed in the same 
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way. Even simple steps in self-mastery give confidence 
to meet the more serious battles of life. He who over- 
comes his worry about the weather, about missing a 
street car, or about not securing the best seat on the train 
or at the theater, is preparing himself to overcome greater 
and more deep-seated worry. 

How shall the average person better himself or protect 
himself from this widespread disease? Every day we say 
to others, ‘‘Don’t worry,” and then walk off with our 
own secret worry. We worry about what has happened 
and about things that may happen and about things that 
never can happen. We go on multiplying our desires and 
then worry because we fail to satisfy them. Socrates 
often said he was the only happy man in Athens because 
he could enjoy the beautiful things in the stores and 
shops without wanting to possess them. 

In most cases the chief cause of the worry is one or 
more insistent thoughts that wreck our lives. The first 
step to a cure is to implant another idea or feeling in its 
place. This, the individual is often unable to do himself. 
He needs the counsel of others. He needs concentration 
of attention on other things. This is the psychological 
explanation of the ability of any religion in which one is 
absorbed to relieve and often completely abolish worry. 
Our own Bible declares that ‘“‘the kingdom of God is 
within you.”’ Religions that emphasize this idea tend to 
produce a quiet and peaceful state of mind that any of 
us may well admire and follow as far as possible. 

The next step is to be busy, to be absorbed in something 
useful. We must become convinced that people and our 
surroundings are not going to conform to our wishes. Let 
us try to remedy what we can and become reconciled 
to the conditions that we cannot overcome. Pursue only 
ideals that are consistent with human nature. 
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The Greeks and the Romans did not neglect mental 
hygiene. Indeed, they left instructions valuable for this 
age and for ail of us who worry. The ideal which dom- 
inated the Greeks was a calm and peaceful soul in a 
healthy body. 

The Roman thinker Marcus Aurelius gave specific 
instructions for all who are inclined to worry. He says: 
‘““Begin the morning by saying to thyself, ‘I shall meet 
the busybody, the ungrateful, arrogant, deceitful, envious, 
unsocial. All these things happen to them by reason of 
their ignorance of what is good and evil.’” He warns 
against living in a state of fear and of anticipating pain. 
Neither the future nor the past can pain us. ‘‘ When thou 
art offended with any man’s shameless conduct, imme- 
diately ask thyself, ‘Is it possible, then, that shameless 
men should not be in the world?’ It is not possible. Do 
not, then, require what is impossible.”’ 


Safeguards of Mental Health. Our easiest aim of mental 
hygiene is to have the child acquire those mental habits 
that will enable him later to adjust himself to the social 
conditions in which he must probably spend his life. The 
second great aim would seem to be in direct contradiction 
to the first — the preservation of sufficient plasticity to 
enable him to make new adjustments to ever newly de- 
veloped conditions. The two are not contradictory. They 
need only be properly balanced. 

In our schools are thousands of border-line cases that 
should be sought and treated before it is too late. Some 
of the signs of approaching mental disturbances are brood- 
ing in the form of unfounded suspicion, high sensitiveness, 
excessive daydreaming, self-pity, excessive irritability, 
depression, great anxiety, timidity, worry, and peculiar 
behavior. These symptoms may lead to the various forms 
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of nervous disorders, such as hysteria, neurasthenia, psy- 
chasthenia, melancholia, and the more serious forms of 
insanity. 

According to the accompanying chart from the psycho- 
logical clinic at Pittsburgh, the children brought there fall 
into several interesting groups. 

For those who are healthy-minded and wish to remain 
so, I offer the following suggestions : 

1. A deep-seated purpose is the most powerful factor for 
both happiness and achievement in this world. The pages 
of history are filled with the lives of happy and successful 
individuals, in whom purpose was the ruling and guiding 
element. What are the highest forces that can give an 
individual spiritual courage to strive upward and onward ? 
It seems that in some souls there is what we should call 
the biological impulse to achievement. It takes the form 
of the ideal, yes, even the construction of ideal heavens, to 
be won. He who labors with an ideal in mind cares not for 
present achievement, because his ideal is always ahead of 
him. He is ever happy in healthy activity. Evidently one 
may work at various levels of achievement, but he will 
never reach his highest level without a deep purpose — a 
purpose born not of material gain or dependent upon 
praise or blame. The great unifying forces in personality 
and character are his ideals, his ambitions, his deep 
desires. Better a thousand times leave high school or 
college with a determined purpose to accomplish some- 
thing, though with little knowledge, than to possess high 
standards in knowledge and no purpose to focus and con- 
centrate effort — a drifter down the stream of life. 

2. Study to know yourself. We often do not know our- 
selves, either physically or mentally. As a general rule, 
we are more likely to underestimate our powers of achieve- 
ment and to go through. life without knowing what we 
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might do. Overconfidence is dangerous, but the znferzority 
complex is still more so. 

3. Let each one study to discipline himself, and look upon 
it as no easy or weary task. The noblest souls of earth have 
sought to control and discipline those instincts that must 
be curbed for the good of society. No one ever regrets 
having lived an honest and generous life, but the opposite 
life leads to regret and shame. We too often envy the 
lives of others but do nothing to improve our own. We 
should each day make it a business to keep cheerful and 
hopeful. 

At the present time it seems as if the world is passing 
through a trying period. It is a period in which youth is 
especially involved. Many say they are already on the 
way to perdition. There is no justification for such a hasty 
conclusion. The trouble lies in the fact that we are shifting 
the whole center of control and of responsibility. It is 
rapidly shifting from without inward. The old genera- 
tion, even our school authorities, do not seem to surmise 
this change. No longer is youth accepting what this or 
that authority says about right or wrong. They are relying 
upon authority within themselves. They will respond well 
to the change, but during the transition what they need 
most is to study and learn to discipline and bring in control 
their exaggerated impulses and tendencies. I sometimes 
think that we forget that those who have withstood the 
storm and are virtuous and good, and most of them are, are 
naturally better than we ourselves ever could have been. 
They have arrived from within; we were largely pushed on 
from without. 

4, Dr. Pressley suggests that all who feel any mental dis- 
turbance should first of all have a thorough physical ex- 
amination. Then the individual should inform himself 
concerning mental health and hygiene. This information 
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should be broad and thorough. In the light of this knowl- 
edge he should study his own case and attempt to deal 
intelligently with his own condition. Such an individual 
should have work that is reasonably satisfying and in 
which he takes an interest. Finally, he must have friends 
and adequate social contact. In many cases mental health 
is maintained and restored only by constant discipline and 
obedience to the laws of mental hygiene. 


PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS 


1. What are the dangers from sudden fears or shocks? 
2. Is the only child in the family in any peculiar mental danger? 


3. List any cases of mental disturbances you know of, resulting 
from intense emotion. 

4, Describe a case of extreme fatigue in yourself and try to 
find its causes. 

5. What can the school do in the way of mental hygiene? 

6. Collect from books or from competent persons the opinions 
of people concerning the effect of tobacco on mental efficiency. 


7. What is an active attitude and how will it help solve our 
difficulties ? 
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CHAPTER XV 
PSYCHOLOGICAL SUGGESTION 


Few subjects are of more practical and public interest 
than the one we are now to consider. Indeed, taken in 
the largest aspect, I doubt if there are any other phases 
of psychology so important for the general public. But 
would it be possible to find another subject concerning 
which there is such a diversity and confusion of opinions ? 
These opinions range all the way from pure hard-headed 
skepticism concerning well-established facts to a faith 
and belief that disregards law and common sense. It is 
a field in which people are inclined to believe either too 
much or not enough. Some entirely deny the scientific 
facts of hypnotism and utterly ignore the daily manifes- 
tations of suggestion. Others accept, without questioning, 
all the miraculous reports about hypnotism and mental 
healing. I recently received a letter from a college gradu- 
ate seriously asking how much faith she should put in a 
woman now established in Denver who claimed to be able 
to reduce “fat”? by mail and without drugs. My reply 
was that her only hope would be in the worry she might 
have over the loss of her foolishly wasted money. 

This condition of the public mind is due to several 
causes. In the first place the field is occupied by quacks, 
fakers, and charlatans as well as by scientists. In this 
manner the unscientific masquerade as the scientific. 
Again, the entanglement of these subjects with old 
beliefs and religions has much to do with these extreme 
views. 
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DEGREES OF MENTAL ACTIVITY WITH ACCOMPANYING 
PROMINENT MANIFESTATIONS 


Mental Activity 


Conscious 


Highly conscious 
Concentrated attention 
Unified brain process 


Divided consciousness 
Fluctuating attention 
Ununified brain process 


Dimly conscious 


Resistance lowered at synap- 
tic connections 

Accompanied by a still lower 
unification of brain proc- 
esses than with divided con- 
sciousness 


Subconscious 


Thought to be due to brain 
processes not unified or in- 
tensified sufficiently to pro- 
duce consciousness 


Unconscious 

Probably a deeper state of 
subconscious activity which 
may constantly determine 
the direction of conscious- 
ness but probably never 
comes into consciousness 

An undertone neural process 


Consciously directed reason 
Purposeful autosuggestion 


Waking suggestion 

Keener susceptibility to sugges- 
tion from others than in 
highly conscious state 


Subwaking suggestion 

Conditions favorable to reverie 

Conditions favorable to dimly 
conscious autosuggestion 


Hypnotic suggestion 

Subconscious autosuggestion 

Dreams in all varying degrees, 
from the lightest to the deep- 
est states of subconscious ac- | 
tivity 


Used to explain certain mental 
and nervous disorders such 
as hysteria and paranoia, also 
catalepsy as found in the 
deeper stages of hypnosis 


The accompanying chart of mental activities needs a 
little further explanation. It is not intended as some ac- 
curate scientific diagram, but only to help you to get a 
better idea of a difficult subject. All these mental proc- 
esses shade off into each other. I do not mean to suggest 
absolute distinctions. Neither must the space allotted to 
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these divisions be taken to indicate the relative scope of 
these mental processes. 

You will notice that on the margin the two suggested 
divisions of mental life — degrees of subconscious mental 
activity and degrees of conscious mental activity — over- 
lap, giving us the border-line cases. Careful analysis would 
show this to be true of each of the other cases. 

As one of the manifestations of the highly conscious 
we have noted what is called purposeful autosuggestion. 
One of the best examples of this is what has been pop- 
ularized as the Coué method: ‘‘Every day, in every way, 
I am getting better and better.’’ Many forms of mental 
healing are of this class. High concentration of attention 
is required. Perhaps healing by personal prayer belongs 
here. 

In the divided consciousness we have the waking sug- 
gestion of daily life. This is discussed under the different 
forms of suggestion. For practical purposes we may 
define suggestion as obedience to some outside’ stimulus 
or external influence without due rational consideration 
or reason for such obedience. Any and all definitions of 
this kind are capable of only a general application. It is 
easy to extend or limit it too much. It is when your mind 
is rambling from one thing to another with very little 
conscious control that, all things else being equal, you 
more readily obey the suggestion of your companion to 
go down the street, to eat at a place you even dislike, to 
play a game, to play some prank, or to cut class. 

A word of explanation should be offered on the dimly 
conscious state and its connections with reverie and with 
dimly conscious autosuggestion. It is in this state of 
reverie that many great artists, poets, and musicians 
claim to have received the suggestion which led to some 
great work later in life. These impressions seem to come 
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during periods of relaxation or some more completely 
passive state, often influenced by nature. As has been 
stated previously, Mozart, the musician, carried a note- 
book for the purpose of taking down such impressions. 
Goethe, the famous literary genius, used to remain in a state 
of semiconsciousness for a long time, and then dictate to 
his secretary. 

Perhaps, if we had the secrets of the operation of the 
minds of certain classes of criminals, we should find that 
destructive ideas often come in the same way and are 
acted upon. 


Degrees of Suggestibility. Not only do different indi- 
viduals differ in their susceptibility to suggestion, but the 
same individual varies under different conditions. There 
are many degrees of suggestibility, ranging from the low- 
est to the extreme phenomena in thoroughly hypnotized 
subjects. 

1. In ordinary waking life everyone is amenable to 
suggestion in some degree. The examples are legion, and 
may be verified a thousand times under the simplest con- 
ditions. Suggestibility is the power behind imitation, in 
both its conscious and unconscious forms. Ideas and 
images may be unconsciously received and acted upon. 
The whole great field of unconscious imitation belongs 
here. The best methods of training children rely most on 
well-directed suggestion. Character and conduct are 
largely results of suggestion. 

Children are more amenable to direct suggestion than 
adults, who have learned by experience to be on their 
guard. But even adults are open to thousands of sugges- 
tions, especially if they come in indirect ways. Daily 
we declare that we have made up our minds or decided to 
do so and so, when in reality it was perhaps the shrewd 
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suggestions of others, dropped when the “iron was hot,” 
that decided all. A student was once trying to decide 
whether she should go home for a short vacation. She had 
practically decided not to go. Soon after this decision was 
made, she joined a little group of students. After they had 
talked and jested for some time, an amusing case of home- 
sickness was intentionally related, but without reference 
to the decision in hand. The young lady left the group, 
but some hours later returned with a fixed determination 
to go home. If we want to see the suggestibility of children 
manifested in adults, observe an audience in the hands of 
a master magician. 

Some years ago Dr. Small performed a few valuable 
experiments on a large number of Boston school children 
in the grades and high school. He told them he was going 
to spray a strong odor in the room, and asked each one to 
write the name of the odor detected. An enormous num- 
ber of different kinds of odors were given. The total ex- 
periments showed that over 60 per cent yielded to the 
suggestion. He had sprayed pure distilled water. Various 
other tests gave like results. We can get similar results 
any morning by suggesting that the milk has been watered, 
that the meat is spoiled. Violent sickness has been known 
to result from the suggestion that some article of food 
contained poison. These are a few examples of suggesti- 
bility in ordinary life. Any schoolboy can multiply them 
either by observation or by experimentation. 

2. All writers on social psychology now declare increased 
suggestibility a characteristic of the crowd. The critical 
faculty is greatly weakened. The exciting cause absorbs 
all attention. Le Bon says, ‘‘The impossible does not exist 
for a crowd.” This he thinks accounts for the creation and 
propagation of the most improbable legends and stories. 
Affirmation, repetition, and contagion are the needed 
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factors in exciting the social organism. More elaborate 
treatment of this topic will be found in the chapter on 
“Group Action.” 

3. We are indebted to Dr. Sidis for the third general 
form of suggestion. Suggestibility is intensified in the pas- 
sive, semiwaking, or ‘“‘subwaking”’ state. Dr. Sidis distin- 
guishes this form of suggestion from hypnotism, and calls 
it hypnotdization. Name it as we will, it exists and must 
be taken into account. The early idea that hypnotic sug- 
gestion has no effect while the subject is yet conscious of 
his surroundings has long since been proved to be false. 
Several physicians who once used hypnotism now maintain 
that the hypnotic sleep is unnecessary, holding that sugges- 
tion is equally effective for medical purposes without the 
sleep stage. Dr. Bramwell is one of the most noted exam- 
ples. For many years he has had remarkable success as a 
hypnotist. He now uses suggestion, without putting the 
patient to sleep ; it corresponds to the subwaking sugges- 
tions we are considering. This state is the borderland 
between waking and sleeping. The essential conditions 
are only two— relaxation or passivity, and monotony of 
some kind. 

A. Hypnotic suggestion. Just as natural sleep is pre- 
ceded by gradual loss of consciousness, which may or may 
not pass into sound sleep, so the hypnotic sleep is preceded 
by the subwaking state, which may or may not, according 
to conditions, pass into the hypnotic sleep. In the hypnotic 
sleep the power of suggestion, which may be traced in its 
development from the imitation of animals up to this point, 
reaches its maximum. 

This preliminary classification has been made to widen 
our ideas about the extent and power of suggestion. For 
myself I can see no absolute distinction between these 
degrees of suggestibility. I believe suggestibility is the 
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best general term to apply to this whole class of phenomena. 
Then for practical purposes we should differentiate by 
recognizing waking suggestion, subwaking suggestion, crowd 
suggestion, and hypnotic suggestion. Bernheim has aban- 
doned the use of the term hypnotism, and recognizes in- 
stead degrees of suggestibility. 


Hidden Powers of Man. It is often true that when we 
think we have reached the limit of endurance, some psy- 
chological stimulus carries us far beyond what we deemed 
possible. By psychological stimulus I mean some deep 
feeling of necessity, some sudden purpose that enters con- 
sciousness, some suggestion that takes hold of us. 

This psychological truth is demonstrated in ordinary 
toil, in contests calling for exceptional endurance or activ- 
ity, in meeting emergencies, in forced army marches, in the 
tenacity of life where hope seems impossible, in increased 
power of hypnotic suggestion, in mental healing, in the 
supreme efforts of genius. All people have some knowl- 
edge of what is called second breath. The already ex- 
hausted mother does the incredible in caring for her sick 
children, and appears to suffer no ill from it. At the 
supreme moment the athlete surprises himself and others 
by creating the beyond-athlete. Henceforth what was seem- 
ingly impossible is now easy. In learning telegraphy the 
individual reaches a standstill at about seventy words per 
minute for receiving. Here he generally stays until some 
emergency lifts him out of it; then he may go on im- 
proving. We all protest against stress and strain; yet 
in it is often concealed the secret of our own power and 
success. Many an individual will produce a better story, 
essay, etc. under severe stress and limit of time than 
he could with abundance of leisure. The brain processes 
become warmed up, so to speak, and related processes 
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shoot together that seemed unable to do so on ordinary 
occasions. Suggestion utilizes these hidden powers. 
Conditions that call for long physical endurance and loss 
of sleep are often met to an extent that normal conditions 
would indicate as impossible. Such severe strains are not 
always accompanied by the corresponding reaction we 
would expect. Neurologists admit that the difference in 
tenacity of life is still a mystery. The strenuous life of 
which all seem to complain may be at least one way to 
unlock the hidden energy of man and advance the race. 
If we did not spend so much energy in complaining, we 
should have more left with which to face life and do our 
part. In short, I believe man, as well as the cosmic uni- 
verse, has undiscovered powers. ‘tI teach you beyond man.” 


Mental Healing. Healing by mental suggestion is as 
old as the race. It has been manifested in a vast variety 
of ways, but never in such multiplicity as at the present 
time. There are in the city of Denver more than a dozen 
distinct forms of healing in which suggestion plays the 
primary part. One of the greatest problems confronting 
science is the exploration of this old but lately discovered 
power, the discovery of its resources and combinations, 
its extensions and limitations, its values and dangers. Let 
no one, either for or against, be so deluded as to think 
these problems are solved. It is not a subject that can 
be approached with prejudice and narrow-mindedness. 

*“Things erroneous have an element of truth in them,” 
said Herbert Spencer. Behind the apparently insane per- 
formances of the medicine men among savages lie the 
suggestions and the subjective effects of faith produced 
in the minds of the patients. The same principle takes 
on other forms as applied by the ancient priests, and in 
connection with magic. So we might trace the principle 
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through its various manifestations. The use of patent 
medicines could not be so enormous if some beneficial re- 
sults were not obtained. You may say the effects are only 
the relief from imaginary difficulties. All I will say here is 
that diseases of body and mind have become wonderfully 
interrelated, and it is for future science to untangle them. 
Perhaps G. Stanley Hall is right when he says, ‘‘God hath 
joined in an insolvable mystery blood and intelligence, 
muscle and will.”” Our modern thinkers may not consider 
it an insolvable mystery, but certainly it has not been 
solved up to the present time. In many of the daily and 
most common forms of mental disorders a belief that the 
cause is physical is necessary to perpetuate the apparent 
physical disturbance. In the majority of such cases when 
one begins to realize that his own mental attitude is the 
cause he is on the way to a cure. 

Without going into extreme views on mental healing, 
let us formulate a few general facts. 

1. There is no pain outside of consciousness. As self- 
evident and simple as this fact is, many consider it only 
nonsense. Whenever one considers a plant or animal un- 
conscious, he does not think of its feeling pain, no matter 
what happens to it; to attribute the sensation of pain to 
it is to declare it conscious at that moment, if at no other. 

2. To what extent pain may be excluded from conscious- 
ness by mental conditions we do not now know. Certainly 
in some individuals, under some conditions, it is possible 
to a greater extent than in others under other conditions. 

3. The field of consciousness may be so directed as to 
increase or diminish any pain, no matter what its origin. 
Every physician knows this principle and has regard for it, 
whether he is dealing with a nervous headache or perform- 
ing a surgical operation. Such results are accomplished 
either through autosuggestion or through the suggestion 
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of others by word, gesture, look, or attitude. It may be 
voluntary and conscious or involuntary and unconscious. 
The extent to which this may be carried we do not know. 

4, Certain states of mind may, either directly or in- 
directly, produce serious disturbances of bodily functions, 
but to what extent only future science can determine. On 
this point the cases of proof number many thousands. 
The many disturbances accompanying hysteria are the 
most noted. There are thousands of people who have 
headache the minute they enter a closed room or see a 
heater. Others are often sick from odors which no normal 
individual notices. Du Bois gives cases of hysterical fever 
that last for months. Mental dyspepsia may continue for 
years. Much of fatigue is only mental. There is almost 
no end to the list that might be given. 

5. The persistence of such functional disturbances may 
finally be the indirect cause of organic disorders. 

6. Whatever functional disturbances mind produces, 
mind may heal. 

7. A despondent, melancholy condition of mind, by 
affecting appetite, sleep, and activity, may prevent re- 
covery, even in such an organic disorder as tuberculosis. 
The removal of such conditions may be the indirect cause 
of recovery. 

8. The fact that disordered functions may be set right 
by drugs is no proof that mind may not do the same in 
many cases. 

9. The relation between organic and functional dis- 
orders is exceedingly close. 

10. For science all forms of mental healing operate under 
the law of suggestion and autosuggestion. 

11. The world in which we live is one of exceedingly 
complex phenomena, and it is probable that no one remedy 
will ever answer or meet all the conditions. 
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12. In most cases of mental disorders the individual 
usually believes that they are due to physical causes. The 
more groundless such disorders or diseases are, the more 
elaborate system of supposed physical causes must the 
patient develop. To surmise that the cause may be in our 
own thinking is generally to begin the cure. This psy- 
chological paradox explains the readiness with which we 
proclaim the ills of others only imaginary and see in them 
a twist of mind; yet our ills we think genuine. Observe 
the difficulty in convincing the purely nervous individual 
that the causes of his worry, fatigue, and sleeplessness do 
not lie in outside conditions but in himself. 

Dr. Prince gives a simple explanation of the relation of 
some mental and physical disorders. He assumes that 
some groups of physical and psychical phenomena occur- 
ring together are so treasured and associated in the brain 
cells that whatever arouses one also awakens the other. 
Such a group he calls a complexus. Into the details of its 
application we cannot enter. We see at once that it ex- 
plains only the reinstating of a disorder, after its origin in 
a physical cause; but it does not explain the power which 
an idea or emotion may have to originate such a physical 
condition for the first time. 

The importance of health will make this subject one 
of perennial interest. Not only physical but moral health 
is involved. If we create the idea of a poor, weak, sinful, 
helpless humanity, how far does such an idea tend to pro- 
duce just what we dread most? Davidson thinks it was 
this negative self-feeling that paralyzed the Middle Ages. 


Normal and Abnormal! Psychology. It is desirable to 
say a few words concerning the relation of these two 
branches of psychology. Interest in abnormal psychology 
was once supposed to belong only to the physician. Now 
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we cannot hope to interpret our lives without some knowl- 
edge of animal psychology, child psychology, psychology 
of the uncivilized, social psychology, and abnormal psy- 
chology. Abnormal psychology treats of the unusual phases 
of mental life, such as automatic writing, trances, halluci- 
nations, number forms, hypnotism, sexual perversions, 
dreams, ecstasy, the ‘“‘sin-sick soul,’’ fixed ideas, and the 
various forms of insanity. There are also marked disorders 
of all the mental powers, such as the disorders of memory, 
imagination, volition, feeling. Every one of these phenom- 
ena is in some degree represented in what we call normal 
life. Thousands of abnormal experiences are concealed by 
the so-called normal individual from others and from the 
physician. There is no fixed line between sanity and in- 
sanity, between hallucinations and powerful mental im- 
ages, between illusions and faulty observations, between 
enthusiasm and ecstasy, between seriousness and melan- 
choly, between consciousness of wrong and the “‘sin-sick 
soul.” They are in most cases a question of intensity and 
complexity. Whatever line we fix is for convenience and is 
perfectly arbitrary. 

The disorders of perception are manifested chiefly in the 
form of zllusions and hallucinations. The interpretations 
of external stimuli may vary from the simplest inaccuracy 
to the wildest conceivable distortions. Illusions have some 
recognizable external stimuli; hallucinations have none. 
This distinction is not always clear; there are often mix- 
tures of internal and external stimuli. The childish phan- 
tasy that sees all manner of faces in the clouds and the 
imagination that fills your room full of the images of your 
dead friends are not widely separated. Such disorders as 
illusion and hallucination belong chiefly to the perceptions 
of sight and hearing. The degree of these disorders corre- 
sponds to the powerful and convincing znfluence which they 
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have on the entire mental attitude of the individual. This 
arises from his morbid inner life which he sees not; hence 
he believes all the more in their objective vividness. 

The disorders of memory are many. We now have sev- 
eral treatises on the ‘“‘Diseases of Memory.’”’ The first 
condition of a good memory is zmpressibility. When dis- 
turbances of this function exist, stimuli that act quickly 
are likely to leave no trace of their existence, and others 
are inadequately apprehended. These disorders exist often 
temporarily as a result of fatigue or illness; they are 
marked in dementia and in epileptic insanity. Accuracy of 
memory is only relative, but in morbid cases the past is 
always falsified. Hallucinations concerning the past seem 
the most real of all mental experiences. 

Paramnesia is a term applied to a mixture of invention 
and reality. Some time ago a seventeen-year-old boy, 
then in one of our high schools, apparently lost all power 
of orientation. He started to visit a neighbor and became 
unconscious of his personal identity, relations, and location. 
He even traveled to different cities in this condition, but 
was perfectly sane in every other way. 

Paralysis of thought occurs in a mild degree as a result 
of extreme fatigue or of narcotics in poisonous doses. It is 
one of the symptoms of mental deterioration and senile 
dementia. Often there is quite a noticeable retardation of 
thought, even where there is no lack of mental ability. 

Compelling ideas are those that seem to force their way 
into consciousness so as to produce a feeling of subjuga- 
tion to some outside force. The fear of their return is 
often sufficient to enthrone them in consciousness. They 
usually accompany some emotional disorder, such as mel- 
ancholia. The simple impulse to count or to ask one’s 
self all sorts of questions is of a similar nature. When 
these compelling ideas remain for some time to harrow the 
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life of the individual, they are called fixed ideas. Most 
normal persons have periods when this disorder manifests 
itself in some ‘form. 

Delusions are false beliefs which do not yield to argument 
or experience. 

Volumes might be written on morbid emotions. The 
secret experiences of most individuals will furnish material 
out of which they may form conceptions of morbid emo- 
tions. Fear is the commonest of emotional disorders, and ac- 
companies hearly all mental disturbances. Its effect on the 
whole physical and mental organization is serious. Com- 
pelling ideas often take the form of some foreboding or fear. 

In some of these abnormal states all sensitiveness to 
physical pain is lost. In extreme cases the individual may 
cut out his own tongue, destroy his eyes, etc., and remain 
insensible to pain. 


PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS 


1. List a dozen cases where others have yielded to your 
suggestion. 


2. List cases where you have yielded to the suggestion of 
others. Why? 

3. State the different ways in which suggestions may be com- 
municated to us. 

4. Show how suggestion is used in advertising. 

5. Did you ever feign that you were sick? Why? How did 
you feel ? 


6. Should you call physicians only in whom you have faith? 
Why? 
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CHAPTER XVI 
PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


Psychology in Education. Psychology, like nearly all the 
other sciences, was a long time in being applied to practical 
life and to the solution of our daily problems. Education 
was about the first field to which psychology was applied. 
In this country it is to G. Stanley Hall that we owe the 
awakening of the educational world to the need of under- 
standing children and of basing our educational methods 
on psychological principles. 

In a way education is only a branch of psychology, 
for proper education is merely the application of psycho- 
logical laws. The chief justification for the existence of 
psychology lies in its ability to direct education so that 
the individual may know how to develop his life to the 
best and fullest degree both for himself and for the 
community. 

In our effort to educate the children of any generation 
many problems arise. The only proper answer to these 
problems will always be a psychological one. For exam- 
ple, how shall we treat the stubborn or unruly child? 
How shall we relate the educational material to the child ? 
How shall we detect the different degrees of ability in 
children and what use shall we make of this knowledge? 
How shall we help the child to develop his personality 
and at the same time preserve those valuable qualities 
and characteristics which distinguish him from the rest 
of the group? Shall we give first place to the child or to 


the educational machinery used in developing him? 
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In the beginning, educational psychology was busy col- 
lecting facts about child life and development, and deter- 
mining his native equipment as he comes into the world. 
Then came the widespread effort to create the proper 
relation between the child and the educational material 
and the methods of presenting this material. Finally, a 
great movement, called the Scientific Study of Education, 
developed. Here experimen- 
tation tested the psycho- 
logical principles underlying 
every form of education. 
Then came many efforts to 
measure human capacities 
and to classify children ac- 
cording to degrees of intel- 
lectual ability, to test the 
variations in emotional ca- 
pacity and will power. We 
are still widening our in- 
quiry into the relation of 
education to religion, social 
life, moral conduct, and eco- 
nomic needs. We are today 
in the very midst of the Fic. 28. G, Stanley Hall 
greatest psychological in- 
vestigations of education ever known in the world. Here we 
can call attention to only a few of the definite applications. 


Psychology helps Education to understand Conduct. The 
so-called faults and immoralities of children were once 
wholly misunderstood. Children were treated shamefully. 
They were, according to the old prevailing religious ideas, 
supposed to be willfully and deliberately bad. Their wills 
must be “broken” and brought into subjugation to ours. 
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Well does Goethe describe the old idea and anticipate the 
new, when he says in his ‘“‘Sorrows of Werther’: “Yes, 
my dear Wilhelm, nothing on this earth affects my heart 
so much as children. When I look on at their doings; 
when I mark in the little creatures the seeds of all those 
virtues and qualities which they will one day find so indis- 
pensable; when I behold in the obstinate all the future 
firmness and constancy of a noble character ; in the capri- 
cious, that levity and gayety of temper which will carry 
them lightly over the dangers and troubles of life, their 
whole nature simple and unpolluted — then I call to mind 
the golden words of the Great Teacher of mankind, ‘Un- 
less we become like one of these.’ And now my friend, 
these children, who are our equals, whom we ought to 
consider as our models, we treat them as though they were 
our subjects. They are allowed no will of their own. And 
have we, then, none ourselves? Whence comes our ex- 
clusive right? Is it because we are older and more expe- 
rienced? Great God! from the height of thy heaven thou 
beholdest big children and little children, and no others.” 

Now we know that a child’s conduct is the natural out- 
come of what he brings into the world plus the conditions 
in which he lives. For example, we have the native tend- 
ency to resist, to dominate, to get angry, to be selfish, to 
surpass, to be jealous, to fear, and all the fundamental 
urges treated in Chapter II. It is out of these that conduct 
grows. Whether this conduct is good or bad does not 
depend upon the nature of the action, but upon whether 
it fits into his surroundings. Life is action, but action is 
neither good nor bad in itself. 

Even Socrates found the people of Athens so formal and 
certain about moral conduct that it had not occurred to 
them to distinguish between the different kinds of lies. 
To them all misrepresentation of the truth was lying. This 
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idea has persisted down to the present. Many years ago, 
G. Stanley Hall, writing on ‘‘Children’s Lies,” pointed out 
several classes of lies and the chief causes of each. There 
is the recognized imaginary lying of children. In short, 
the imagination may be so powerful that the child does 
not distinguish the purely imaginary from the real. Or 
it may be so strong that he cannot resist the temptation 
to regard it as true. 

Not only little children, but big children, have a class of 
lies which they justify when used on their enemies. For 
example, war is one great game of lying to the enemy. In 
such cases we not only lie to our enemies, but we lie to our 
own people. Little did our people know at the time that 
so many of our boys were being killed in France. We es- 
tablished a censorship in Washington and allowed only 
such information to be given out as would serve our war 
purposes. Again, the desire for approval and the urge of 
self-elation lead to lying about one’s personal self and his 
achievements. 

Strindberg, in his tragedy ‘‘The Link,” presents a case 
similar to what happens in our courts all the time. The 
conversation between Judge and Pastor runs as follows: 

‘““Pastor. What charges the couple made against each 
other at the private hearings must be my secret. And 
besides, how can I know who told the truth and who lied ? 
I have to tell you what I told them: there is no reason 
why I should believe more in one than in the other. 

‘““JupGE. But were you not able to form some kind of 
opinion in the matter during the hearings? 

‘*“Pastor. When I heard one, I formed one opinion, and 
another when I was hearing the other. Ina word: I have 
no settled view in this question. 

‘““JupcE. But I am to express a definite view — I, who 
know nothing at all. 
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‘*“Pastor. That is the heavy task of the judge, which I 
could never undertake. 

‘* JupcE. But there are witnesses to be heard? Evidence 
to be obtained ? 

‘** Pastor. No, they are not accusing each other in public. 
And furthermore: two false witnesses will furnish sufficient 
proof, and a perjurer will do just as well. Do you think I 
would base my judgment on servant gossip, on the loose- 
tongued chatter of envious neighbours, or on the spiteful 
partisanship of relatives? 

‘*JupGE. You are a terrible sceptic, Pastor. 

‘**Pastor. Well, one gets to be so after sixty, and partic- 
ularly after having tended souls for forty years. The 
habit of lying clings like original sin, and I believe that 
all men lie. As children we lie out of fear; as grown-ups, 
out of interest, need, instinct for self-preservation; and 
I have known those who lied out of sheer kindliness. In 
the present case, and in so far as this married couple is 
concerned, I fear you will find it very hard to figure out 
who has told most of the truth, and all I can do is to warn 
you against being caught in the snares set by preconceived 
Opinions. You were married not long ago yourself, and 
you are still under the spell of the young woman’s witch- 
ery. For this reason you may easily become prejudiced 
in favor of a young and charming lady, who is an un- 
happy wife and a mother besides. On the other hand, 
you have also recently become a father, and as such you 
cannot escape being moved by the impending separa- 
tion of the father from his child. Beware of sympathy 
with either side, for sympathy with one is cruelty to 
the other.” 

Thus we see that envy, jealousy, hate, love, fear, and 
selfishness all play a part in lying. We find the same en- 
tanglement of inborn tendencies if we turn to stealing, 
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running away, defying authority, destroying property, 
disobedience, drunkenness, sex immorality, and even 
murder. ? , 

This does not mean that such tendencies must not be 
controlled for the good of society. But it means that the 
whole attitude of school government toward the child has 
changed. We must now know the child and suit the rem- 
edy to his nature and conditions. We must look upon the 
child, who, because of his immaturity, is more or less 
helpless, in the same way that the physician looks upon 
people who are physically ill. 


Psychology relates Education to True Freedom. Jous- 
seau rebelled against the education and conditions of his 
day because the development of the individual led not to 
individual freedom, but to slavery of the individual 
through habit and custom. While educators have felt the 
force of Rousseau’s utterances, they have not seen how 
his plan of education can be put into effect. But they 
have sought many other ways to secure this freedom and 
develop a deliberative, morally responsible individual. We 
aim to develop proper attitudes toward the great problems 
of life. 

However, psychology teaches us that there are no short 
cuts to deliberative responsibility. The flower of life, the 
ideals, the moral life, the good or bad character, all de- 
velop out of a great group of poorly organized activities, 
all of which supplement, act, and react upon each other. 
So let us consider these groups of activity and see their 
relation to these higher aims of education, their relation 
to this higher freedom. Investigations will show that our 
actions may be resolved into automatic, reflex, instinctive, 
impulsive, habitual, and voluntary. These are the inex- 
haustible fountains which largely regulate all voluntary 
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action. There is no such thing as will, separate and apart 
from the other powers of mind. 

1. Automatic action is found in respiration, circulation 
of the blood, digestion, and the nutritive processes of the 
cells. These are fundamental, and nothing is more evident 
than the fact that the degree of will displayed by any 
man is, in a measure, dependent upon these functions. 
The renewed feeling of strength which comes to the dissi- 
pated individual who has resisted temptation for a few 
days is due as much to a restoration of these processes to 
their normal functioning as to the psychical consciousness 
of having resisted. 

2. You have not forgotten the discussion of the many 
possible responses of the nervous system to sensory stim- 
uli, known as reflex action, and the close relation of such 
action to habit. They are not directed by consciousness, 
but are determined by nervous adjustments and the read- 
iness of the nervous discharge. This readiness of nervous 
discharge is linked with instinct and inherited predisposi- 
tion. Many of the ready reflexes are but manifestations 
of the instinct of self-preservation. Consciousness may 
accompany some of the complex reflex activities without 
being in any way the cause. We may know that a gun is 
to be fired, that a thunderclap is coming, and be conscious 
of our movements, yet consciousness is not the cause, but 
only the spectator. Many higher actions of life seem to 
be of the same nature. Reflex action in its connection 
with instinct and habit is one link in the mighty chain 
that leads up to the most. complicated acts of human life. 

3. The instinctive tendencies fix the general line of conduct 
for all living organisms. At first they may be unconscious; 
later, they may be accompanied by consciousness before 
consciousness begins to modify the activity; still later, 
they operate under the guidance of reason and experience. 
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Instinctive action may be modified in a thousand ways; 
nevertheless, generally and comparatively speaking, the 
channel of any given instinctive urge is narrow. These pre- 
potent tendencies to which we have called attention never 
fail to influence the line of action. The man who declares 
it only reasonable that the millionaire should divide his 
goods is as a rule no more inclined to divide his posses- 
sions than the millionaire, except on the assumption that 
he would get more than he now has; and should he be- 
come a millionaire, he would declare it wicked to be forced 
to such a division. The chief modifications of the instincts 
in man have been produced by ideal adjustments. 

4. Impulsive action need not detain us long. The in- 
stinctive urge is manifested as an impulse, but impulse 
has a narrower and more limited meaning. Impulse is 
often irregular, individual, appears and disappears unex- 
pectedly, is felt in consciousness, and obeyed without any 
conscious reason. In everyday life we witness examples 
of these impulses, such as the sudden desire to cry aloud, 
to run away, to jump off high places, to bite the nails, to 
do the nonsensical and unusual, to kill, to commit suicide. 
When we consider the abnormal and the criminal, we must 
always look for deep impulses. Impulses, however, are 
not wanting in so-called normal life. Suggestion and 
autosuggestion, operating behind the screen of conscious- 
ness in a more or less subconscious manner, are powerful 
agents in producing impulsive action. 

5. Habitual action permeates the entire physical and men- 
tal activity. What is strictly voluntary does not remain 
so long, but is soon brought under the compelling power 
of habit. We will avoid repetition by asking the reader 
to call to mind Chapter III. 

6. Voluntary action is the goal to which all these lines 
have been tending. It involves some insight of what 
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is likely to happen. Hence, as James says, ‘‘ Voluntary 
movements must be secondary, not primary, functions of 
our organism.” They have thetr roots in the activities we 
have just considered. James gives a good illustration of in- 
stinctive and reflex activity. He says: ‘‘The other day I 
was standing at a railroad station with a little child, 
when an express train went thundering by. The child, 
who was near the edge of the platform, started, winked, 
had his breathing convulsed, turned pale, burst out crying, 
and ran frantically toward me and hid his face. I have 
no doubt that this youngster was almost as much aston- 
ished by his own behavior as he was by the train.’”’ How- 
ever, consciousness in the process of relating feelings and 
ideas gradually comes to be one of the factors in pro- 
ducing and preventing action. This power is known as 
volitional control. 

Volitional control consists of three elements: the desire 
or feeling of realness, the notion of the future, and the 
feeling that the end depends upon oneself. How our vo- 
litional life is directed would be comparatively simple if 
only we would realize that native tendencies, habits, life’s 
accumulated experiences, and the subconscious processes are 
all the background for our present actions. Into every 
present act of life all our past actions tend to go. 

Deliberation means a conflict of ideas and feelings. The 
great majority of our acts involve no deliberation. 

If these pages produce deliberation at all, the kind and 
extent of it will all depend absolutely on the mental condition 
of the reader. The child of,ten or twelve will hardly delib- 
erate about this discussion; the adolescent will more read- 
ily accept it than the matured; the banker and business 
man will more readily make the adjustment to these ideas 
than the theologian. Experience makes each one see life 
somewhat differently. 
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Finally, all deliberative action tends to become habitual 
and secondary reflex action. When a decision is once made, - 
it is more and more easily made each succeeding time, 
until it finally drops under some of the forms of action 
already considered. The strong emphasis laid upon this 
fact by the moral reformer is absolutely justifiable. The 
law is universal. What was once the most irksome duty 
may become so habitual and secondary-reflex as to become 
pleasurable, devoid of effort; and as such to preclude the 
probability of any other line of action. 


The Moral Aspects of Conduct and Education. Now I 
must return to the question you have been asking all the 
while: If conduct is the product of heredity and environ- 
ment and the outcome of these forms of human action, 
why should we ever punish anyone? The moralist and 
the psychologist have been warring over words, not over 
content. Man is not something apart from these forces 
we have been considering, and simply pushed on by them; 
he is himself the sum total of these internal forces. Every day 
the moralist exemplifies the laws set forth in this chapter 
and proclaims them to the people. This view simply states 
that law and order reign in the moral and educational 
worlds as well as elsewhere. Some say that such a belief 
in universal causation would paralyze action. It probably 
would have some effect if action depended upon such be- 
liefs, but history proves that such a hypothetical notion 
is false. Suppose we make a historic list of thorough 
believers in universal causation and an equal list of non- 
believers, and see if history demonstrates any comparative 
diminution of activity on the part of those belonging to the 
first list. The fact is that men of energy and ambition are 
not paralyzed by any belief. They feel themselves a part of 
the great forces that are shaping the destiny of the world. 
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Far from being immoral, this view 1s intensely moral. 
Of infinitely higher value is the conception of law in the 
psychological world as compared with the idea of lawless- 
ness by which the youth is led to believe that he may lead 
any kind of life, for any length of time, and then just stop. 
If ever we place moral instruction on a firm basis, it must 
be on the grounds that zmmorality produces permanent, 
detrimental physical and mental effects. 

We are told that from this point of view moral respon- 
sibility has no meaning. We shall see that exactly the 
reverse is true. Hunger and thirst are implanted in us as 
safeguards to physical life. The feeling of responsibility per- 
forms a similar function for moral life. I hold myself and 
others responsible for certain lines of conduct through in- 
ner laws of my being. That I hold others responsible is jus- 
tified only by the effect 1t may have on them and, by example, 
on others. This is seen in the fact that we would deem it 
cruel to hold the imbecile and the insane responsible. Re- 
sponsibility 1s a moral medicine to the end of begetting healthy 
moral life. We may praise or blame the living (1) for the 
effect it may produce on themselves; (2) for the influence 
the example will have on others. The dead we may only 
praise or blame for the effect 1t may produce on the living. 

With the old idea that a crime committed must be atoned 
for by a certain amount of suffering, irrespective of the 
effect of that suffering on the individual, or its influence 
in preventing others from doing similar things, I have 
nothing to do; it is beyond me. Rational punishment is 
based upon exactly the opposite assumption. The individ- 
ual who commits an offense against society is supposed to 
suffer a punishment greater than any advantage derived 
from his act. The consciousness of this fact is supposed to be 
a determining force in preventing him from acting. 

When a wise physician finds a man sick, he administers 
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medicine according to the disorder. If suggestion and mild 
treatment will heal him, very well. If it is necessary, he 
does not hesitate to inflict pain that he may heal him, but 
he inflicts no unnecessary pain. The same principle applies 
to moral disorders. Lying, stealing, cheating, selfishness, 
drunkenness, licentiousness, sex perversions, etc. are one 
and all moral disorders or variations from the standards 
of conduct, and all remedies should be applied only from 
the standpoint of prevention and recovery. 


Psychology relates the Material to the Child. It is not 
many years ago since adults decided the material for edu- 
cation on the grounds of theory and tradition. Spelling 
books once contained hundreds of words which the child 
could not possibly understand, and many went through 
life without knowing the meaning of them. Many years 
ago G. Stanley Hall published a little work called ‘tThe 
Contents of Children’s Minds on Entering School.” It 
showed the great gap between the contents of the child’s 
mind and the contents of the books put into his hands. 
Since that time a stupendous amount of work has been 
done to adjust the material to the mind of the child at 
the different stages of his development. 

Curriculum modification and revision are going on 
everywhere. The child and his needs are everywhere the 
first consideration. We do not think only of the few chil- 
dren who will go to college. The needs of all the children 
stand out first. It is easy to lose sight of the practical and 
immediate value of material presented, and to enter upon 
the possibility of the individual’s going to college, on the 
vague notion of discipline of the mind, or on some supposi- 
tion that the child may possibly need such knowledge in 
the remote future. Each subject carries or should carry its 
own value. Ifthe other indirect effects come, well and good. 
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We cannot teach nor can children learn all the facts 
that have been discussed in any subject. What, then, shall 
we select and on what basis should we select material? 
On this great question there is much difference of opinion. 
However, many psychological studies are beginning to 
point the way. For example, it is now almost universally 
agreed that the human mind is so organized that it works 
best when guided by deep interest. Here energy flows 
freely and produces the most lasting results. This prin- 
ciple alone is modifying our selection of material. We 
should, as already stated,.present such facts and in such a 
way as to cause and create permanent interests in life’s 
great problems as far as that is possible. If the interest is 
only deep enough, facts will be secured as they are needed. 

Again, we should realize that ideals constitute the 
moving force of the world, especially necessary in the world 
of morals. How would any knowledge of arithmetic com- 
pare with a deep conviction of honesty? We are beginning 
to know the psychological value of ideals and to realize 
that we can and should develop ideals through our subject 
material. 

Again, any material that helps to build a stable per- 
sonality has given the individual a lifetime possession 
beyond all facts or preparation for any unknown future. 
It is the best preparation for such a future, not only for 
college, but for a happy and useful life. 


Psychology shows Variation in Ability. Once educators 
looked upon all children as having equal abilities and 
capacities. All were given the same material and expected 
to make the same record and progress. When they failed 
to do so, it was charged to the perversity of human nature. 

Some years ago the Simon-Binet tests were first used — 
to detect feeble-minded children. Since that time great — 
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numbers of intelligence 
tests have been devised. 
As happens in the case 
of all new things, at first 
many people became 
over-enthusiastic and 
relied almost exclusively 
upon these tests. They 
are now given in all the 
publicschools, and many 
colleges are trying them 
out as a possible meas- 
ure of ability to do col- 
lege work. All will now 
agree that they are 
giving us valuable as- 
sistance in classifying 
pupils. But most people 
will agree also that they 
should never be used as 
the only means of classi- 
fication. We do not yet 
have any accepted meas- 
ure of the emotional na- 
ture. Nor do we have 
any means of measuring 
determination or ambi- 
tion in children, or the 
power of early ideals. It 
is also true that the 
power of suggestion in 
early life may be the 
means of starting one on 
the road to destiny. 
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Distribution of ability in canceling a cer- 
tain geometrical figure. (After Starch) 
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In spite of all these unsolved problems, psychology has 
made great progress. By the assistance of many experi- 
ments, as pointed out in the chapter on ‘‘ Mental Hygiene,”’ 
we now know that there are all degrees of mental and emo- 
tional abilities and capacities among children. In the first 
graph on the preceding page you see the difference in 
ability to do such a simple thing as cross out the a’s ona 
page, and the second one shows varying ability to single 
out a certain geometrical figure in a group of figures. 


Educating the Feeble-minded and the Gifted. All this has 
given education two big problems to handle. How shall 
the children at the extreme ends be educated? At first we 
organized special schools and classes for the feeble-minded 
and the backward children, but made no provisions for 
the gifted child. Now education is busy in a variety of 
ways, trying to take care of these two classes of children. 

Professor Terman has only recently given us a volu- 
minous work, showing a detailed study of one thousand 
gifted children in California. The psychologist realizes 
that the hope of future progress lies in the gifted children. 
The gifted child not only progresses faster than others, 
but he often has specific interests and reaches results 
in a different way from the average child. It is concerning 
the working of the minds of these children that we need 
more information. For a long time we knew only enough 
to classify them as peculiar, eccentric. In the future, 
education will not forget the unfortunates, but will give 
more attention to the gifted. 


Psychology respects Personality. What is personality ? 
It is more difficult to define than to recognize. The sub- 
ject is approached from the standpoint of biology and 
from the popular way of considering personality. A recent 
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book has substituted “‘personality”’ for the terms ‘t mind,”’ 
“intellect,’’ “‘intelligence,’”’ or ‘‘soul,’’ because so much 
difficulty has developed in the use of these terms. 

In this presentation I shall start from the popular point 
of view. Those of us in responsible positions are called 
upon to indorse students and others for all manner of posi- 
tions. We are always sure that one of the outstanding 
questions will be concerned with the personality of the 
individual. Often special inquiry or interviews will be 
- sought concerning this equipment of the individual. Per- 
haps it is safe to say that this quality can be capitalized to 
a greater extent than any other one possession. It literally 
sells in the market, whether as a waiter, as a salesman, as 
a teacher, or as an executive. 

What is this desirable possession? In popular language 
a strong personality is that power which gives one person 
so much more influence over others than the average. It 
enables him to get along peaceably with others and to have 
them glad to follow his suggestions. There are many 
human traits that enter into personality. Some are more 
dominant than others, and they vary in all degrees in 
individuals. If some are naturally gifted in personality, it 
may be due to the dominance of certain natural urges or 
tendencies, and to what has been called temperament, 
for want of a better name. But from what knowledge we 
now have, it would seem that temperament is due perhaps 
largely to a difference in the secretion of the endocrine 
glands. 

However, any natural gift is always capable of improve- 
ment and modification by training and environment. 
This is involved in the terms we use when we try to de- 
scribe personality. As Woodworth well says, we use such 
terms as “‘codperative,” ‘‘energetic,’’ “ambitious,” ‘“un- 
selfish,” ‘‘clean,’’ ‘‘modest,” ‘“‘brave,’’ ‘‘self-reliant,”’ 
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‘cheerful,’ ‘“‘optimistic,” and perhaps we even include 
such things as ‘“thonesty,” ‘“‘truthfulness,” ‘‘industry,” 
“reliability,” ‘“‘good appearance,’ ‘‘commanding pres- 
ence,” ‘“‘a strong face.” 

Without doubt all these qualities may be found in 
different people of marked personality. Whether the 
particular ones present are the secret and cause of the 
personality or only an accompaniment of other deeper 
causes is not easy to say. Without doubt the strength of 
the natural tendencies plays an important part. It is 
equally true that anything similar to what has come to be 
known as the inferiority complex greatly reduces person- 
ality. Without exaggerating the power of suggestion we 
can safely say that often abuse and belittling of children 
lay the foundation for this sense of inferiority. Indeed, 
Davidson, in his remarkable ‘** History of Education,” says 
that the Middle Ages were suffering from a sense of un- 
worthiness, from a universal inferiority complex, imposed 
by suggestion through the religion of the times. Have we 
not on the same ground some reason to be concerned about 
telling children that they are subnormal ? 

Is intelligence any part of personality? Yes, intelligence 


in the sense of ability, power, but little and only indirectly — 
in the sense of knowledge possessed. Tact is an intellectual — 


quality and in some way closely akin to what we have 
called common sense. As Woodworth suggests, tact is 
based on a natural urge or desire for social relations, an 


ability to see what is needed, and an ability to imagine © 


oneself in the situation. , 


The objective consideration of personality may well claim — 


our attention for a few moments. Our consideration of 
this topic can by no means be out of proportion to its im- 


portance in education. The chief result of education is 


personality of some kind. Every effort to direct the child’s 


a 
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prepotent tendencies modifies his ultimate personality. 
Education can do nothing better for the child than to give 
him a well-balanced personality. On the other hand, every 
teacher should have the utmost respect for the personality 
of each child and should never attempt to mold them all 
alike. Variation in material and in method should be 
suited to the best good of the child’s slowly but surely 
forming personality. 

Objectively, I believe, we can look over the history of 
great characters and designate at least four outstanding 
types. The comparatively silent personality is found all 
through the pages of history: the individual who seems 
to keep his own opinions to himself, yet to exercise great 
influence over others. Such were Socrates, Napoleon, 
William of Orange, the first Count von Moltke, Ibsen, and 
many of the world’s great politicians and diplomats. 

The frank, open personality is just the opposite of the 
silent type. These individuals seem to say all that they 
believe and to believe all that they say. People believe 
them to be sincere and open. Such individuals remove any 
notion that they have any hidden, selfish, or ulterior ends 
to serve. In this class we may well include such men as 
Washington, Jefferson, Gladstone, Roosevelt, and Bryan. 
In the main, the people believed that Roosevelt and Bryan, 
although expressing opposite views, said what they be- 
lieved and believed what they said. Whether they did or 
not we shall never really know. The influence which they 
had on us consisted in making others believe that they did. 

The emphatic type of personality has come down the 
pages of history. It is seen in individuals who speak as 
those having authority. They may be found in every club 
and organization. In history, Schopenhauer, Bismarck, 
Luther, Jonathan Edwards, Roosevelt, and Wilson belong 
to this type. Of course, it is frequently true that an 
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individual belongs to more than one type. That is true of 
Roosevelt. He seemed frank and open, and also emphatic. 
No matter whether it concerned large families or a lion 
in Africa, he always spoke as though he were the final 
authority and there was nothing more to be said. 

Finally, we have the mysterious type of personality. Some 
we have already mentioned would belong in this class. 
Socrates, for example, was a mystery to his associates. 
Those who belong to the mysterious type lead us to look 
for some concealed motive behind their actions and words. 
There is an air about them that ‘‘keeps us guessing.”’ We 
are more interested in what they might say than in what 
they have said. Usually in matters pertaining to mental 
life we apply the standards of measurement we find in 
ourselves. However, true greatness is beyond most of us. 
Consequently we have no explanation for the activities 
of minds that seem to work so differently from ours. 
Greatness and minds that seem to operate in peculiar ways 
remain more or less of a mystery to most of us. It appears 
that some people intentionally create a mystery about 
themselves; with others it is the natural expression of 
their personality. 

Read Nietzsche and you feel this strange form of men- 
tal operation on every page. In many individuals this 
power is manifested in the use of enigmatical and para- — 
doxical sayings, in keen figures of speech, and in strange ~ 
but applicable stories. Abraham Lincoln was a good ~ 
example of a mysterious personality. He was a mystery | 
to his associates, and he seems still to be a mystery to ~ 
his biographers. | 

I have no idea that all humanity can be classified in | 
these groups. The average personality is a combination of — 
these types. Some do not have personality enough to be 
classified. We hope by these examples to suggest that 
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each must be a personality according to his deepest nature 
and tendencies. There is no one pattern for making 
personalities. 

Professor Allport, in his ‘‘Social Psychology,” has ap- 
proached the subject more from the standpoint of biology. 
He has presented one of the best analyses yet published 
of the various traits entering into personality. He first 
presents us with inherited physical foundations of per- 
sonality and their corresponding drives — mental. and 
emotional phases. The author emphasizes to great ad- 
vantage the notion of natural prepotent tendencies and 
the result of drives developed on these tendencies by 
accumulated habit. 

The Personality Traits he divides into five general 
classes, with several subdivisions. These general divisions 
are Intelligence, Motility, Temperament, Self-expression, 
Sociality. The divisions of emotional frequency and 
change, of emotional breadth, of emotional strength, of 
characteristic mood, and of emotional attitude, given 
under Temperament, suggest and approximate the classi- 
fication of temperaments presented by Aristotle — choleric, 
sanguine, phlegmatic, and melancholic. 

The division of Self-expression is given a prominent 
place with the following subdivisions: Drive, Compensa- 
tion, Extroversion and Introversion, Insight, Ascendancy and 
Submission, Expansion and Reclusion. 

An effort is also made to designate certain general types 
of personality. The chief ones are classified on the basis 
of Ascendancy, Expansion, Extroversion, and high Self- 
expression. He recognized the strong and weak types of 
self-expression. 

All the various traits that go to make up personality 
may be improved or retarded by education. Our methods 
of teaching and our material in education must be adjusted 
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so as to respect the child’s prepotent tendencies and drives 
which will constitute his personality, and we should help 
him to form a personality best suited to his nature and 
to the good of society. He is first an individual, and 
then a member of society. 


PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS 


1. Can practice equalize abilities ? 
2. Name ways for improving learning. 


3. How is personality unified? What happens when it is 
not unified to some extent? 


4. Should education attempt to remedy the defects of nature? 


5. When is an activity natural and when artificial? Point 
out some artificial things in education. 


6. Should we have a special college for geniuses? If so, why? 
7. Will studying educational psychology make a good teacher ? 


8. How does sex modify personality? Should boys and girls 
be educated separately ? 


9. Name ten of the greatest personalities you know and state 
what you think is the chief trait in each case. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
PSYCHOLOGY IN LITERATURE, MUSIC, AND ART 


The psychophysical laboratory has rendered an invalu- 
able service to psychology. It is the chief mark between 
the old and the new psychology. I yield to no one in ap- 
preciation of its value, but for several years my interest 
has centered in the great storehouse of soul-throbbing 
psychology and philosophy as embodied in literature, 
music, and art. This is chiefly because here is a wholly 
unexplored field rich in practical psychology, and, above 
all, an opportunity to substitute for a lifeless, rule-made, 
word-grinding, impoverishing method in judging literature, 
one of rejuvenation and freedom, one that does not dwarf, 
but enlarges, the soul. The disaster that may be seen on 
every hand is sufficient reason to force us to take refuge in 
some other form of interpretation. 

In the short space at our disposal we can only hope to 
suggest some different standard for judging these produc- 
tions of man, to show that their highest forms are pregnant 
with psychological life such as we have been considering ; 
to illustrate the difference between form and content; to 
demonstrate that the best creations of literature, music, 
and art are but psychology set to the music of the soul and 
valuable only in the degree that they call forth a similar 
response in us, and that no definite, fixed reaction must be 
expected or demanded. 


Inadequacy of the Present System. The individual drilled 


in the average courses in English may, so far as the 
335 
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formal rules of expression are concerned, become an 
excellent proofreader ; but if he has not gone deeper than 
these formal rules, he is like the character in one of Goethe’s 
stories, who shot out his eyes. He saves his respectability, 
but he is blind for life. His whole consciousness is turned 
to the form and to the authorities on that subject. Whether 
one form is more beautiful and expressive than another he 
decides not by inner appreciation but by authority. 
Tolstoi once said, “If it were not so terrible, it would be 
laughable to think of the pride and self-conceit with 
which we, like children, pull out our watch, take away the 
spring, make a plaything of it, and then are astonished 
that it will no longer keep time.” 

The student is introduced to rules of various orders, 
figures of speech, clearness, purity, precision of diction, 
differences between narration and description, story and 
novel, sonnet and lyric. Finally, literature is tested by the 
application of these standards and by the higher laws of 
unity of time, place, and action, beauty of expression, ac- 
curacy of description. These, and not the appeal which the 
production makes to the life of the individual, are supposed 
to become the standards of measurement. What would be 
more instructive than to see some of the great writers 
confronted with a college examination in English on their 
own works! 

Goethe wrestled with these ancient laws supposed to be 
necessary to the production of any great work of art. He 
says: ‘‘Like the boy in the fable, I carried my mangled off- 
spring home and threw it, at the feet of my father. But I 
could not give it up, and decided to learn at the very sources 
these theories, these laws, to which every one appealed.” 

Finally, after finding that Racine and others were unable 
to defend or justify their own works when attacked, he 
says, ‘““Having pestered myself a long time with this 
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talking backwards and forwards, and theoretical quackery 
of the previous century, I threw them to the dogs and 
returned to the living fountains of life.’’ 


Laws of Grammar, Literature, and Art. The laws and 
rules of grammar, of literature, and of art have a psycho- 
logical and only a psychological foundation. They are not 
laws in the same sense that we speak of the laws of physics, 
chemistry, and astronomy. This is the first lesson that 
should be learned in any serious study of language, litera- 
ture, art, and morals. In most cases how directly opposite 
the process really is! We either fly to the arms of the 
logical method, and assume absolute distinctions and en- 
tities in these fields, or we attempt to claim for these rules 
and laws the same validity as for those in the physical 
sciences. According to the logical method a noun is either 
singular or not-singular. If I see it one way and you an- 
other, one of us must be wrong. ‘‘Up’”’ is either a sentence 
or not a sentence according as it agrees with the definition 
of a sentence. ‘Pippa Passes” either has unity or it has 
not. All is assumed to depend upon the objective form. 
These people have forgotten the origin of the arbitrary 
definitions on which they build. In morals, acts are 
assumed to be objectively right or wrong. Those who 
claim for these laws of literature, art, and morals the same 
validity as for those in the physical sciences usually de- 
velop this concept in the minds of children by ignoring the 
variability of possible meaning and the inner-content side. 

The more recent discussions of the subject claim only 
a few general fixed laws in literature and art, but even 
such have no existence save in so far as the fundamental 
nature of different individuals, races, and ages, and the 
modes of conceiving things correspond. There are no ob- 
jective atoms in which these laws inhere. Furthermore, 
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laws that can be mathematically applied are free from the 
influence of the great number of sentiments that are always 
associated with literature and art. The laws of literature 
and art are simply mental ways of conceiving things; they are 
subjective and changeable. So long as human intelligence, 
feelings, and sentiments vary in different individuals, in 
races, and at different periods of the world’s progress, so 
long shall we be obliged to content ourselves with approxi- 
mation to any fixed, universal principles. The laws of the 
physical sciences are objective and are not dependent upon 
our ways of conceiving them. Two atoms of hydrogen 
will always combine with one of oxygen to make water, 
but the formal relations of language have not the same 
stability. 

‘Ibsen expressed this truth in the best form in which it 
has ever been put. When his great work ‘‘Brand”’ fell a 
prey to the word-critics who said he knew nothing about 
poetry, he replied: ‘‘Do not think that I am an arrogant 
fool. My book is poetry. If it is not it will be. The con- 
ception of poetry in Norway shall be made to conform to 
the book. In the world of tdeals there is no stability.” His 
prediction was more than fulfilled. Now ‘‘Brand”’ is every- 
where known as one of the world’s great pieces of literature. 


Literature and Human Nature. Professor Smith, in his 
book ‘‘What Literature can do for Me,” believes that 
human nature may be understood through literature. He 
complains that up to the present it is to be regretted that 
universities have not established a chair for the study of 
human nature. In this he is at least partly mistaken. 
Every teacher of psychology who gets outside of books and 
laboratories is dealing with human nature and interpreting 
it. Indeed, the whole biological, sociological, and psycho- 
logical movement must culminate in knowledge of the 
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laws governing human conduct. To my mind the relation 
of psychology to literature furnishes one of the very best 
fields for the study of human nature. But this never 
dawned on me during my formal study of either literature 
or psychology. I read and often heard learned men say 
that literature is an expression of life. Finally it occurred 
to me that if literature is an expression of life and psychol- 
ogy is also an effort to interpret human conduct, then 
somewhere we ought to find the laws that are worked out 
in scientific psychology also embodied in the best pieces of 
literature. Indeed, I became convinced that the greatest 
pieces of literature are and always will be those that best 
reveal the true psychological make-up of man. For ex- 
ample, the Bible is genetic truth because its writers were 
able to discover the universal in the human race. 

It is quite common for literary critics to speak of objec- 
tive writers and subjective writers. Such terms interpreted 
from the standpoint of psychology mean that a subjective 
writer writes from what he discovers within himself, 
whereas the objective writer looks on and studies human 
conduct in others and describes the causes and relations of 
the forces that develop in them. But it is equally true 
that a subjective writer who gets deep enough into himself 
to discover the essentially universal laws of mankind has 
also become objective because his general laws apply to 
anyone in similar situations. Great literary writers of 
whatsoever kind have been either consciously or uncon- 
sciously psychologists and have seized upon some funda- 
mental principles now well known and developed in the 
scientific study of this subject. 

Practically all the psychic impulses, feelings, instincts, 
and powers known to psychologists may be found in 
Goethe’s ‘Sorrows of Werther.”’ Not only is this true, but 
the climax of the work consists in grasping in a masterful 
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way the great revelation of modern psychology that mind 
is under laws operating as inevitably as the laws of one’s 
physical being. After describing a girl who is gradually 
driven to despair, Goethe says: ‘‘Shame upon him who 
can look on calmly and exclaim, ‘The foolish girl! She 
should have waited, she should have allowed time to wear 
off the impression; her despair would have been softened, 
and she would have found another lover to comfort her!’ 
One might as well say, ‘The fool to die of a fever! Why 
did he not wait until his strength was restored, till his 
blood became calm? All would then have gone well, and 
he would have been alive now.’”’ Furthermore, the com- 
pact, living, throbbing psychology in this work presents 
the proper supremacy of feeling and instinct over intellect. 
‘““Meister’s Travel’? is a storehouse of educational 
psychology. 

How pathetic to see adolescents turned from the psy- 
chological elements of gratitude, envy, jealousy, venge- 
ance, shame, pity, love, and tenderness, common to their 
own lives, as presented in that psychological novel, ‘‘Silas 
Marner,” and switched to the stock-in-trade things that 
must be known about such a work in order to prepare for 
the time-honored examination! This reduces the child’s 
interest in literature to objective interest in ‘‘passing’’ and 
final graduation. The individual psychological effects upon 
the soul and its reactions are either ignored or suppressed, 
whereas this should be the supreme object of all literature. 


Psychological Principles in Literature. Modern psychology 
has developed certain topics which are most generally dis- 
cussed. It would be most natural to look for these in 
literature that pretends to describe life. Among these 
we will mention human urges or instincts, heredity and 
environment, human freedom, complexity of emotions, un- 
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conscious forces in life, suggestion, custom and tradition, in- 
fluence of accumulated experience, psychological symbolism, 
psychology of religion, psychology of crime, and subile psy- 
chology, so dominant in satirical and humorous literature. 
We can only suggest the treatment of a few of the above 
topics. 

1. Human freedom. The case already cited from the 
‘““Sorrows of Werther” bears directly on this problem. 
Have we not embodied in the above description the psy- 
chological problem of human freedom? Does it not con- 
tain essentially the same answer that is daily being given 
by the study of scientific psychology? Did not James 
arrive at the same conclusion many years ago? With our 
modern study we have added to this literary description 
the influence of unconscious forces, the great relation be- 
tween disorders of body and mind, and recently the domi- 
nating influence of suggestion and of the secretions from 
the endocrine glands. One and all of our investigations 
point in the same direction as this keen literary insight. 

Is it not also true that Shakespeare’s ‘‘Hamlet’’ must 
be looked upon as a powerful dissertation against human 
freedom? It shows the driving power of ideas and feelings 
which shape our eternal destiny. Indeed, this is true of all 
tragedy. 

We have a more deliberate psychological analysis of 
this problem in other pieces of literature. Mark Twain’s 
‘“*Mysterious Stranger” also takes into account many of 
the unconscious and unforeseen forces. He is most specific 
in his illustration where he declares that if one of the boys 
gets up thirty minutes late, on a given morning, he will 
die in ten days because this will set in motion a train of 
events which will inevitably lead to this result. 

No modern, scientific investigation has stated this 
problem in a stronger light than we find it in Omar 
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Khayyam’s ‘‘Rubaiyat.’’ These lines ring with the force 
of modern biology : 


With earth’s first clay they did the last man knead 
And there of the last harvest sow’d the seed. 

And the first morning of creation wrote 

What the last dawn of reckoning shall read. 


In short, all great literary thinkers have seen the uni- 
versality of law in mind as well asin nature. Indeed, they 
have seen that there are no two worlds — one of nature 
and one of mind. 

2. Psychology of suggestion. Does not ‘‘Pippa Passes” 
illustrate a great principle of modern psychology — the 
power of unconscious suggestion? Early in the morning of 
New Year’s Day poor Pippa is looking forward to her only 
holiday of the year; she hopes all will be well. This poor 
factory girl spends her day in the simple manner of going 
about singing the songs that lie deepest in her soul. Early 
in the morning Sebald and Ottima, whose end has just 
been accomplished by the murder of Ottima’s husband, are 
suffering from a revulsion of feeling. Ottima, however, 
has just succeeded in diverting Sebald’s mind when Pippa 
passes, singing ‘“‘God’s in his heaven.”’ All unconsciously 
this operates on Sebald’s stricken conscience and he kills 
himself; Ottima offers a prayer for him and does likewise. 

Later Pippa passes Jules, who, by a trick of his fellow 
students, has had a woman of inferior rank and blemished 
reputation imposed upon him as a wife. He has just found 
it out and is going to desert her. Pippa passes, singing. 
Jules suddenly decides to change his mind, to let revenge 
go, to love his wife and seek a new life in her own country. 
In the evening Luigi’s mother is trying to persuade her 
son not to carry out his intention to assassinate the king. 
She has about succeeded when Pippa passes and sings a 
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song which unconsciously fortifies his wavering purpose. 
The deed is done. Again, her song prevents Monsignor 
from carrying out his intention to murder the Intendant 
of the cathedral palace. Monsignor had allowed himself 
to be drawn into a plot with the Intendant to rob Pippa of 
her inheritance. He was just about to permit Pippa to be 
enticed to Rome to a life of shame and, indirectly, death. 
Just before Pippa passes, the Intendant says, ‘Is it a 
bargain ?”’ 

The day is spent; she returns to her room at night, 
wondering if she could ever touch these people ‘magnifi- 
cent in sin.”’ She is all unconscious of the danger she has 
escaped from those lying in wait for her, or of the influence 
she has exerted. And those whose destinies have been 
sealed by her songs are all unaware of the real cause. 

Is there any psychology that furnishes us with a better 
example of the power of unconscious suggestion, that gives 
better proof that life and conduct are under the power of 
a great network of forces both conscious and unconscious 
to us? Psychology is a study of human life; literature is 
life objectified and set to the music of other souls. 

Browning’s great work “‘The Ring and the Book”? is 
a powerful literary application of the psychological law 
of accumulated experience. It is a story told ten times 
from ten different standpoints. The story shows how each 
group of witnesses or person concerned is influenced by 
past training, social relations, personal interests, prejudice, 
etc. Miinsterberg, in his book ‘‘On the Witness Stand,” 
was not the first to show that it is not always possible to 
tell the truth even when an honest effort is made to do so. 
It would not be difficult to write a book composed of these 
simple psychological lessons as taught by the great works 
of literature. Browning is a conscious psychologist, dis- 
secting the human soul to its minutest parts. 
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3. Psychological symbolism. Psychological symbolism 
has always dominated the greatest pieces of literature. 
This symbolism manifests itself in the characters that are 
used, in things, and in events. Even actions become 
symbolic of psychological laws. This we find very clearly 
in Ibsen’s “Little Eyolf.’”’ The whole production may 
be symbolic of a part or the whole of life. Perhaps 
failure to train the reader to understand this symbolism 
is the greatest evil in the teaching of modern literature. 
It is this very symbolism that permits of such varied and 
large interpretations. 

In such great works as Goethe’s ‘‘Faust,’’ Dante’s 
*“Divine Comedy,” Ibsen’s ‘*‘Brand,”’ and many others, it 
is impossible to conceive of them unless one can grasp 
the idea that the characters are symbolic. Dante’s ‘‘ Di- 
vine Comedy” contains but three leading characters — 
Beatrice, Virgil, and Dante. As soon as we conceive and 
understand that Virgil represents human reason, that 
Dante represents the adolescent soul struggling with all 
its complex emotions and desires, and that Beatrice is not 
only his dead love but that she represents the higher in- 
spirational knowledge of the human race, the entire work 
assumes a different meaning to us. All the parts fit into 
each other, and even the crude descriptions of Hell are 
seen to be symbolic of the inner strife of the human soul. 
Beatrice is not the only character that has been used to 
represent the higher inspirational life of man. We find that 
in a measure this is true of the ancient Sita, in Hindu 
literature; of Margaret, in Goethe’s ‘Faust’; of 
Ruamie, in Van Dyke’s story called ‘‘The Source.” 

As soon as we comprehend that Ibsen’s ‘‘ When we Dead 
Awaken”’ represents his own literary struggles, and par- 
ticularly the conflict between his realistic tendencies and 
his ideal writings, a comparatively strange and meaning- 
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less piece of literary art becomes a charming piece of per- 
sonal biography. Not only is it true that these meanings 
give force to a piece of literature, but they furnish an out- 
let for many other normal and idealistic tendencies of 
the reader’s mind. 

Who could read Goethe’s ‘tFaust” without conceiving 
one of the chief characters, Wagner, as symbolic of the 
mechanical, bookish, and imitative educated individual 
wherever he may be found? It is indirectly one of the best 
criticisms ever made on much of our education at the pres- 
ent time. For example, Wagner and Faust have been dis- 
cussing the meager results of man’s fruitless toil. Mephis- 
topheles sarcastically says, ‘‘To sum up all—to words 
hold fast.... In words you can conveniently believe.” 

Not only does this value of symbolism apply to char- 
acters and to great works, but it is the chief element in the 
best class of stories. Van Dyke’s ‘tSource” loses most of 
its lofty and far-reaching meaning unless one conceives 
the symbolism hidden in this simple story. The beauty 
of Olive Schreiner’s writings is to be found in this hidden 
symbolism. 

4. Psychology of achievement or of self-expression. We 
are here dealing with a recent development in psychology. 
It has a long history but has only come to definite form in 
recent time. The impulse to achieve has existed under 
many forms and has gone through many phases of develop- 
ment. The lowest form is found in the biological impulse 
which makes all animal life unconsciously move forward 
to a destiny it knows not. Down in the low forms of life 
this force is known as impulse or desire. Everywhere we 
see life struggling to produce more life. Everywhere each 
organism or species must exist at any cost. 

Even before our biological and psychological investiga- 
tions many writers had tried to explain and conceive this 
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force. The Hindus treated it as one of the great evils of the 
human race and built their philosophy and religion upon it. 

Religions, poets, and writers have conceived it under 
the form of idealism. As soon as man becomes endowed 
with the faculty and use of an imagination, he begins to 
create for himself some kind of future in this life or in the 
lifetocome. These creations become the aim of his achieve- 
ment, and he often becomes deluded by the idea that their 
attainment would render satisfaction. But modern psy- 
chological study, as well as the history of the human race, 
proves that this is only a delusion that keeps him going. 

The real psychology of this impulse to achieve remains 
yet to be written. But evidently no one can read history 
or study the human race without recognizing its presence. 
Its chief active form consists in the pursuit of an ideal, 
and there seems to be no end to the construction of ideal 
social conditions, religions, governments, and possible in- 
stitutions. It is behind invention and scientific progress. 
This impulse to achieve is the chief force which moves in- 
dividuals to struggle a lifetime. It reaches its highest 
climax in the great struggle between nations and peoples. 
It is complex and is strengthened by a combination of 
inherent tendencies and social conditions. 

Looked at in a broad way, this psychology has been the 
great theme in literature. Only lately a certain class of 
pessimistic literature has proclaimed the psychological 
idea that this restlessness will only increase and that there 
is no satisfaction except in the striving. This is the thought 
expressed in ‘‘The Mysterious Stranger,” and in many 
other works that might be mentioned. The optimistic 
philosophy is found in such writers as Goethe, Browning, 
and Longfellow. Ibsen shows the necessity of the striving 
and the pursuit of ideals, but leaves little indication of any 
satisfactory results. 
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In a similar manner we might show how the psychology 
of crime, of religion, of custom and tradition, has figured 
in literature. Besides these lines, we shall only mention a 
group of modern writers who are trying to deal with 
Freudian psychology. Dr. Collins has written a severe 
criticism of them in his book ‘*The Doctor looks at 
Literature.” 


Reading into Literature what is not There. Why have we 
supposed that our chief business is to find out just what 
the author meant by his work rather than what it means 
to us? Of course, I will say Shakespeare meant so and so, 
but always with the mental reservation that I mean he 
makes me feel that he meant this or that. It is really of 
no consequence what the writer meant, so long as the work 
furnishes appropriate food for the soul. Nothing has been 
more antireligious than the apparently never-ending war 
about original meanings in the Scriptures. 

The greatness of literature and art consists in the fact 
that they permit us to read our spirit into them. The 
question is not what someone has said that this or that 
means, but what depths of soul-life it reaches in us. What 
do we feel that it must mean? Have we an ounce of assur- 
ance that anyone will ever know what Shakespeare meant 
by any one of his plays? It is just this standardizing of 
the meanings that must be learned about great pieces of 
literature that has taken us away from the psychology in 
literature. It has given us the outer knowledge, the 
superficiality of form, and blinded us to the inner appre- 
ciation of the deep feelings and ideas aroused in us. 

Content should everywhere be the student’s first con- 
cern; after this the form and technique. Let us just reverse 
the common order of studying these productions of master 
minds. Some even go so far as to say that it does not 
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matter what a man says, but only how he says it. On the 
contrary, what he says is always of primary importance. 
There is no art for art’s sake; it is for humanity’s sake. 


The Psychological Atmosphere about Literature and Art. 
This subject has already been discussed under the devel- 
opment of sentiments. All I need do here is to emphasize 
its importance in connection with the study of literature 
and art. Every piece of literature or art tends to develop 
a psychological atmosphere that no more inheres in the 
work than the religion of the Middle Ages inheres in the 
Bible. Time is one of the chief elements in developing this 
psychological atmosphere. Multiplicity of opinions, com- 
ments, and writings about it exercise an enormous 
influence. 

Time and the multiplicity of opinions never bring us 
any nearer to the original meaning, but rather make it all 
the more impossible. But the interesting phenomenon is 
the fact that the more this psychological atmosphere, 
which does not inhere in the work, but in us, increases, 
the more certain we feel of the proper interpretation of 
a great character or work of art. 

Some time ago four hundred teachers joined heartily 
in singing ‘‘Lead, Kindly Light.” I then asked how many 
thought of the fact that this was McKinley’s favorite song 
and that he asked for it just before his death. Nearly four 
fifths of them thought of this fact while singing. It isa 
great hymn, but this is adding a psychological atmosphere 
to it which does not inhere in it, but which for all practical 
purposes will come to appear to do so. In works of inherent 
worth we cannot, nor do we want to, separate this purely 
psychological sentiment from them, but as students and 
teachers we must recognize this power and refrain from 
dogmatically asserting that this or that is the one original 
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and true meaning. Are the Southern melodies intrinsically 
superior to Norwegian melodies simply because we feel 
their beauty and power more intensely? Is not Shake- 
speare slightly greater to us by virtue of his having been 
an Englishman? I am positively sure that some day we 
shall realize this fact sufficiently to cure us of dogmatism 
in art, morals, and literature. 

The Bible is a powerful book in its essence, but that there 
is an atmosphere usually identified with its contents is 
evident in a thousand ways. Many are absolutely unable 
to submit to a critical examination of the Book, and others 
can never study it as they do other literature. But is 
there anything in it that prevents such considerations? 
Does this chilly, repellent feeling arise from the Book as a 
mysterious spirit which it emits, or is it simply the power- 
ful psychological atmosphere that has gradually evolved 
in all Christendom ? 

Homer’s Iliad is another good example of this psycho- 
logical atmosphere. Doubtless it is inherently a great 
work; but suppose it had been found among the Aztecs 
or South Sea Islanders, and thus been stripped of all its 
psychic connection with a powerful and interesting people 
and of all its three thousand years of study, praise, and 
adoration? How different would it appear! 


By what Standard shall we judge Literature and Art? 
There are just two standards: what people tell you about 
it, and what you feel about it. Unless you tie yourself to 
what people say about these works of art, there is ab- 
solutely no law save the way in which they appeal to 
human hearts. 

But someone says, ‘‘If the cultured and learned decide 
that any one type is of the highest order, should not this 
be taught to everybody?’’ Yes, provided they can be 
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brought to an inner realization of the fact. But here is 
exactly the stumblingblock in our modern conceptions. 
If this ‘‘highest’’ must be learned as a mere rule, a dogma, 
or a mere jumble of words, positively no! It will then only be 
one of the means of blinding the individual to all internal 
truth and of leading to a loss of faith in his own inner life. 

Just at the present time we are passing through a par- 
allel condition concerning morals and religion. There is a 
slowly increasing number of so-called cultured and learned 
people who hold a radically different idea of morals and 
religion from that held by the masses. Feeling that this 
interpretation is the truth, some unwise pedagogues be- 
lieve it should be made the standard for everybody. But 
suppose the masses can absorb only words and definitions. 
What good will come from having them hypocritically 
repeat these while still holding other beliefs? Personally I 
have reached the point in life when I will accept what 
people tell me about literature, art, and music just in so 
far as it appeals to me as being a conception with warmth 
and life. 

No reader can be more conscious of the inadequacy of 
this presentation than is the writer. I regret that space 
does not permit a wider and more definite practical appli- 
cation of this suggested method. There are many signs 
indicating that this is the coming method in literary study. 
It was encouraging to listen lately to a great popular 
musician, who in a public lecture took this position in 
regard to the judgment and appreciation of music. 


Music and Art. Of course, art in its broad sense includes 
both music and literature. With the Greeks, music and 
literature were the same; however, it is desirable to direct 
specific attention to these two topics. All the general ob- 
servations herein presented apply also to these produc- 
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tions. The products of geniuses will take care of them- 
selves; it is Our impoverishing manner of handling them 
that needs attention. 

Rhythm is the fundamental power in music, and the 
mystery of its influence over the soul is hidden in the un- 
known relation between physiology and psychology. 
Here the psychological and formal methods come definitely 
into conflict. I once saw a music teacher display the work 
of some eighth-grade pupils and then, with an air of 
triumph, declare that they had performed the most difficult 
thing in music. I naturally said, ‘‘What of it?” It was 
done in the same spirit that a plumber would do a difficult 
job of plumbing. Hanslick, representing the formalists, 
writes of music in the same spirit as many authors speak 
of rhetoric. He declares its aim to be formal, logical, scien- 
tific perfection alone. On the other hand, Spencer con- 
sidered it ‘‘glorified speech,” expressing the deepest 
cadences of the emotional life. In line with this, Wagner 
looked upon music as the emotional language of the human 
heart. Richter said of it, ‘‘Thou speakest to me of things 
which in all my endless life I have not found and shall 
not find.” 


PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS 
1. Name five pieces of literature which have a fascination for 
you. Why? 
2. What place does symbolism play in moving pictures? 


3. Recall three myths and see if you can find any symbolism 
in them. 


4. Name some pieces of literature where the writer emphasizes 
custom as a large factor in destiny. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
SURVIVALS OF PRIMITIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


The Mind of the Savage. The psychological activities of 
the primitive mind of man have for a century claimed 
the attention of the best scholars in the world. More and 
more we are finding the beginnings of many of our present 
current beliefs, customs, and religious ceremonies in the 
remote antiquity of the race. Through thousands of years 
they have come down to us. 

The mystery of birth, disease, sex, and death, as well as 
the trivial happenings of everyday life, all demanded some 
explanation. Also, the desires of the human heart sought 
some outlet and satisfaction. Thus, if a child fell out of 
a tree and was killed, the causes were sought not in the 
obvious fact of a dead or rotten branch on the tree, but in 
some outside power which caused this calamity. In the 
same way an explanation was sought for disease, for defeat 
and death in battle. 

Perhaps the first form of magic was the once universal 
and still common belief in charms (rites and spells). This 
was a custom of carrying or wearing some object to ward 
off disease and danger. The rites or elaborate ceremonies 
performed by primitive people to purify themselves, to 
avoid danger or disease, to get rid of disease and famine, 
came under this class. Even yet among the Indians we 
have the “spells, ’’ such as the prolonged dance. 

These customs soon became mixed with religious rites 


and ceremonies and with the belief that the unseen world 
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is filled with, invisible spirits. These spirits were either 
ghosts of the dead, spirits able to leave the body during 
sleep, or invisible, living, conscious beings, who had never 
existed on earth. Some of these ideas or combinations of 
ideas are found not only among savage peoples the world 
over, but even among civilized peoples and not a few 
among those who call themselves educated. Whether 
these beliefs are transformed and perpetuated by tradition 
alone or whether there is a natural, spontaneous tendency 
of the human mind to live in this unseen world is not by 
any means certain. 

Present magic may be defined as stage trickery, by 
which the people are deluded. Magic as it has come down 
to us in history meant the belief that certain individuals 
had power to use supernatural forces to work good or evil, 
to heal diseases, to defy the laws of nature and of life, and 
to perform the exceptional in a variety of ways. 

Magic was a serious part of all primitive life and was 
connected with religion as a part of its rites. Black magic 
claimed to be able to gratify private grudges or passions 
by inflicting injuries on the whole tribe or on any part of it. 
White magic worked for the good of the tribe. Magic was 
also used by the leaders of religion to insure belief in vari- 
ous ceremonies. This was especially true during the Middle 
Ages. The mysterious element in magic was the same 
in the primitive mind as in the modern mind. The mys- 
terious element was a belief that the cause can never be 
found. The most highly perfected magic is that in which 
the wish alone can produce the effect; how — that musi 
not be known. White and black magic reached a high de- 
gree of development in medieval times. The evolution 
and survival of these primitive beliefs and rites are of 
interest and value to psychology even in understanding 
our own times. 
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Historic Development. History tells us that primitive 
man was almost wholly occupied with the unseen world 
as the source of all his knowledge and authority. The 
reported phenomena of this unseen world have assumed a 
great number of forms and varieties. One after another 
has been discarded as superstition, often to reappear in 
another form. Once the insane were supposed to be 
possessed of devils, and the wise to commune with the 
unseen world. The ancient empires all claim a divine 
origin. As to ancient laws, they all came out of this un- 
seen world. These large claims have been accompanied by 
every conceivable form of absurdity. For example, in 
Egypt there were two kinds of magic: magic for the solu- 
tion of the problems pertaining to the living and the dead 
— true religious magic; and magic to further the plots and 
schemes of the leaders of religion. Nearly six thousand 
years ago the Egyptians had magic séances in which they 
were able to perform the decapitation trick. They were 
acquainted with hypnotism and made use of the art. 

The old magic filled the world with fairies, ghosts, 
spirits, gods, and devils. Those were the only substitutes 
for modern science. The spirits of the dead who believed 
they had been wronged were supposed to remain to tor- 
ment those who occupied their homes or places of abode. 
The spirits of the living were supposed to be able to leave 
the body and, in a mysterious way, do harm to a whole 
community. People were accused of being witches and of 
destroying men’s fortunes in a night and of avenging 
themselves on their enemies. The number of innocent 
victims put to death as witches will never be known. In the 
small city of Tréves seven thousand were burned alive, and 
Casson, in his ‘““Crime of Credulity,”’ says that one bishop 
put six hundred to death. In Como one thousand perished 
in a year, and the Inquisition executed four hundred at 
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one time. Even Blackstone was so dominated by the spirit 
of the times that he declared witchcraft undeniable. The 
“dancing mania” that followed the Black Death would 
indicate that all Europe temporarily lost her balance. 

Many wonderful things are reported and verified by 
reliable witnesses, even in the scientific age of the nine- 
teenth century. Belief in magic and demons, in ghosts 
and witchcraft, in dreams and premonitions, in super- 
naturally gifted individuals, has its roots far back of our 
stream of consciousness. The will to believe is a factor in 
life to which psychology has only recently given due con- 
sideration. Reason cannot triumph by showing these 
beliefs to be inconsistent and unreasonable. The will to 
believe is not bound by the inconsistent and unreasonable. 
The echo of our ancestors predominates in the minds of the 
masses. Even though stage magic is openly confessed to 
be only trickery, yet thousands of wonderstruck souls 
will not have it so. Many magicians have had the ex- 
perience of being ridiculed by a whole audience for 
revealing the simplicity of magic performances. 


Necessity of Knowledge on these Topics. What knowl- 
edge is of most worth must be answered anew for each 
decade. Our present social, religious, and psychological 
developments cry aloud for some definite knowledge on 
these subjects. Such knowledge may help at least to clear 
away the fog and mist from our mental eye, to give us a 
broader view of the general development of mankind, 
and to cure us of what Casson calls the crime of credulity. 
Such study will act as an antitoxin against illusions and 
hallucinations. This presentation can be only sugges- 
tive. Those who wish a larger view should read Hoff- 
man’s “History of Modern Magic,’”’ Evans’s ‘Old and 
New Magic,” Abbott’s ‘‘Behind the Scenes with the 
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Mediums,” Tanner’s ‘Studies in Spiritism,’ Rivers’s 
‘**Medicine, Magic and Religion,’’ Read’s ‘*‘Man and his 
Superstitions,’ and scores of other valuable books. 


Interrelation of Modern Magic and Spiritualism. To at- 
tempt to define either magic or spiritualism is practically 
useless. Each individual will insist on defining them to 
suit his argument. The Standard Dictionary defines 
magic as ‘“‘any pretended or supposed supernatural or 
occult art.’”’ Occult is defined as ‘‘hidden from material 
eyes; visible only by clairvoyance.’’ A phenomenon may 
have all the force of the supernatural to the onlooker, while 
to the performer it is simple. The spiritualist will at once 
object to the joint consideration of these subjects, because 
modern magic has openly declared the absence of the 
supernatural from all its performances, even if the easily 
gullible refuse to hear it. Not so with spiritualism. But, 
in spite of protest, magic and spiritualism belong to the 
same family. 

They were one and the same in their origin; indeed, the 
old magic was supremely spiritualistic. The first separa- 
tion of magic from spiritualism came when magic fell into 
nonpriestly hands and began to adopt the advanced 
scientific principles of which the public were ignorant. 

The Greek and Egyptian temples were storehouses of 
magic. The art of casting the images of persons, angels, 
and devils upon the wall, in the air, and especially upon 
the smoke arising from burning incense, the use of acous- 
tic appliances for conveying the speech of the secretly 
concealed confederate, the power to make statues auto- 
matically pour forth oil—all these and many more were 
due to the application of scientific laws. 

Magicians were also spiritualists. Magicians have 
possessed spiritualistic powers, and they always include 
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spiritualism in their histories of magic and consider it but 
another form of the art. Pinetti gives us the first wonder- 
ful exhibition of supernatural second sight. The great 
magician Cagliostro caused the spirits of the dead to 
appear at the banquet table as each man pronounced the 
name of the one he wished to see. The Frenchman De 
Kolta, who died in New Orleans in 1903, revived the 
ancient “black art,’ and produced all kinds of objects out 
of space. The great “handcuff king,’’ Houdini, said he 
might have played a greater part as a spiritualist. The 
greatest spiritualists and mind-readers today are but ama- 
teurs beside Pinetti, Mrs. Keller, and the son of Robert- 
Houdin. 

Just after the French Revolution Robertson created a 
whole era of ghost-making. What a psychological moment! 
One of the representative papers said, ‘‘A decemvir of 
the Republic has said that the dead return no more, but 
go to Robertson’s exhibition and you will soon be con- 
vinced to the contrary.”’ Robin was the greatest of these 
ghost-producers. His stage scene of a resurrection in the 
midst of a cemetery was so impressive that many spec- 
tators fainted and others left the house terrified. 

The psychological attitude of mind, favorable to sugges- 
tion as a basis of belief, and the emotional conditions are 
essentially the same in both classes of phenomena. 


High Points in the History of Modern Magic. As in- 
teresting as ancient magic may be, we have already said 
all that space will permit. The artist Cellini records an 
experience in which he says that a priest, by use of the 
black art, filled a colosseum with fierce and hideous devils. 
The fright it gave him was a lifelong shock. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century there 
appeared in Germany the greatest wizard of his time — 
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Pinetti. Pinetti was a wonder-worker in many lines. His 
greatest performance was that of second sight. He hada 
slave that freed himself from chains no matter how well 
bound, and a swan that obeyed his will implicitly. 

Read the story of that strange character and faker 
Cagliostro, the man who claimed to be of a land and 
time that antedates history, to have been on intimate, 
secret terms with Egyptian kings, to have been a close 
friend of Christ and to have walked on the lake with him ; 
the man who went about with three great secrets — power 
to heal all manner of diseases, a knowledge of Egyptian 
Freemasonry, and power to transmute ordinary metals 
into gold. He went about dressed in silk glittering with 
gold and diamonds, healing disease, and converting kings 
and cardinals. He was reserved and dignified — even re- 
fused with haughtiness invitations to dine with royalty. 
Cardinal de Rohan was anxious to see him. He sent word 
back, ‘‘If the Cardinal is sick, he may come and see me 
and I will cure him; if he is well, he has no further need 
of me nor I of him.’”’ What a psychological stroke! This 
was sufficient to prostrate the cardinal at the feet of 
Cagliostro. We are obliged to confess that strange and 
eccentric characters, who study the effect of such audacity 
upon the public, are thereby in a measure able to compel 
faith in what they say and do. The nature of the indi- 
vidual giving suggestions is a part of the suggestion. 

Hoffman pronounces Robert-Houdin the greatest con- 
jurer of any age. He was sincere, honest, high-minded, 
and intelligent. He simplified stage magic; his little table 
was a marvel of modern science. It had numerous rods, 
cords, pulleys, tubes, electric wiring in the legs, ten cords 
passing out into the stage. He had a “light and heavy 
chest,”” which, without being touched, at his command 
could easily be held on the hand or made so heavy that 
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no man could lift it. He grew an orange tree on the stage 
which blossomed and bore fruit, which he distributed to 
the audience. He was the first to produce the famous 
“Suspension in Air.” 

What a wonder-worker was Hermann! Then we have 
had Keller with his mystifying tricks and the Davenport 
Brothers with their expert rope-tying, Anna Eva F ay, 
Goldin, known as the whirlwind performer, on account of 
the rapidity of his illusions. Some years ago an eccentric 
conjurer startled Europe and soon became popular. He 
wears a mask, conceals his name and nationality, and ad- 
vertises as the ‘‘ Masked Man.”’ M. Trewey has the ability 
to appear, without false faces or hair, as several widely 
different persons. Evans gives twenty-five different 
photographs of this strange man that look like twenty-five 
entirely different men. 


A Few Explanations of Stage Magic. Is anyone so blind 
as not to see the glaring psychological lessons to be drawn 
from this material? Many explanations have already been 
suggested ; others you have successfully guessed. We know 
that the automatic doors, statues that poured forth oil as 
the incense burned on the altar, the images of persons, 
ghosts, and devils that filled the temple, were one and all 
produced by the application of the laws of physics and of 
chemistry, aided by psychological suggestion and one or 
more confederates. Pinetti’s bullet which he caught in his 
teeth as it was shot from the gun was managed in one of 
two ways. The marked bullet inspected by the audience 
was not shot at him, but a similar make-believe bullet that 
fell all to pieces when it was shot was cleverly substituted 
forit. By the second method the marked bullet was pushed 
down into the gun with a rod having a cavity and fitting 
tightly over the bullet, which was pulled out with the rod. 
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This marked bullet was then carefully concealed until after 
the empty gun was fired. 

Cagliostro, like many modern deceivers, undoubtedly 
had recourse to hypnotic suggestion, aided by an unusual 
dash of bluff. His first requirement was a mystic religion. 
Ghost-making is done either by concave mirrors, con- 
federates, unsilvered glass, or by the black-stage perform- 
ance in which everything that is not to be seen is covered 
with black and uncovered as it is needed, while the lights 
burn dimly to entice the ghosts out. De Kolta’s wonder- 
ful performances exhibited in Boston some twenty-seven 
years ago were so produced. Robin’s powerful ghost illu- 
sions of the resurrection were produced by an unszlvered 
glass twelve by sixteen feet. 

Robert-Houdin paralyzed the Arabians with his “light 
and heavy box.’”’ They believed him possessed of super- 
natural power. He so informed them and then proved it. 
At will he divested the strongest of his physical power. 
This was the application of the electromagnet before its 
use was known to the general public. M. Caroly’s artificial 
skull, made mysterious by the claim that it was a copy of 
the death mask of Cagliostro, contained secret magnetized 
plates. It skipped about on the table and answered ques- 
tions put to it by the audience. Wzeres in the legs of the 
table, an operator under the stage, a ventriloquist —and the 
wonder was complete. 

All automatons have a concealed confederate. All those 
who free themselves from chains, handcuffs, etc. manip- 
ulate the ropes or chains in tying, or in the case of hand- 
cuffs have keys which are concealed in various ways. 
These performers often have many secret pockets in their 
clothes. Sometimes a key is tied to a silk handkerchief 
the corner of which is within reach of the teeth. Again, 
it may be palmed or hidden in the hair or ear. One person 
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was known to make a key from a gold wire concealed 
under his ring. 

Second sight, later styled telepathy or mind-reading, has 
converted thousands to a belief in occult powers. Now 
that these stage performances are all explained and ex- 
ploded, people inclined to such beliefs take refuge in some 
individual case related by a friend. The first method used 
in second sight was a disguised alphabet and number signs. 
A later method classified all objects that would probably 
be found in an audience into nineteen different classes. 
These were memorized by both parties. Certain words, 
such as “ What have I?” give the list number, and another 
sign gives the number in the list. Keller amazed the people 
and increased belief in the occult when he abandoned all 
verbal utterances. By signs Keller gave the clue to the 
group and the number in the group to a concealed con- 
federate, who in turn conveyed it to Mrs. Keller through an 
insulated electric wire concealed in the sofa on which she 
lay blindfolded. The process used by Anna Eva Fay and 
others by which you write questions on prepared tablets, 
and by which you retain the questions in your hand and 
yet later receive an answer to your question, is such a 
plain substitution of chemistry for telepathy that I am 
astounded to find many intelligent people believing in her 
telepathic power. 

It seems that when such wonders can be produced under 
conditions so simple, the following psychological conclu- 
sions are inevitable: 

1. A sane psychological study of such phenomena is a 
necessary guide to the young and rising generation. 

2. Even where departure from the known laws of nature 
seems absolutely evident, we should preserve an honest 
but unwavering skepticism. 

3. The fact that reliable and even distinguished persons 
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testify to the genuineness of any occult phenomenon is 
not sufficient grounds for its acceptance. 

4. The simplicity and openness of these illusions reveal 
the fact that concentrated attention unconsciously excludes 
other things from the field of vision. Hence our positive 
assertions that such and such things did not occur. Some- 
one has reported a spiritualist as saying that when he has 
the attention of an individual, an elephant may pass in 
front of him without being seen. 

5. Suggestion, as presented elsewhere, plays a large part 
in all these illusions. 

6. The persistence of belief in magic and occultism as 
supernatural reveals their ancient origin and power over 
the individual, and demonstrates the difficulty which reason 
and science have in battling with long-established sentiment. 


Spiritualism. The power behind the belief in spiritu- 
alism is greater than that behind the forms of magic we 
have considered. The form and voice of loved ones remain 
so fixed in consciousness that we feel they must be seen 
and heard even when they are no more. If anyone gives 
promise of calling them from the other shore, the desire 
to listen is almost irresistible. When the adolescent hopes 
one by one fade away, leaving only memory behind, and 
despair begins to settle on the weary soul, and when a child 
or friend on whom all lingering hope is built passes into the 
silent hereafter, we ask the question which science shows 
no signs of answering, ‘‘If a man die, shall he live again ?”’ 

A great artist, one of the strongest-minded women I 
have ever known, who had no shadow of faith in spiritual- 
ism, saw the silent tomb receive her only daughter. After 
this she sought some ray of hope from a dozen different 
sources and theories, and finally appealed to spiritualism. — 
She was about to believe that she communicated with her — 
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daughter when she discovered that the medium, whose 
mode of manifestation was that of talking through a 
trumpet placed in the middle of the floor, possessed the 
ability to direct her voice as coming from any part of the 
room she wished. This is known as ventriloquism. 

Aside from these impressions of the future which seem 
to compel faith in spiritualism, we observe that life is itself 
a mystery. Psychology is destined to reveal order in this 
apparent chaos of bygone ages. Dreams, illusions, halluci- 
nations, insanity, and exceptional mental gifts have all 
been sources of belief in powers external to the individual. 
I have no doubt that the origin of all these apparently 
transcendent phenomena will finally be found in the nor- 
mal individual, and that their dependence upon law and 
order will be demonstrated even to the populace. ‘Science 
is new and faith is ancient.”’ 

1. Some spiritualistic phenomena. To separate spirit- 
ualism from telepathy and clairvoyance is possible only in 
definition and theory. They are mingled and confused not 
only in the minds of believers but by the performers. 
Spiritualism has manifested itself in many forms, such as 
slate-writing, spirit-photography, materialization of the 
dead, rappings, communications through a spiritualistic 
medium, either by voice or by writing. 

Some years ago I employed a man to perform and ex- 
plain scientifically the fraud of spirit-photography to my 
classes. Such fakery is accomplished in several ways. In 
this case the performer had taken from a newspaper the 
picture of a prominent bishop, then ill in South America. 
From this he had prepared a negative. Although carefully 
watched he succeeded in placing this plate in the camera 
and in reversing the plate to be exposed, so as to bring the 
two plates together. The lens being removed, exposure 
secured the second negative. A shadowy effect can also 
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be obtained by pictures on thin paper placed in front of 
the plate and exposed in the ordinary way. 

Slate-spiritualism has been exposed time and time again. 
Many are the ways of doing it, most of them by clever sub- 
stitution. In one case the medium becomes impatient, 
seizes the slate and puts it under the table, asking you 
to put your hands on it and holdit there. As he takes it 
out he adroitly substitutes a prepared slate which he had 
concealed under the table or in one of his many pockets. 

Abbott gives many chemical receipts for preparing mes- 
sages. A message written with nitrate of silver and then 
breathed upon will disappear. When the slate is treated 
with salt water the message will reappear, not to be erased. 
There are many methods of writing on paper invisible 
messages which will appear when brought in contact with 
heat or even with a blotter saturated with chemicals. 
Envelopes are rendered temporarily transparent by col- 
lodion spirits. Are not these devices in line with the 
common shrewdness of the magicians ? 

For twenty years I have studied spiritualists and mind- 
readers. I positively know that they employ every avail- 
able means to secure information — means that the average 
individual would never think of. More than once I have 
refused to leave my name, or at least my correct name, and 
to return at a given date, for I well knew the information 
would be skillfully used. That the mediums peddle infor- 
mation from city to city about certain persons sojourning 
there is undoubtedly true. In one case a spiritualist gave 
a distinguished man the story of his boyhood days, with 
incidents that this man did not know of at that time, but 
verified afterward. A medium inthe quiet Kentucky town 
in which this man was born furnished another medium in 
the city in which he was then living, with all that was © 
needed to make a sensation for psychic research. They 
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often have one or more confederates who appear to be 
waiting their turn for a sitting. The confederates draw you 
out in conversation and later decide to come another day. 
Then it will soon be time for you — after they report. 

There are now only a few spiritualistic mediums suffi- 
ciently skilled to attract careful study as to content, ways, 
and means. The others must interest us chiefly on account 
of the effect produced on the public by such notorious frauds. 

2. Conclusions. No one can get an adequate perspective 
for the interpretation of the material presented in this 
chapter without bearing in mind the conditions favorable 
for suggestion as presented in Chapter XII and the proofs 
that the soul is larger than consciousness. Suggestion and 
autosuggestion go a long way in accounting for these 
phenomena. Missionaries and travelers from India con- 
stantly report mysteries of the native magicians that 
seem to have no other explanation. I once found my- 
self completely bewildered by a performance of these 
Indian jugglers. 

If we are to decide everything by reliable witnesses, 
then there is nothing under the sun that should not be- 
come current belief. Blackstone pronounced witchcraft 
an undeniable fact. In 1731 mysterious powers were de- 
veloped by visitors to the tomb of a certain deacon of 
Paris. The visitors were said to become clairvoyants etc. 
Soil from the grave was sent to different parts of France 
and cured all manner of diseases. Reliable witnesses were 
produced. Louis XV finally ordered the cemetery closed. 
A witty Frenchman then wrote, ‘By order of the King, 
the Lord is forbidden to work any more miracles here.”’ 

Why should we believe in all kinds of magic, occult- 
ism, trickery, simply because we cannot explain or see 
how it is done? More than once a committee of intelligent 
men from the Society for Psychical Research pronounced 
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fraud and trickery impossible, and afterwards discovered 
them. Eglinton so baffled the committee that some were 
convinced of his supernatural power. Dr. Davey was 
certain there was no fraud, but one year later he had 
studied out a clue to the art himself. He assumed another 
name, put his skill in competition with that of Eglinton, 
and surpassed him in every way. He baffled all efforts at 
detection, wrote messages on double slates sealed and 
screwed together, materialized a woman’s head floating in 
air, and a half-length figure of a bearded man. 

Some say such skepticism would destroy all science. 
But when a man deals with a current of electricity or an 
atom in chemistry it is not cunning pitted against cunning. 
Does the atom say: ‘Come, let us deceive him. Great 
gain lies at our door’’? The facts of science can be demon- 
strated over and over again. Why do not these possessors 
of new forces present themselves at some great seat of 
learning and demonstrate their discovery to mankind? 
This is the most suspicious thing about the whole business. 
Genealogy counts for something, and these beliefs have a 
genealogy extending back beyond the history of man. 
Read the history of the warfare of science with this family 
of superstitions, and from an intellectual point of view at 
least, you will know better with which to cast your lot. 

G. Stanley Hall says: ‘‘Only when conditions can be 
so controlled that, for example, a teacher can announce 


beforehand that on such a day, hour, and place he will 


demonstrate these things, can or will they be accepted by 


any sound scientific mind. Science is indeed a solid island — 


set in the midst of a stormy, foggy sea, and all these 


phenomena are of the sea and not of the land.... 


‘““The mysteries of our psychic being are bound ere long | 


to be cleared up. Every one of these ghostly phenomena ~ 


will be brought under the domain of law.”’ 
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Finally, for a more thoroughgoing treatment of these 
problems, I suggest: 

1. That a complete exploration of the possibility of the 
development of the senses be made. Much of the mystery 
involved is due to our inability to conceive the extent 
to which this development may be carried. A few of 
these facts have already been given in the chapter on the 
senses. Vastly more may be learned. The common for- 
tune teller often possesses a power to detect changes in us 
that we do not know have taken place, and others that 
we believe absolutely concealed. Cigars, handkerchiefs, 
and other objects are often found by the blindfolded 
mind-reader through the sensation of smell. Necessity 
develops power. 

2. The amazing possible muscular control in great accu- 
racy, in rapidity of execution, and in exceptional move- 
ments and combination of movements must be explored to 
the limit. To have knowledge of what is possible here, 
even if we lack the power, explains many a mystery. 
Without this knowledge we attach some mystery to what 
is evidently impossible for us. Our powers constitute our 
unit of measurement. Exceptional development in these 
physical powers will explain about one half that takes 
place and no small part of our illusions. 

3. A much deeper problem is the relation between mus- 
cular activity and thought-power. Every thought tends to 
work itself out in muscular action. Often conscious ideas, 
or dimly conscious, and perhaps unconscious mental activ- 
ity, tend to seek appropriate muscular expression. Is it 
not possible that this common tendency may reach an 
exceptional development in certain individuals, even to 
the extent of manifesting the contents of the unconscious 
mind? At least it is a field for future investigation. 

4. It is only proper to remember that in all such phe- 
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nomena cunning may be pitted against cunning. People 
perfectly honest in all other things may play this one game. 
Our best friends may be employed as confederates. Itisa 
game that many people like. The Fox sisters, as early 
propagators of spiritualism in this country, deceived their 
parents for years. 

5. Research and investigation into the power of sugges- 
tion will shed light on belief, on faith, and on mental 
intoxication concerning these phenomena. Personal ex- 
perience as to its power is a good medicine. Knowledge in 
this field of suggestion is in its embryonic development, 
is limited and indefinite, but I predict that it is destined 
to explain whole systems of world beliefs. 

These are merely suggestions as to the survival of an- 
cient beliefs and customs. A complete account would fill 
volumes. The history of human thought is a connected 
evolution from one stage to another. But often similar 
beliefs and practices may be accounted for on the basis 
that mind is so similarly constituted that under similar 
conditions similar beliefs and conduct will result. 


PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS 
1. List the prevailing superstitions in your community and 
see if you can find their probable connections with the past. 
2. Does radio make telepathy seem more probable? Why? 


3. See if you can find any evidence that travelers have exag- 
gerated the ability of Hindu magicians. 


4. Write down five of the most mysterious stage or thea- 
ter performances you have ever seen, and try to discover the 
explanation. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
THE HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Introduction. The history of any thought movement is 
not only interesting and instructive, but it is almost a 
necessity to any adequate understanding of the present 
trend of thinking. Every line of human thinking and all 
Our social institutions must be interpreted and understood 
in terms of the past. 

There is probably no other science that touches so vitally 
the chief problems that have claimed the attention of the 
human race as psychology. Today there is not a general 
psychological theory or school, so to speak, that is not 
tinged with, and somewhat colored by, some of the great 
philosophical or religious theories of the ages. 

Again, there has always been a common popular psy- 
chology. It is not uncommon to find that common popular 
psychology is the only psychology among learned men of 
other sciences. This common popular psychology is usually 
connected with the explanations of the daily mental 
happenings and with the assumed causes of human con- 
duct. It generally is directly or indirectly connected with 
Our various religious views and doctrines, so that most 
people have assumed a psychology of their own. They 
know what the subject matter of psychology is in a general 
way only. | 

However, the moment we begin to ask exactly what is 
meant by being free, by memory, by feelings and emotions, 


or to show that conduct springs from hidden and not easily 
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observable sources — that moment we cross the path of 
popular psychology. There is a conflict, and soon that 
conflict is carried by implication into the religious and 
philosophical problems. 

In our day there has also developed what I call the 
commercial psychologist. Such an individual has, by a 
strange mixture of popular and scientific notions, com- 
mercialized psychology. He is doing good, but he is 
also giving the public a wrong idea of the science of 
psychology. 

The movements of human thought are not separate and 
independent developments, but they do tend to differen- 
tiate into religious, artistic, political, philosophical, and 
moral. Even the psychological thought of the race has 
come to us through somewhat different channels. Three 
of these deserve to be mentioned. The last chapter, on 
“Survivals of Primitive Psychology,’ singled out one 
phase of what might be called anthropological psychology. 
Anthropology studies the development of primitive 
peoples. So through their rites, laws, and ceremonies we 
arrive at the workings of their minds and the development 
of their ideas. 

Primitive literature, such as the Book of the Dead, the 
Vedas of India, the Pali Nikayas (the collected sayings of 
Buddha), our Bible, and the Iliad, not only reflect the 
psychological life of the people, but they all make some 
effort to analyze the human mind and to fathom the causes 
of human conduct. Indeed the whole field of literature 
has been too much neglected by those who write histories 
of philosophy and psychology. 

The third and main line of psychological development 
is known as a formal and definite effort to analyze the 
human mind. Psychology in this sense, and as a separate 
science, owes its existence to Aristotle. It is with this de- 
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velopment I shall mainly deal in the brief outline which 
follows. The main difficulty in tracing this development 
is found in the entangling alliance of psychology with 
philosophy and religion. For over a thousand years it was 
more than the alliance: it was nearer an identification. 

In undertaking this task there are three methods we 
might pursue. We might attempt to trace the collective 
development of thought about man from century to cen- 
tury. But this would be too voluminous and would involve 
us in too much remote material. We might select certain 
phases or lines of psychological development and then 
attempt to run them parallel and skip from one to the other 
as new lines come in, such as the study of the brain and 
empiricism. Or, finally, we might select a few phases of 
psychology and trace each down to our modern time or 
its disappearance in some other movement. Even this 
cannot be successfully done without some cross-sectioning 
and showing how the strand we are following was modified 
by another that crossed its way. However, we shall not 
attempt to carry these developments side by side or to 
follow a chronological order. What we need is a bird’s-eye 
view of these developments and their combinations which have 
resulted in our present-day psychology. 


Buddha as a Psychologist. It is quite customary to 
begin the history of almost all intellectual developments 
with the Greeks. I have already said that psychology as 
a formal science does begin there. However, I think it 
quite proper not to neglect the definite effort made by 
Buddha to fathom and analyze the human mind. This 
neglect is only due to the fact that his sayings have not 
been before the public. 

In the preface to a work published in 1924, entitled 
“Buddhist Psychology,” we find these words: ‘But turn 
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where we will to our manuals on special studies we find no 
reference to the patient work of many centuries accom- 
plished by the introspective genius of the East.... Some 
of their main contributions are very near the later views 
advanced by the dominant schools of modern research.” 
This assumed neglect is not quite true. Many years ago 
G. Stanley Hall gave lectures on the psychological ideas 
of Buddha, and at the close of his ‘‘Confessions of a 
Psychologist,” written just before his death, he desig- 
nated Buddha and Jesus as two whom he revered and wor- 
shiped as having best realized the needs of poor, struggling 
humanity. 

We are told by scholars that Buddhistic literature covers 
the best thought and culture of India for centuries, and 
that it must not be thought of simply as a religion. In 
“The Gospel of Buddha,’’ by Carus, we are told that 
Buddha classified fifty-four tendencies of human beings. 
This was at least an effort to do the same thing we find in 
every psychology —?o label original nature. 

There were many definite efforts made to isolate and 
define mind, consciousness, memory, imagination, think- 
ing, ideas, and feelings. The following passage from 
Professor Davids would indicate a conception of con- 
sciousness almost up to date.! ‘“‘Have I not taught you by 
many methods that mind arises from many causes; and 
except for a cause mind cannot come to:be?” and again, 
‘““Consciousness 1s designated only in accordance with the 
conditions causing it: visual consciousness from the seeing 
eve and the seen object; auditory consciousness from the 
hearing ear and the sound; thought from mind and mental 
object. Just as a fire is different from the kind of fuel. Do 
you see that the becoming is according to the stimulus?” 

Pleasurable and painful feelings are duly considered, 

1 Buddhist Psychology, p. 17. 
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and even our modern question of neutral feelings was not 
neglected. It was answered by saying, ‘Neutral feeling 
is comparable with ignorance, as this is without knowledge.”’ 
Habit as a means of fixing mental life was recognized and 
taught. 

These independent pioneers were not blind even to in- 
dividual differences. In every phase of life they recog- 
nized it. The following is a concise statement of this fact: 
“Because of some tendency there arises perception, opinion, 
thinking, volition, wish, aspiration. And according as the 
tendency 1s low, mediocre, or lofty, so will all these be.’’} 

This is sufficient to show that the Far East should not 
be neglected in any history of human thought and to show 
the universal interest of all peoples in trying to explain 
human conduct — which is the essence of psychology.: 


Psychology in Greek Thought. In the development of 
Greek thought man was in no way isolated and set over 
against nature. Man and nature were parts of the great 
whole of reality. This was equally true whether Thales 
explained everything as developed from water or Pythag- 
oras saw only number and harmony as the essence of 
things. It was not until the time of Socrates that thought 
centered chiefly about human conduct. 

In Homer’s Iliad the soul is dependent upon the body 
for full vigor. After death it leads only a shadowy ex- 
istence. With the early philosophers life or the soul was 
only a part of the world. It was made of the materials of 
the world. Empedocles attributed everything to love and 
hate. In nature this theory was akin to our present doc- 
trine of chemical affinity, or electron-proton theory. Hera- 
clitus surmised our modern doctrine of evolution and 
proclaimed that everything is in an eternal flux. In this 

1 Davids, Buddhist Psychology, p. 87. 
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alone does existence consist. He held that fire is the 
moving principle of all things. The soul especially consists 
of the most delicate results and combinations of fire. 
Pythagoras, the mathematician, described the soul as a 
harmonious mixture of warm and cold. Anaximenes be- 
lieved in an all-embracing air. He looked for unity of 
function. Air pervades every part of the body and gives 
unity to the soul. 

Parmenides first opened up the way for a distinction 
between nature and mind. He indicated that things might 
not be what they appear to us. Back of appearance lies 
being. This became the dominant note of Plato’s doctrine. 

Anaxagoras made important contributions to psychol- 
ogy. He conceived the idea that there are many forms of 
unchangeable Being in the universe. As human action 
springs from reason, he concluded that reason, or mind, is 
the moving power, but it is not in everything. It applies 
only to action and motion in the whole universe. Still man 
remains a part of the universal. Novs, or mind, operates 
in the universe. No distinction is made between reason 
and the soul of man. 

Democritus undertook to explain all things much as the 
behaviorists do today — from the mechanical view. Asa 
result of the union and action of atoms we have motion. 
Mind ts only a form of motion. All sensation is a result of 
touch or contact. He even proposed a color theory with 
four primary colors — red, green, white, and black. The 
senses operated through a medium and might be imper- 
fect. For him life and mind were primarily motion. 

These early thinkers did not deal wholly in generalities. 
For example, Heraclitus recognized different grades or 
qualities of knowledge. He gave things an empirical turn. 
He thought sensation due to something which passed 
into us from outside. He considered opinion and knowl- 
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edge as on different planes. Empedocles laid the founda- 
tion for differences in temperament by his differences in 
combinations of the bodily elements. He thought that the 
blood was the seat of intelligence. Anaxagoras hinted 
strongly at a biological conception. He thought that vital 
force and consciousness were the same and therefore attrib- 
uted consciousness to plants. But who yet knows that he 
was entirely wrong ? 

One of the latest psychologies, by Professor Troland, 
says :' “ What do we mean by saying that something of the 
nature of consciousness is associated with all physical ac- 
tivity? We mean that for every physical particle or com- 
bination thereof, there exists a corresponding sentient unit 
or combination. What is a sentient unit? It isa thing like 
a sensation or feeling. It is something characterized by 
quality rather than by quantity.” 

Further on Professor Troland states,? ‘*The boundaries 
of consciousness or any similar sentient structure must be 
determined by the limits of electrical unification within 
the corresponding physical system.” 

About the time of Socrates there appeared a school of 
thinkers in Athens called the Sophists. Indeed, Socrates 
was improperly classed among the Sophists. But the 
Sophists do not deserve to be held up only as quibblers 
and skeptical critics. They turned attention to the indi- 
vidual and to his rights. In this deeper sense Socrates was 
a Sophist. The manner in which our personal desires 
create our beliefs was stated by Xenophanes in his famous 
lines: “If oxen could think they would paint their gods 
with horns.” Much of our current psychology today is a 
careful elaboration of this idea. 

Protagoras was the greatest of the Sophists and his doc- 
trines led direct to Socrates and Plato. He began a definite 

1 The Mystery of Mind, p. 233. 2 Ibid. p. 237. 
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campaign of empirical psychology. He felt compelled to 
investigate the relation between knowledge and experience. 
In the process of sensation the object must bear some rela- 
tion to the individual. He accepted the idea of constant 
change. How could there then be any absolute knowledge? 
So he emerged with his famous saying, ‘‘Man is the meas- 
ure of all things.’’ Even if he could obtain true knowledge, 
he had only an imperfect means — language — of im- 
parting it to others. 

Socrates carried his far-reaching inquiry into the ethical 
aspect of human conduct. He abandoned all concern 
about knowing the essence of the universe or the nature of 
God. His was an ethical psychology. He began with an 
effort to analyze man’s desires and therein to find a reason 
for his right and wrong conduct. Man aspires to happiness, 
but he misses it by reason of his ignorance of the good, the 
true, and the beautiful. His method was wholly intro- 
spective; so was Plato’s. 

In a former chapter we have called attention to certain 
monuments of mind, including Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle. We need not repeat what was said there, but it 
remains to add a few things about Plato’s psychology. 
Plato aspired to heights never sought by man before — not 
even by his teacher Socrates. He sought a complete uni- 
fication of knowledge. All scientific knowledge must be 
brought into harmony with the perfect insight of the soul. 
He attempted to bring together and to unify all the efforts 
of previous thinkers. His, works are all in dialogue style, 
and Socrates is made the leading character. 

However, reflection alone leads to a knowledge of reality 
— the ideas of the good, the true, and the beautiful. But if 
sensations are not valid, on what does the validity of these 
ideas obtained by reflection depend? This question was 
answered by his well-known theory of Reminiscence; that 
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is to say, the soul once had an existence in which a perfect 
knowledge of the good, the true, and the beautiful was real- 
ized. Our present knowledge is an tmperfect memory of 
that past state of the soul. 

Such an analysis finally ended in the assumption that 
ideas, pure ideas stripped of all contamination with sen- 
suous impression, are the only realities in the universe. 
The sensuous world is only a very imperfect embodiment 
of the real, the idea. The highest intellectual life of the 
soul consists in pure contemplation of these ideas or ar- 
chetypes of creation. So human reason has two kinds 
of objects about which to reflect: the objects of sense and 
the eternal ideas. 

According to Plato man is a collection of activities, of 
conduct; but a collection into which the soul puts unity. 
In the greatest of his works, ‘The Republic,”’ he compares 
the state to the individual, for the state is only the individ- 
ual on a large scale. In his ideal state all receive the same 
education until about twenty. Then it is found that many 
are not adapted to take any more education. These are 
sifted out and destined to be the artisans and to serve the 
others. Later, at about thirty, there is another sifting. 
We would call it an examination — an intelligence test. 
Here we have the men of spirit and will. They must be 
the warriors and defend the state and do the bidding of 
the rulers. The remnant are trained to be the wise, the 
philosophers and rulers of the state. These three classes 
correspond to Plato’s famous divisions of mind into the 
sensuous, the aspiration or the will, and the intellect or 
reason. The perfect state or the perfect individual depends 
upon the proper harmony of these three — a harmony in 
which reason holds control. His analogy of the state 
would indicate that he had in mind individual differences 
and different levels of development ; but it is not so stated. 
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In another place he likens man to a driver who is trying to 
ascend a high mountain. One horse is pulling back and the 
other is obedient to the driver and is making the ascent. 
Here the unruly horse represents passion, sensuous feeling ; 
the other horse, reason; and the driver, wzll. Even today 
many still insist on making a more or less sharp distinction 
between feeling, intellect, and will. 


Aristotle, the Father of Formal Psychology. What we 
have been considering so far is psychology, but not psy- 
chology as an isolated, independent science. It has been 
psychology as found in the general literary works of dif- 
ferent thinkers. In the same way we have much psychol- 
ogy in the great literary writings of all time. Aristotle 
seems to have set himself the task of classifying and dif- 
ferentiating knowledge into distinct fields, called sciences. 
This he did for psychology. 

Aristotle was almost a modern scientist. His method 
in all subjects was that of inductive experimentation. 
His point of view was biological and evolutionary. Even 
the soul was conceived as having gone through an evolu- 
tionary process. The vegetative soul is seen in plants and 
in the automatic functions of animals. The next stage is 
the animal soul, manifested in movements and in feeling, 
in consciousness or sensitivity. The highest human form 
is characterized by self-active rational thinking. Those 
who want to appreciate fully G. Stanley Hall’s idea of the 
genetic life of the soul, about which he has said so much, 
will do well to compare his views with those of Aristotle. 
He adds to Aristotle’s conception the big idea of accumu- 
lated experiences. Again, in common with Aristotle, Hall 
believed that soul and body cannot be considered separate 
and apart from each other. They can only be defined in 
relation to each other. 
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Aristotle starts with the empirical and fundamental 
facts of sensation. Sensation is the power of discrimina- 
tion. Sensation is created out of motion, but in its essence 
it is not motion. The senses are only receptive when they 
transmit changes from without. He goes into a long de- 
tailed account of the senses. Life is activity. Conscious- 
ness is always active, not passive. His psychology is 
vitalistic, not mechanistic. He formulated the laws of 
association — similarity, dissimilarity, and contiguity — 
which have come down to us. 

Reason is the power that explains the self. It gives an 
account of sensation and consciousness. Here it is that 
Aristotle introduced an idea on which many books have 
been built — the rational soul. This creative, active reason 
was in some way different from passive reason. He sees 
clearly that the intellect is dependent upon the body for 
its functioning. He asserts that passive reason, arising 
from the senses, can have no existence apart from the 
body, but he seems uncertain about creative, active reason. 


Two Thousand Years of Philosophy, Theology, and Psy- 
chology. Aristotle died in 322 p.c. Immediately thought 
began to assume a variety of forms. There followed the 
materialists, the Stoics, and the Epicureans. In the mean- 
time the philosophical ideas from India began to have an 
influence. Hebrew theories of the universe, of the soul, and 
of God began to be joined with Greek ideas, especially 
Plato’s. This finally culminated in that famous school at 
Alexandria in Egypt. This school found its chief outlet in 
the works of Philo, the Jew. He was the natural evolution 
of an awakening among the Jews. He compounded out 
of the many current philosophies of the time a new school, 
a new philosophy, which was a combination of Greek ideas 
with Hebrew traditions. | 
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The school at Alexandria extended over a period of two 
hundred and thirty-five years and produced many thinkers 
whose influence was felt for many centuries. Plutarch was 
somewhat skeptical, but he tried to collect the best in 
Greek and Eastern thought. However, he injected the 
Jewish ideas of God and the world into his interpretations. 
He even paid some attention to animal psychology. Later 
the Alexandrian school incorporated Paul’s doctrine of 
man as set forth in his letters and writings. This was 
probably due to the fact that Paul’s writings had been in- 
fluenced by Greek thought. Stoicism was at first rejected, 
but later it was taken up by Origen, the Christian idealist. 
He also revived the Platonic doctrine of a preéxistence of 
the soul — reminiscence. 

Plotinus developed the suggestions made by Philo and 
founded what is known as Neo-Platonism, that is, a new 
interpretation and revival of Plato. His influence was felt 
all down through the Middle Ages. To meet the religious 
demands of the times, Plotinus made mysticism a condi- 
tion of knowledge. Logical consistency took the place of 
any objective verification. Nature dropped in the back- 
ground and was not rediscovered until the Renaissance. 
For a thousand years Neo-Platonism, supported by 
Aristotelian logic, usurped the right of way. St. Augustine 
was a vigorous thinker whose teachings were all directed — 
by Plato’s doctrine of ideas and whose method is deduc- — 
tive logic. 

Psychological and phjlosophical thought became inter- 
woven with religion. Scholasticism, which was a defense — 
of religious dogmas by means of Aristotelian logic, became — 
the settled form of thought. Thus our science of psy- ~ 
chology seems lost in a combination of Stoicism, Christian — 
Platonism, and in the logic and supposed dualism of — 
Aristotle. I say supposed dualism, because the theologians — 
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solved their religious difficulty of soul and body by inter- 
preting what Aristotle said about active or rational soul 
to mean a distinction between soul and body. 

No one can understand the modern struggle of psy- 
chology without some knowledge of what I have been try- 
ing to indicate. The struggle of psychology has been to 
free itself from theology and philosophy. This recent 
scientific struggle has been going on for three hundred 
years, and it is by no means yet complete. The various 
charges of heresy, agnosticism, and materialism have 
their origin in this long line of past thinking. 

About the eighth century the Arabs began to translate 
Greek writings into their language, especially the medical 
works. In the tenth century their great physician, Razi, 
wrote many works on medicine and on physiology. He 
was a great scholar. Consequently in the tenth century 
Arabian scholarship began to have a profound influence 
upon Europe. The Arabians were indeed scientific scholars. 
The scientific works of Aristotle were first made known to 
European thinkers through the Arabian learning. Thomas 
Aquinas, in the thirteenth century, was profoundly influ- 
enced by Arabian psychology. He abandoned the idea that 
the universal mind supplies individual ideas. The indi- 
vidual is no longer supposed to borrow intelligence from a 
universal mind. Some relation is established between the 
senses and the intellect. Here this topic must rest except 
as further light is thrown upon it while we take up some 
specific movements. 

Dualism and psychology. On reading the psychologies 
that come from the press in our day, every now and then one 
comes upon the frank statement that in psychology the 
author is a dualist. Perhaps more frequently the author 
disguises his opinions. This dualism has a long history and 
as developed in psychology may mean any one of two 
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things, but usually not what is meant by dualism in phi- 
losophy. The writer may mean that in studying psy- 
chology he is unable to reduce mind and body processes 
to any one process. He accepts the two processes as run- 
ning side by side, but stops with this parallelism of the 
two processes. Or he may be led to believe that bodily 
processes affect mental processes and that mental processes 
affect bodily processes in some way not yet understood. 
Or, as G. Stanley Hall says, ‘‘God hath joined in an in- 
solvable mystery blood and intelligence, muscle and will.”’ 
Strict philosophical dualism implies the existence of two 
distinct essences in the universe — mind and matter. 


Descartes’ Dualism. Descartes was a Frenchman, born 
in 1596, who lived to be fifty-four years old. He was a 
great scholar and an independent thinker for his time. If 
he did compromise with theology on some points, he com- 
pelled a whole new reform in thought. He was not only a 
scholar in mathematics, astronomy, and the natural sci- 
ences, but he was a student of physiology and of biology. 
Perhaps he was influenced by the theological necessity of 
separating man from nature. He was not only the founder 
of the theory of reflex action, but he reduced all plant and 
animal life to reflex activity. Indeed, he even included the 
human body in this list. 

However, he considered thought as manifested by the 
human mind an entirely different product. The mind is 
conscious and self-active-— not mechanical — and must 
be explained without reference to space and time and 
causality. Here developed that definite dualism of two 
distinct substances in the world — mind and matter. This 
satisfied theology almost to the present day. Descartes 
studied the similarity of mechanical and physiological 
action and concluded that they were the same. He looked 
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upon animals as something like hundred-day clocks which 
were wound up to run in a definite way for a certain time. 

However, Descartes could not study physiology and 
escape the belief that the mind has some influence upon the 
body. To explain this, he recognized two levels of con- 
sciousness. The soul thinks, reasons, remembers, and wills 
by itself; but its union with the body makes possible the 
sensuous side of life. He located the soul in the pineal 
gland in the brain. Thus Descartes’ dualism was estab- 
lished so firmly as to influence future theology and psy- 
chology even down to our own time. But it also stimulated 
philosophical and scientific efforts to overcome dualism 
and reach monism. 


Transition from Dualism to Monism. Not only did Des- 
cartes give dualism a stable and enduring foundation, 
but he also crystallized the doctrine of innate ideas. 
This means that the soul by its very nature knows cer- 
tain fundamental truths without, and independent of, 
experience. They included such ideas as space, time, cau- 
sality, God, immortality, infinity, and freedom. These 
furnished the background for deductive reasoning. Some 
such belief had existed ever since Plato claimed ideas to 
be the only realities and the phenomenal world an appear- 
ance. This view of Plato’s and his doctrine of reminiscence 
have influenced most philosophical and theological think- 
ing for two thousand years. 

As we shall see later, Locke was the first to deny openly 
all these doctrines. He went to the other extreme and 
compared the mind to a blank tablet on which only expe- 
rience is written. But the doctrine of innate ideas has 
been, and in one way still is, a fundamental problem in 
psychology. Especially do we meet great opposition from 
ethical and religious leaders when we attempt to explain 
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moral ideas on the basis of experience. However, evolution 
gave us the conception of instinct, which became a sub- 
stitute for innate ideas. There is, however, a fundamental 
difference between the old-time notion of innate ideas and 
any biological notion of instinct. The former held to the 
absolute validity and truth of these inborn ideas; the 
theory of instinct in no way proclaims the truth of any 
tendency. 

Spinoza, a brilliant and independent Jewish thinker, 
was born in 1632. He accepted Descartes’s theory of in- 
nate ideas, but rejected his distinction between mind and 
matter. He elaborated the idea that body and mind are 
only different aspects of one and the same thing. Neither 
one must be considered more fundamental than the other. 
Both in the last analysis are God. 

Leibnitz, the German thinker, looked upon the universe 
as made up of soul-like units, called monads. God is the 
supreme soul who establishes harmony in these spiritual 
units. He was followed by Fichte, Schelling, and others, 
all advocating some special form of a spiritualistic universe. 
The prominence of some kind of psychological parallelism 
today justifies an effort to make clear the two kinds of 
parallelism before we leave dualism and monism. In 
studying human conduct the psychologist thinks he dis- 
covers two closely related processes — mental and physical. 

The psychologist who believes that mind and body 
are two entirely different entities either holds that in 
some way not yet conceivable these two processes act 
and react upon each other, or he adopts a parallelistic 
theory which we represent by the two lines below. 
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One represents the mental, or mind, processes, and the 
other the physical, or bodily, processes. All he ventures to 
assert is that they run along parallel with each other, in 
what relation he refuses to speculate. Some years ago 
this might have been said to be the orthodox view in 
psychology. 

However, there is a strong tendency now to recognize 
but one process, and to claim that the two processes are 
the same thing looked at from two different sides. Thus 
we have but one line, with mental, or mind, process on one 
side and bodily, or physical, on the other. 
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Such is the outcome of Troland’s ‘‘Mystery of Mind” 
and of several other attempts to answer the problem of the 
relation between body and mind. We are more easily led 
to this view as soon as we are forced to realize that books, 
tables, odors, and mountains do not come into our mind, 
and that absolutely nothing but motion of some kind ever 
reaches the cortex of the brain, where this world is supposed 
to be interpreted. Out of such activity the mind creates 
the world of objects. 


Empirical Movement. In the meantime two other move- 
ments were developing along different lines. John Locke, 
born the same year as Spinoza, had started a purely em- 
pirical inquiry into the human understanding. He aban- 
doned any thought of innate ideas. He divided ideas into 
simple and complex. The qualities of sensation he di- 
vided into primary and secondary. The secondary qual- 
ities, such as taste, smell, and color, do not exist as such 
in the object. Indeed, only extension, figure or form, num- 
ber, and motion are realities of the object. 
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This line of thought was followed by several'..hinkers, 
only two of whom we shall mention. Berkeley undertook 
to show that even Locke’s primary qualities of extension, 
form, number, and motion are supplied by the mind. 
Hume also held strictly to experience and to the idea that 
cause is derived from experience. Consequently there is 
no objective validity in the notion of first causes. Hume 
was called a skeptic, but the proper word would be 
agnostic or positivist, one who limits knowledge to veri- 
fiable experience. 

Now we have before us two lines of thinking: one 
beginning with Descartes and founded on deduction and 
innate ideas, ending in absolute idealism; the other be- 
ginning with Locke and founded upon empiricism, end- 
ing in subjective idealism or agnosticism. 


Development of Materialism. Materialism is that form 
of monism that declares all things to be matter or mate- 
rial. One form of materialism is that in which the soul is 
looked upon as a special kind of substance or matter. We 
saw this in Greek thought, especially in Democritus, with 
his doctrine of atoms. Epicurus (341-270 B.c.) carried 
this doctrine to its extreme. 

The Englishman Hobbes is given credit for founding 
modern materialism. His doctrine is what may be called 
mechanistic materialism, which means that there is no 
will, no conscious purpose as a force in the universe. The 
recent efforts in psychology to reduce mind to brain proc- 
ess and synaptic connections has been styled mechanistic 
psychology. 

There is still another form of materialism — psycho- 
physical materialism. This looks upon mind as a function 
of specific bodily processes. Its original founder, Diderot, 
held that some physical process was present in every act 
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of sensa .on. This theory is not inconsistent with pure 
monism.: Spinoza had anticipated these thinkers. The 
doctrine found support with evolutionary thinkers. In 
1877 Haeckel declared the cell to be the basis of all 
psychical life. Recently Loeb has suggested the theory of 
tropism as the key to comparative psychology. We have 
already quoted from the recent writer Professor Troland, 
who sees the explanation of consciousness in the unification 
of brain processes. Many psychologists assume that it is 
our business to collect the facts and suspend judgment on 
such speculative problems. Others think we can assume 
some relation even if we cannot explain it. Still others 
think we should simply state that bodily and mental proc- 
esses go together and that we should assume that there 
is no relation. 


Kant’s Great Compromise. Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) 
saw the extreme to which all the different lines of thought 
mentioned above had gone. In his own country absolute 
idealism reigned supreme in philosophy and in psychology. 
The outcome of empiricism in England had been Berkeley’s 
subjective 1dealism and Hume’s skepticism and the passivity 
of mind as found in the associationalists. Kant’s famous 
compromise was presented in his ‘Critique of Pure 
Reason.”’ He stated that the content of all knowledge is 
furnished by the senses and by experience, but the form in 
which it is cast is furnished by the mind. This, of course, 
led to the notion that we know only phenomena. We can 
neither say there is nor there is not an external world. 
Thinkers who are filled with this compromise place stress 
upon genetic development as Kant did himself. Such 
thinkers become interested in anthropology, in customs 
and institutions. Kant has exercised a strong influence 
on the development of psychology. 
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The Brain and Psychology. Some treatment of this subject 
has already been presented in the chapter on ‘‘ The Nervous 
System.”’ The idea of the brain as the seat of the intel- 
lectual processes did not occur to the Greeks. Even 
Aristotle thought it was in the blood. As we might ex- 
pect, we first find physicians seeking out the functions 
of the brain. The ancient physician Galen attempted to 
explain the difference between the sensory and motor 
nerves. He thought the inner brain, as he called it, to 
be the real seat of sensation and motion. 

In 1538 Vives suggested a physiological psychology 
and treated the brain as the seat of all psychical processes. 
But very little was done on this subject until Gall and 
Spurzheim, in 1805, produced their theory of a definite 
location for all man’s faculties in the brain. Even though 
this developed into Phrenology, it stimulated definite sci- 
entific research concerning the brain. Gall was an able 
anatomist and refused to speculate about the nature of 
the soul. 

In 1822 Flourens made experiments on the brains of 
pigeons and came to the conclusion that reflexes could 
be carried on without the cerebrum and that all thought 
activities are functions of the brain as a whole. Bouillaud, 
a professor of clinical medicine in Paris, first traced the 
loss of speech to a lesion in the brain. 

About 1870 a new era of study began. Electricity was 
now used to stimulate the brain and nervous substance. 
In connection with this period we can only mention the 
names of Fritsch, Hitzig, Ferrier, Horsley, Schaefer, Munk, 
Beevor, Goltz, Meynert, Flechsig, Cajal, and Donaldson. 
Thousands of investigations are now being carried out by | 
distinguished scholars and with the best equipment the 
world has ever seen. It is safe to say that brain processes 
have become the center of psychology. 
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Experimental Psychology. The first thoroughly organized 
psychological laboratory was due to the efforts of Wilhelm 
Wundt, who died in 1920. It was in the University of 
Leipzig that this new movement started in 1879. Wundt’s 
scholarship attracted students from all over the world. 
The movement was helped and preceded by great scholars, 
such as Lotze, Miiller, Helmholtz, and Weber. It was, 
however, Fechner who saw 
that a science must become 
quantitative. It was he who 
developed the mathematics 
of psychology and became 
for a quarter of a century 
the storm center of contend- 
ing factions. 

Wundt took a degree in 
medicine and at one time 
was a great student of physi- 
ology. He was an assistant 
to Helmholtz in the earlier 
part of his career. He used 
the term psychophysics to | Po 
designate the science of psy- Fic. 31. Wilhelm Wundt 
chology. During his long 
years of service at Leipzig he wrote many books on all 
phases of psychology, including ethical and folk psychology. 

G. Stanley Hall brought experimental psychology to this 
country and established the first laboratory at Clark Uni- 
versity. James, Cattell, and others made rapid progress 
in the development of experimental psychology. Now this 
department of psychology is firmly established in almost 
every university. Some laboratories have an equipment 
of apparatus amounting to more than fifty thousand 
dollars. Thus we have a brief view of the road we have 
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traveled to the present condition of our science. Today 
this science has attracted many eminent men and women, 
representing many different views, but all determined to 
discover the causes of human conduct and trying to help 
direct conduct to better ends. 


Where are we Going? What is the future of this science? 
What problems are yet to be solved? What are the diver- 
gent views at present? Can psychology be made service- 
able? Psychology is now a world movement. There is 
great popular interest in the subject. We have naturally 
many differences of opinion. Such conflicting ideas have 
already become evident. Most of these differences of 
opinion are influenced by past lines of thought as well as 
by present knowledge. 

The Wundt school of psychologists has been essentially 
introspective. So we have the school of introspectionalists 
in this country. With them laboratory results are mainly 
obtained by a controlled and careful analysis of one’s men- 
tal activities under given conditions. They hold closely 
to the psychophysical consideration. Physical conditions 
are all taken into account, but in terms of introspection. 

The genetic aspect of psychology is best represented by 
that form of evolutionary psychology advocated by 
G. Stanley Hall. It is functional but not mechanistic. 
Intellect is an active force producing adjustments. In the 
lowest orders of life it corresponds to the vital force of the 
biologists and the vegetative soul of Aristotle. 

Structural Psychology refers to the method by which the 
content of mind is analyzed into its simple units. These 
units are usually supposed to be simple sensations, simple 
images, and simple feelings. Professor Titchener is one of 
the leaders of this school in America. The results are ob- 
tained by introspection. 
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Functional Psychology considers mind only as a process, 
and maintains that mind has no existence as a content. 
In a certain way the functionalist is a behaviorist who 
recognizes introspection as a legitimate method of analyz- 
ing a process. 

Self-Psychology takes self-consciousness as the chief 
starting point. In the early development of the science of 
psychology nearly all were self-psychologisis. In this 
country Miss Calkins is one of the chief leaders, and many 
others are partly committed to this view. 

In the eyes of these advocates, conduct must be viewed 
as a whole. Our experience cannot be properly interpreted 
apart from the attitudes we take toward the world and 
the many problems of life. This doctrine can easily and 
properly include what has come to be known as the psy- 
chological complex. 

Behaviorism is among the latest of our psychological 
movements. This psychology is the offspring of physi- 
ology. It is everything that introspection is not. Some of 
the behaviorists say that only objective study of stimulus 
and response in the laboratory should be considered psy- 
chology. Psychology as a whole seeks to understand 
human behavior; but Behaviorism is a distinct method of 
studying behavior. The most extreme behaviorists declare 
that consciousness and all its manifestations are to be 
looked upon as the effect of brain processes and never as a 
cause of brain processes. Physical manifestation is never 
caused by mental processes. Our apparently purposeful 
activity is not a cause of anything, but it is itself only the 
result of brain and muscle processes. The movement has 
been growing rapidly and has been the cause of violent 
controversy. 

The Freudian psychology has already received some 
consideration in connection with our treatment of the 
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Subconscious Mind and with Dream Association. It gives 
to mental activity and especially to the subconscious mind 
an apparently independent dynamic power which most 
regular psychologists deny. They also refuse to accept 
the emphasis laid upon dreams, suppressed ideas, and 
especially sex, as presented by the Freudians. At the 
same time Freudian ideas have influenced medical think- 
ing and practice. Most psy- 
chologists feel called upon to 
offer some severe criticism 
and then finally accept and 
use to some extent free asso- 
ciation and some form of psy- 
choanalysis. There are many 
modified forms of Freudian 
psychology, and thousands 
of pretended psychoana- 
lysts who discredit not only 
Freudian psychology but all 
psychology by their efforts 
to exploit the people. 
: Gestalt, or configuration, 
Fic. 32. Wolfgang Kohler psychology is perhaps the lat- 
est development. The move- 
ment has been led chiefly by Professors Koffka and Kohler. 
It has influenced German thinking and is being felt in 
America. It is a reaction from the extreme analytical 
psychology of the laboratory and of the structuralists. It 
is objective and proceeds from the standpoints of obser- 
vation and experimentation. It deals essentially with 
meanings and has evidenced the scope of psychology by 
showing how meanings are influenced by many related 
things.. This is the chief significance of configuration. Ge- 
stalt psychology deals directly with the dynamic. This the- 
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ory attempts to show how the mind constantly integrates 
meanings from the facts of experience and to show how 
all mind activity tends to unite and articulate experiences 
into meaningful wholes. This is called Gestalt, configura- 
tion, structure. This unusual law takes the place of the 
mechanistic neural bonds which are considered the su- 
preme law in behaviorism. 

In other words, simple facts of the stimulus cannot 
be correlated with simple facts of experience. The chief 
objection brought against these psychologists is their 
tendency to minimize analysis. 

Without doubt someone will be big enough to see the 
good in all these theories, including the Freudian psy- 
chology, and to point the way forward. Psychology is 
already being applied to every phase of human conduct, 
and this application is going to increase as knowledge and 
accuracy increase. Human nature has once and for all 
become the chief study of man. 
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CHAPTER XX 
REFLECTIONS ON THIS HUMAN CONFLICT 


Summary of Previous Pages. Before presenting the reflec- 
tions on this daily conflict, let us briefly recall the con- 
clusions of the foregoing pages. We have considered a 
network of forces producing or constituting what we call 
human life. We first discovered that the Will to Live is 
absolutely universal and necessary in order that the strug- 
gle of life may exist at all. We found that Dominant 
Tendencies are the basis of action in both animals and 
man and that they are often the source of conflict in in- 
dividual life; that Habit develops and confirms these 
tendencies and permeates the whole of human activity ; 
that Habit sooner or later drifts us all toward our destiny. 
We were compelled to give a large place to the Feelings 
as a power in human life. We saw how these complex 
feelings and emotions are often in conflict and produce 
the tragedies of human life. The examples of Life’s Accu- 
mulated Experiences showed us how Character is formed, 
gave us some idea of the influence of past experiences on 
present interpretations, and showed that into every pres- 
ent act of life every past act tends to enter. 

Then we directed our attention to the consideration of 
the more material and personal side of the same problem 
of human life. The Nervous System was found to be the 
only possible agent through which these forces can be 
manifested. Its limitations limit our possibilities. The 
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of knowledge of this external world, and any imperfection 
here means imperfection in the higher powers of man. 
The Problems of Heredity and Environment gave us some 
idea of how infinitely complex the whole process of life is, 
and how difficult, almost impossible, the road to consistent 
conduct is. The Association of Ideas unites this com- 
plex, many-sided life into some kind of unity which we 
call personality. Memory we found to be the storehouse 
of the mind and to be intimately related to Association 
of Ideas and to Imagination, which may be dangerous 
or highly beneficial, according to its line of operation. 
But all these processes are in turn dependent upon brain 
process. A study of the Power of Thinking revealed it to 
be the chief guiding power of man, and the source to 
which we must look for true freedom and progress. 

Under the head of Group Action we saw that the group 
tends to be conservative, but it may also become highly 
excitable and assume the nature of a mob: in this condi- 
tion feeling and suggestion mainly govern all action. The 
proper organization and control of groups becomes the 
chief problem of all society. Social conflict is no longer 
between individuals but between groups. 

The Subconscious Mind we found to be no more mys- 
terious than any other mental activity. It is a real force 
in human life, even though we have no scientific and con- 

crete way of conceiving of it at present. 

_ Mental Hygiene led us to a brief consideration of wise 
mental habits and ways of conserving mental life. We 
reviewed the latest explanations of fatigue and sugges- 
tions for avoiding its bad effects. We saw that mental 
hygiene today includes a study of the relation between 
bodily and mental disorders. We found this relation to 
be very close and saw that there are certain legitimate 
methods of mental therapeutics. 
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Psychological Suggestion showed different fields of 
mental activity and their relations. It showed how sug- 
gestion may be intensified until it is obeyed completely, 
as in hypnotism. We also presented some facts about 
suggestion in connection with Mental Healing. 

Psychology and Education demonstrated that these two 
sciences must move hand in hand in the future to the 
proper solution of our difficulties. We pointed out how 
education may be improved by the proper application 
of psychology. The chapter on Psychology in Literature 
attempted to widen the scope of psychology and to show 
how literary and artistic geniuses have understood many 
of the principles of human conduct. The best of these 
creations represent the deepest in human life. Many of 
the psychological laws we have discovered were at least 
imperfectly seen and acted upon by the great literary and 
artistic geniuses of the world. Literature is psychology so 
presented as to enable us to feel it in our deepest self. 

We briefly suggested some Survivals of Primitive Psy- 
chology, so that we might better understand not only the 
history of psychology, but even our present current psy- 
chology. In the chapter on the History of Psychology 
we saw the long struggle of psychology to free itself from 
religion and philosophy. That freedom is still incomplete. 

In this great web of life all these forces, powers, facul- 
ties, tendencies, etc. are related and form some kind of 
unity. To what end do we struggle? In what degree, if 
at all, do we realize the end of our struggle? What is 
and should be our attitude toward life? What are the 
practical educational inferences concerning our relations 
to each other? Is consistent conduct possible in the midst 
of all these forces operating in man? Space permits only 
a few suggestions on the purely psychological aspects 
of daily life, as lived by people round about us. With 
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absolute ethical answers built on words and definitions 
we can have nothing to do. The following reflections are 
for practical purposes only. 


Pursuit of Happiness is everywhere the End of Action so 
far as it is directed by Consciousness of the Individual. 
As we have already seen, the social and biological forces 
may be directed to ends other than individual happiness. 
These hidden forces are so adapted as to lead to our gen- 
eral welfare if they are properly obeyed. If it is objected 
that the highest end of conscious action is not individual 
happiness but obedience to duty, we reply that obedience 
to duty is simply the highest condition of happiness for that 
indwidual. His life is so unified about the idea of duty 
that he intuitively perceives that he cannot be happy with- 
out obedience to this unified power. I do not say that 
the end of our existence in this world is happiness, but 
that so far as our actions are directed by conscious effort 
we aim at happiness. What a pathetic blunder we usually 
make of it! Many of the forces which we have considered 
divide the soul in its pursuit of happiness. 

1. The unified life that acts with the whole being is the 
happy one. How can anyone with a life torn asunder by 
a dozen different and contradictory aims hope to be 
happy? He may enjoy many fleeting pleasures, but sub- 
stantial happiness is impossible. In a fit of enthusiasm, 
after visiting the homes of some of the mighty dead, a 
traveler penned this sentence, ‘SO for the moral courage 
of Socrates, the wisdom of Aristotle, the comprehensive 
world view of Goethe, the artistic taste of Phidias, the 
firmness of Napoleon, the kindness of Schiller, the good- 
ness of Savonarola, and the luxurious estate at Potsdam 
in the midst of which grandeur this sentence is penned!” 
So far as happiness is concerned such a conglomeration of 
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ends can appear good only on paper or to the imagination. 
Legitimate desires, realized in part or in full, bring happi- 
ness, and such ambitions are the prime condition of prog- 
ress; but happiness, or the highest and most lasting 
pleasure, comes from training and unifying our moral na- 
ture to some definite, useful purpose in life. 

Look at this problem in the simple conditions of life. 
Is there anything more pathetic than daily to see people 
longing for social preferment as a supposed road to happi- 
ness, yet either unable or unwilling to pay the price in the 
necessary expenditure of time and money ; others lament- 
ing the harsh words, slights, and bitter treatment of man- 
kind, while they habitually treat their fellow man in the 
same manner ; others struggling to accumulate this world’s 
goods, yet daily complaining of being tired and worn-out ; 
still others fighting some noble instinct like motherhood, 
in order to realize some foolish ambition; millions of 
others charging even their friends with having the ‘‘easy 
time”’ in life, and wishing the impossible thing of changing 
places? Such complaints remind one of the fable in which 
each individual threw in a heap his burden of whatever 
kind, until the pile grew into a mountain; then each took 
up what he liked best, but ere long all the burdens were 
again tumbled into the heap and each took up his own and 
departed. Such individual misery is largely a matter of 
temperament. The individuals think it is in the conditions. 
Conditions may slightly modify results and the direction 
of the complaint, but cenditions can never be the proper 
ones for such temperaments. A diversity of instincts and 
impulses are brought into conflict, and apparently small 
things stand in the way of the proper unity of life and 
action. Du Bois says, ‘“‘Man is the only animal who does 
not know how to live.”’ It is George Eliot who says, ‘‘ We 
are born in a state of moral stupidity.” 
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2. A spirit of aimless restlessness seems to hang over 
modern civilization, until the wisest seriously ask what 
we have gained by our boasted progress. The development 
of a highly complex society has greatly multiplied human 
wants and made their gratification so diverse and so 
apparently impossible that there is a reaction from any 
definite, fixed ends. However, there must be faith in the 
possibilities of life. 

Christ said in his Sermon on the Mount, ‘Not every- 
one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven.”’ ‘To act and to love,” said 
President Jordan, ‘‘are the twin functions of the human 
body and soul. To refuse these functions is in a sense to 
die while the body is still alive, to make misery out of 
existence.”’ He further gives us this wholesome advice: 
“Thoreau says that ‘there is no hope for you unless this 
bit of sod under your feet is the sweetest to you in the 
world, in any world!’ Why not? Nowhere is the sky so 
blue, the grass so green, the sunshine so bright. What 
then are you doing under these blue skies? The thing you 
do, should be for you the most important in the world.”’ 
Stephen Phillips gives a powerful description of mere 
mechanical existence without feeling-life in ‘‘The Woman 
with a Dead Soul.’’ In like manner, with great dramatic 
effect Ibsen, in one of his works, has a character discover 
a corpse amidst the thronging passengers of a great vessel. 

To dream about happiness 1s a sure way never to have 
it. Do not become an idle dreamer about happiness. Hap- 
piness never comes to those who simply dream about it. If 
their ideal world were thrust upon them without their 
growing into it by their own efforts, they could not realize 
it or be happy in it, and would be longing for something 
else. Purposeful, well-directed discontent 1s holy, but aimless 
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restlessness 1s satanic. Many would-be reformers are like 
one of Ibsen’s characters, who aimlessly shoots at the 
stars simply because she is restless and knows not what 
else to do. 


Human Life is Inconsistent and Contradictory. The pri-' 


mary causes for this condition of human development 
are the conflict between the primitive tendencies and the in- 
tellectual ideals, and the «intellectual effort to hide from 
observation one’s selfish ends. Plato gives us a good example 
of the latter when he declares that the most unjust of all 
men must appear to be the most just of all men in order 
to have full opportunity to practice injustice. The fact of 
this inconsistency 1s not to be regretted so much as the 
innocent ignorance under which each recognizes inconsist- 
ency in others but not in himself. Much of this apparent 
blindness, however, is assumed and hypocritical, but that 
can be endured; it is not pathetic, it is comic —it is part 
of the show. A man may see that a given line of action, 
pursued by all, would ruin the community or the world, 


and consequently himself also. He may openly preach ._ 


veracity, and lie with discretion. But the pathetic, blind 
inconsistency of which I speak is the main source of zmpa- 
tience and intolerance. Knowledge concerning the condi- 
tions of our fellow men should beget patience and tolerance. 

Nowhere does this blind inconsistency dominate the 
individual so much as in religion. Here the difficulty is 
due to several causes. Prejudice and the influence of past 
experience, as we have seen, tend to blind men to all in- 
terpretations save the one that suits their ends. Logic is 
applied to other men’s beliefs, feeling and faith to our 
own. Each individual is inclined to proclaim the inconsist- 
encies of another’s religion while he remains stupid con- 
cerning those of his own. What is still worse, seeing these 
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inconsistencies so distinctly in others, he believes them 
dishonest in their profession of faith. We have been preach- 
ing religious tolerance for five hundred years, and yet in 
many cases even the elect, who preach fine sermons from 
such texts as ‘‘Forgive your enemies,” .‘‘Now abideth 
faith, hope, and charity,” will become your unalterable 
enemies provided you honestly question their beliefs. O 
Consistency, where art thou? Fortunately the world is 
gradually driving away this black night which still hovers 
over our intellectual operations and judgments of our 
fellow men. Only he who is on the heights can see the 
rising sun of intelligence and tolerance. 

I grew up in a community of Baptists, Methodists, and 
Presbyterians. When twelve years old I had never seen 
a Jew or a Catholic, but I had heard so much about them 
that I could not see how a Jew could have a soul, or a 
Catholic good sense. About that time my first stay ina 
large hotel was blessed by the presence of several intelli- 
gent men. I discovered that they represented various 
beliefs. But no psychologist can imagine my mental shock 
when I learned that my model of polish and intelligence 
was a Catholic. That the children, whether of Moham- 
medans, Jews, Catholics, or Protestants, should breathe 
an atmosphere which unconsciously develops such a feel- 
ing of intolerance toward other people is pathetic. The ma- 
jority will remain blind to their inconsistency for life. Iam 
compelled to quote that powerful sentence from Rousseau, 
‘““O men, be humane, be humane to everything not alien 
to mankind; it is your highest duty.”’ After a study of 
the foregoing pages you must be convinced that no one 
honestly holding a belief should be punished or censured 
for it. If he is wrong, he is to be pitied and aided. Who 
can but admire the courage of John Stuart Mill when he 
says, ‘“‘If God sends me to hell for believing only what 
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my best judgment and sense compel me to believe, then 
to hell I will gladly go’’? 

Again, inconsistency in religion, as well as in other 
matters or phases of experience, is often due to the crea- 
tion of ideals far beyond the possibilities of realization. 
With exact logical argument a man expands his moral 
maxims into an ideal state of affairs which he finds no 
one, not even himself, able to attain. Not all who preach 
one doctrine and live another are hypocrites; they are 
simply unable to make the idealistic and realistic har- 
monize. Ibsen is correct when he repeatedly shows with 
dramatic force the effect of carrying a multitude of dead 
ideals — ideals that are not even vitalized by the possi- 
bility of attainment. They constitute our make-believe 
righteousness which gives a dual aspect to conduct and life. 
I in no wise depreciate the value of ideals either for the 
individual or for society. As elsewhere shown, they are 
powers in forming character when they bear the proper 
relation to the realistic; but a consciousness of this con- 
flict between the realistic and the idealistic explains many 
contradictions and inconsistencies of life. 


Needed Reforms in our Moral Education. Let us say 
once more that unless the end of life is ethical and moral, 
so far as we are concerned, it has no meaning. What does 
it all mean? What will be the outcome of what I do 
today? tomorrow? Is life only vanity and vexation of 
spirit? These are questions that come down the ages. 

1. A sound knowledge of biological laws must modify 
the old ideas of punishment. The inevitable laws of life 
can be observed and studied everywhere, and every- 
where we can ascertain the truth of the statement that 
‘*“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” Life 
is not an easy thing, made and unmade at the command 
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of some mystic power called will. We have already seen 
how life, intellectual and moral, is gradually shaped by 
the forces we have been considering. Proper foresight and 
education may give guidance to these forces, but we cannot 
escape their influence. We must eradicate the idea that 
things are right or wrong irrespective of conditions, rela- 
tions, and effects. They are right or wrong only because 
they advance or interfere with the highest development 
of the individual and of humanity. It is a disgrace to 
our system of education to learn from medical authori- 
ties the many ills of humanity and the wrongdoing 
which arise from ignorance concerning the vital laws 
of human life. 

In our efforts to control and protect these moral forces 
we must work in accordance with the psychological laws 
of life. McDougall suggests four stages in the operation of 
these forces by which character is gradually evolved. The 
first is the stage of instinctive behavior, modified by the 
influence of immediate pains and pleasures. The second 
stage is that development in which instinctive impulses 
are modified by the anticipation of material rewards and 
physical punishments. This would suggest to us the low 
order of rewards and punishments in the discipline of 
children. There is also another form of this discipline, 
superior to that administered by individuals. I refer to 
the material rewards and punishments of environment and 
social conditions. This is the clearest application of the 
Spencerian doctrine of punishment by natural consequences. 
Of course, the doctrine is capable of a much wider appli- 
cation. Nature never fails to punish us for violation of 
her laws. 

In the third stage of this development conduct is con- 
trolled mainly by the anticipation of social praise or blame. 
We now rise to a more psychological and moral plane of 
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conduct. Under Group Action we learned how powerful 
are the social laws, customs, and traditions in compelling 
the individual to certain lines of action. Let each reader 
examine his own life as to how far his conduct is dominated 
by this power of soczal praise and blame. 

The last and highest form of this creative personality 
and character is that in which conduct 1s guided by ideals 
which enable men to rise above social praise or blame. This 
is the highest life we know for humanity. This inner 
sincerity and serenity of soul is also the surest road to 
abiding happiness. ‘‘Peace I leave with you, my peace I 
give unto you.” But it is an inner peace, an inner con- 
sciousness of individual worth. There may be many ways 
suggested for securing this desired inner state, which the 
Greeks placed above everything else; but from a psycho- 
logical point of view virtue and sincerity of purpose are 
paramount. Hopeless is the peace of the one who depends 
upon the opinions of others, upon position in life, or upon 
worldly goods. 

A man once said to me, ‘The sincere individual is 
always misunderstood.”’ Perhaps there is more truth in 
this apparent paradox than we at first think. But the 
sincere man has an inner reward which the insincere knows 
not. I have often been touched with sympathy for the 
great souls of earth because they were not understood even 
by their nearest friends; but Schopenhauer’s keen saying 
applies to them, ‘‘He who is on the heights must of ne- 
cessity be alone.’”’ They ‘were too deep and honest to be 
understood. It takes courage, and perhaps some suffering, 
to become reconciled to being misinterpreted. ‘‘ Nothing 
distresses us when we have ceased to fear it,” is a wise 
saying of Seneca. 

2. In this process of creating moral betsonGHEN many 
stop at various levels. Realizing that we are under the 
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power of many inner and outer forces, every means pos- 
sible should be used to secure self-control. 

Personality is partly a matter of temperament, of 
strength of instincts, and of native constitution: but it is 
nevertheless subject to unlimited training and develop- 
ment. This side of it depends chiefly upon purposes and 
ideals, but we often forget that these repeated as bare 
words and empty mottoes have little power. They must 
be built into and become a vital part of one’s nature. 

Plato’s degraded democratic government is representa- 
tive of the individual who allows all his passions, appetites, 
and sentiments to vote on all his conduct. Poverty and 
luxury are the two extremes where self-control is least 
readily developed. The inordinate love of pleasure and of 
the easy life is ruining the children of the upper classes. 
On the other hand, under the sting of distressing poverty 
and the fierce struggle for existence self-control is more 
easily imagined than exercised. If James’s moral equivalent 
for war could be carried out, if we had some way by which 
the sons of the wealthy could be compelled to serve the 
nation a certain number of years, not necessarily in war, 
but in administering to distressed humanity, in liberating 
entombed miners, in rebuilding a city destroyed by disas- 
ter, in rescuing stranded vessels, etc., no one could ever 
bestow a greater blessing on such youthful lives, to say 
nothing of the immense good resulting to humanity. It 
would give them a sense of moral worth. 

For those who desire but fail to attain self-control per- 
mit me to offer a few practical suggestions. What troubles 
you most is not the lack of certain things, but the belief that 
you cannot be happy without them. Are you sure that their 
possession would make you happy? Certainly to desire 
and not to obtain makes you unhappy. ‘Yes,’ you 
say, “‘that sounds well, but I cannot help desiring.”’ You 
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devote much attention and energy to other things. Have 
you ever devoted any to this self-discipline? Have you 
ever even reflected upon it? Have you ever read books 
upon it? Have you ever read the lives of others who 
have succeeded? Have you ever summoned your pride to 
war against your vanity? Do you see Socrates standing in 
the market place enjoying the beautiful things because he 
does not want them? Do you hear the dying words of 
Spinoza, ‘““I thank God that I never smiled on any man 
that I might use him’? Someone has been invited to a 
dinner and you have not. Have you paid the price, which 
is sometimes flattery and subserviency? If not, be 
ashamed to still wish for it. You are fighting for the best 
seat in some public place; of your own choice let the 
other weary individual have it once, and observe how 
noble the feeling that follows. Finally, have you ever torn 
envy from your heart? If you have not, it will torment 
you to the day of your death. 

3. The use of social blame as a means of persecution and 
compulsion often breeds a spirit of faultfinding damaging 
both to society and to the individual. It is superficial and 
mainly the expression of a personal attitude. It deals not 
with principles or vital things, but with the petty and non- 
essential. It extends from the faultfinding of nation with 
nation down to the destruction of peace between private 
friends. In public life it often saddens the lives of many 
noble citizens and prevents thousands of honest people 
from taking part in public affairs. Jt 7s a menace to our 
public welfare, to our peace and happiness. We do not decry 
well-grounded criticism, but this faultfinding spirit that 
leads to monstrous inferences from meager, insignificant 
data is an abuse of our modern freedom. From a psycho- 
logical point of view we must not overlook the immeasur- 
able damage done the faultfinder himself. His mind is 
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poisoned with a pessimistic attitude toward mankind, 
which will, however, be bad enough from contact with the 
actual facts of life. We need good intentions, veracity, honor, 
and honesty. Socrates defined a lie as the misrepresentation 
of the truth with an intent to injure. Why should we not 
define veracity as the representation of the truth with an 
intent to benefit? Does not decent Christian respect for 
others forbid the publicity of even the truth save in such a 
manner as to produce good results? In the language of 
Buddha, ‘‘Tell the truth with discretion.’ It would be 
so in everyday life if vengeance, hate, jealousy, and 
narrow-minded selfishness did not crowd out the notion 
of other people’s welfare. Plato is right: ‘‘The wise man 
punishes not because someone has sinned, but that he 
may sin no more.” 

Examine another phase of this chronic faulifinding 
wherein the individual faultfinder is the chief sufferer. 
Psychologically it would appear that there are people for 
whom nature never grew a tree straight enough, never 
made a suitable abiding place on earth, nor ever endowed 
a child with the proper combination of powers. With these 
people the fundamentals are lost sight of and they wear 
their lives out over the irremediable and nonessential. 
Some individuals develop this spirit to an excessive degree. 
Their peace of mind is continually destroyed by some rela- 
tively insignificant thing which they are powerless to rem- 
edy. Ofcourse, the sad thing is, they cannot see that it is 
relatively insignificant. 

A. The evolution of moral ideas and practices should be a 
stable part of everyone’s education. We must realize that 
morality is a world-wide movement, that it did not originate 
as an arbitrary command, but that it is the expression of 
the fundamental longing of human hearts everywhere, and 
that the struggles and endeavors of man have at all times 
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brought to the front this deep current of life. I will even 
be bold enough to suggest that a series of readers, consist- 
ing of the best in all the religions of humanity, omitting 
nothing that would be uplifting, whether it is found among 
the Hottentots, the Hindus, the Egyptians, the Greeks, or 
the latest developed religions of our day, should be pre- 
pared for use in our schools. 

5. Finally, we must trust the inner nature of the child and 
build on it; we must realize that innate tendencies, feelings, 
and desires are fundamental in character. This is the most 
difficult step in the transition to our modern idea of 
morality. It must come; but it will change our whole 
attitude toward crime and immorality. To realize this is 
to transform a large part of our course of study and revise 
our methods. That noted physician, Dr. Osler, in his 
lecture ‘‘Science and Immortality,” says: ‘‘The remark- 
able development of the material side of existence may 
make us feel that Reason is King, with Science as the 
Prime Minister, but this is a most shortsighted view of the 
situation. To-day as always the heart controls not alone 
the beliefs but the actions of men, in whose life the head 
counts for little.”’ 

Our souls should vibrate in unison with the heart-throbs 
of humanity. Let us not call ourselves cultured unless our 
feeling of responsibility has increased in proportion to our 
attainments in life. The tense echo of ‘‘back to nature,” 
as seen in Rousseau, Goethe, Tolstoi, Ibsen, Nietzsche, and 
others, means that these geniuses felt the presence of two 
currents of life which never mix. Who, when he is honest, 
does not feel that a large percentage of the morality in his 
own life and in that of others is not genuine and must 
sooner or later collapse? Laws, forms, artificial customs, 
get so far in advance of the deep impulses of life that 
we can no longer bear the strain. 
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To express my faith in children I can do no better than 
to quote again those powerful words from Goethe’s ‘tSor- 
rows of Werther”: ‘‘Yes, my dear Wilhelm, nothing on 
this earth affects my heart so much as children. When I 
look on at their doings; when I mark in the little creatures 
the seeds of all those virtues and qualities which they will 
one day find so indispensable; when I behold in the ob- 
stinate all the future firmness and constancy of a noble 
character; in the capricious, that levity and gayety of 
temper which will carry them lightly over the dangers 
and troubles of life, their whole nature simple and unpol- 
luted — then I call to mind the golden words of the Great 
Teacher of mankind, ‘ Unless we become like one of these.’ 
And now my friend, these children, who are our equals, 
whom we ought to consider our models, we treat them 
as though they were our subjects. They are allowed no 
will of their own. And have we, then, none ourselves? 
Whence comes our exclusive right? Is it because we are 
older and more experienced? Great God! from the height 
of thy heaven thou beholdest big children and little chil- 
dren, and no others.”’ 

Now we are at the close of this book, which lays no 
claim to completeness. Jf it has awakened interest and 
stimulated further study of these problems, its end is accom- 
plished. In the educational, ethical, and practical activi- 
ties of life I hold that any principle carried to its logical 
extreme is self-contradictory. Formal logic and life never 
did and never will square with each other. All universal 
principles, such as love thy neighbor as thyself, defeat their 
own end when applied without regard to conditions and 
with that universality which formal logic demands. To 
know life, especially human life, in its deepest and best 
sense, to the end of making it fuller and richer should 
be the end of all study and striving. 
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381; Descartes’ ideas about, 382 


Education, habit in, 39; and mem- 
ory and imagination, 218; in un- 
derstanding conduct, 315; related 
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418 


to freedom, 319; and the moral 
aspects of conduct, 323; and relat- 
ing the material to the child, 325; 
of the feeble-minded and the gifted, 
328; and personality, 328; needed 
reforms in moral, 402 

Effector, 103 

Efferent nerves, 111 

Emotional interest, law of, 187 

Emotions, definition of, 49; classi- 
fication of, 53-56; physical basis 
of, 66; James-Lange Theory of, 
69; related to literature, 70-72; 
education of, 76; esthetic, 77-80; 
and thinking, 238. See also Feelings 

Empiricism, 385 

Environment, importance of, 157- 
159; heredity in relation to, 173 

Equilibrium, sensation of, 129 

Expectation, 155 

Experimental psychology, 389 

Eye as organ of sight, 142-143 


Familiarity, feeling of, 204—207 

Fatigue, as danger signal, 124; ado- 
lescent, 125; and mental hygiene, 
291; causes of, 292 

Feeble-mindedness, 34 

Feelings, 48-80; definition of, 50; 
importance of, 50-52; and intel- 
lect, 50-52; nature of, 52, 53; 
contrasted with sensation, 53; clas- 
sification of, 53-56; related to orig- 
inal nature, 56-58; characteristics 
of, 59-72; physical basis of, 
related to literature, 70-72. See 
also Emotions 

Fibers, motor, 111; sensory, 111; 
commissural, 118; association, 118 

Free association, 193 

Freedom, and education, 319; in lit- 
erature, 341 

Freudian psychology, 391 


Genes, 160 

Genius, 246 

Germ cell, 159-162 

Gestalt psychology, 392 

Glands, 69 ; 

Granules, 109 

Gregariousness, 255 

Group action, 251-263 ; natural urges 
to, 255; suggestibility and credu- 
lity in, 256-258; and group mind, 
an ~260: conclusions regarding, 

Group mind, 258 


Habit, and instinct, 31-32; and imi- 
tation, 32-33; wide view of, 37- 
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38; in the nervou: system, 38-39; 
in education, 39- 2%; advantages 
of, 41-42; rules’ - breaking, 42- 
46; and associat’ . of ideas, 183 

Hzmophilia, 170 

Hallucinations, 311 

Hearing, sensation of, 129, 139-141 

Heredity : importance, 157-159; germ 
cell, 159-162; acquired variations, 
162; meaning, 164—169; definitions, 
167; source (characteristics of hu- 
manity, 168 ; race inheritance, 169; 
characteristics of parents, 169; in- 
dividual characteristics due to vari- 
ations, 170; latent potentialities, 
170), 168 ea aie individual varia- 
tions, 172; environment, 173 ; edu- 
cation, 175 

History of psychology (369-393) : 
Buddha, 371; Greek thought, 373; 
Aristotle, 378; school of Alexandria, 
379; dualism, 381; monism, 383; 
empirical movement, 385; materi- 
alism, 386; Kant’s great com- 
promise, 387; the brain, 388; 
experimental psychology, 389; ge- 
netic aspect, 390 ; structural aspect, 
390; functional aspect, 391; self- 
psychology, 391; behaviorism, 391; 
Freudian psychology, 391; Gestalt 
psychology, 392 

Human conduct, 71-72; and past ex- 
perience, 84-86 

Human conflict, 394-409 

Human nature, and literature, 338 

Hypnoidization, 305 

Hypnotism, 268-275 ; history of, 268 ; 
method of producing, 269; phe- 
nomena of, 271; errors concerning, 
272-274 


Illusions, 154, 311 

Imagination, and memory in animals, 
197; and human memory, 211; 
value of, 214; dangers of, 216; edu- 
cation of, 217 

Imitation, and instinct, 32-33; and 
unconscious, 33; habit, 34-35; 
conscious, 35; definition of, 36 

Impulsive action, 321 

Inferiority complex, 330 

Instinct, substitute terms for, 14; to 
migrate, 16-17; sexual and paren- 
tal, 18-19; to fight, 20-21; sym- 
pathy, 21-22; and intelligence, 
22-23; and habit, 31-32. See also 
Dominant tendencies 

Integration, 83 

Intelligence and instinct, 22-24; and 
imitation, 35; and feelings, 50-52; 


INDEX 


causes of differences in, 122; and 
personality, 2°) 

Intensity, of sc 1d, 140; of sensa- 
tions, 151 pio) 

Interest, and past experience, 92; 
and sense perception, 155; and as- 
sociation of ideas, 188 

Interpretation, basis of, 90-96 


Kinzsthetic sensations, 135 


Ladd-Franklin Theory, 145 

Language, and thought discipline, 
242; evolution of, 243; in develop- 
ing thinking, 245 

Levels in nervous system, 104; func- 
tions of, 109 

Literature, and emotions, 70-72; 
and psychology, 334-351; inade- 
quacy of present system of teach- 
ing, 335; laws of, 337; human 
nature and, 338; psychological 
principles in, 340; reading meaning 
into, 347; psychological atmos- 
phere in, 348; standards of judg- 
ing, 349 

Localization of function, 114 

Lying, 317 


Magic, 352; historical development 
of, 352-357 ; and spiritualism, 356 ; 
explanation of stage, 359; con- 
clusions regarding, 361 

Marginal consciousness, 266 

Materialism in history of psychology, 


Medulla, 108; functions of, 112 

Memorizing, rules for, 220 

Memory, and imagination in ani- 
mals, 197; degrees of, 200; or- 
ganic, 200; reflex, 201; semi- 
conscious, 202; and feeling of 
familiarity, 204-207; complete 
process in, 208-209; physical basis 
of, 209; diseases of, 209; and im- 
agination, 211; education of, 217; 
experimental study of, 218; for 
names, 219; laws of, 219; and court 
testimony, 221 

Memory images, 207 

Mendel’s Law, 162, 167 

Mental healing, 307 ; facts about, 308 

Mental hygiene, 283-299; develop- 
ment of, 284-287; clinics for, 286; 
and early impressions, 287-291; 
and fatigue, 291; and worry, 293; 
safeguards of mental health, 295; 
suggestions for, 296 \ 

Mental imagery, and feelings, 65; 
differences in, 241 
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. Mental set, 122, 155; and associa- 


tion, 195; and semiconscious mem- 
ory, 203; and thinking, 227; and 
subconscious activity, 265 

Mental tests, 326 

Mesmerism, 268 

nage in history of psychology, 


Moods, influence of, on health, 74; 
basis of, 75 

Nar education, needed reforms in, 

Motor areas, 108 

Motor fibers, 111 

Muscular sensations, 129, 135 

Music, and feeling, 79; educational 
value of, 79; vibrations producing, 
139; and psychology, 334-351; 
and art, 350 


Nerve cell, 104, 118; functions of, 
120 


Nervous system, and habit, 38-39; 
and feeling, 64; complexity of, 101; 
evolution of, 102-104; levels of, 
104; growth of, 104-106; divi- 
sions of, 106; divisions of brain, 
108 ; cerebrum, 108-109; functions 
of levels of, 109; peripheral, 111; 
central, 112-114; education of, 
122-126 

Neurone, 102, 114-120 

Neutral feeling, 59-60 

Night blindness, 148 

Noise, vibrations producing, 139 

Number forms, 212 


Observation, 155 
Organic memory, 200 
Organic sensations, 129 
Original nature, 58 


Pain, sensation of, 135 

Past experience, in present conduct, 
84-86; and suggestion, 86-96 ; basic 
factors in, 92-93 

Perception, and sensation, 128; of 
space, 148 

Peripheral nervous system, 106, 111 

Personality, 328 ; types of, 331; traits 
of, 333 

**Pippa Passes,”’ 342 

Pitch, 140 

Prepotent tendencies, 333 

Pressure, sensation of, 135 

Primitive mind, 352; historic devel- 
opment of, 354 

Psychology, definition of, 1; simpli- 
fied, 1-4; social, 251-263; ab- 
normal, 310; and education, 314- 
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334; in literature, music, and art, 
335-351; survivals of primitive, 
352-368 ; history of, 369-393; ex- 
perimental, 389 ; genetic aspect of, 
390; structural aspect of, 390; 
functional aspect of, 391; Freu- 
dian, 391; Gestalt, or Configura- 
tion, 392 

Public opinion, 260 

Purpose, in life, 195; 
health, 296 


and mental 
Quality, of sound, 141; of sensations, 
151 


Reaction time, 149, 190 

Reasoning, 36; forms of, 228-234; 
causes of differences in, 235 

Recency, Law of, 189 

Receptor, 103 

Recessive characters, 162 

Reflex action, examples of, 25-26; 
unconscious, 26-27 ; conscious, 27 ; 
centers of, 112 

Reflex arc, 103, 109 

Reminiscence, Plato’s theory of, 376 

Repetition, Law OL 16a 9% 

Resistance, synaptic, 120 

Responsibility, 323 

Retention and memory, 202 


Self, 96-97 

Self-assertion, 20 

Sensations, stimulus and nerve ac- 
tion in, 127; and perception, 128; 
organic, 129; and adaptation, 130- 
131; arising from the skin, 133; 
of taste and smell, 136-138; of 
hearing, 138-141; subjective, 150; 
quality and intensity of, 151; 
threshold of, 1 

Sense organs, adaptation of, 130; 


stimulation of, 131; development 
of, 132 , 
Senses, adaptation and_ specializa- 


tion of, 130 

Sensitive cell, 103 

Sensitive zones, 133 

Sensory areas, 108, 112 ; 

Sensory fibers, 111 

Sentiments, definition of, 55, 72; re- 
lated to feelings, 72-74; and past 
experience, 92 

Sight, sensation of, 129, 141-148 

Skin, sensations from, 133; investi- 
gations of sensitiveness of, 133 

Smell, sensations of, 129, 136-138 

Social inheritance, 81-82 

Social psychology, 251-263. See also 
Group action 
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Sophists, 375 

Sound, attributes of, 140 

Spinal cord, composition of, 106; 
functions of, 112 

Spinal nerves, 106 

Spiritualism, and magic, 356; phe- 
nomena of, 363 ; conclusions regard- 
oe 365; suggestions for study of, 


Spontaneous variations, 165 

Stimulus, definition of, 103 ; and nerve 
action, 129; group, 251 

Subconscious, 264-282; substitute 
terms for, 264; simple activities of, 
265; and marginal consciousness, 
266; and hypnotism, 268-275; 
problems regarding, 275; and su- 
perior minds, 279; conclusions re- 
garding, 280 

Submission, 20 

Suggestion, and past experience, 86— 
96; and credulity of crowds, 256; 
degrees of, 303; hypnotic, 305; 
hidden power in, 306; and mental 
healing, 307; and abnormal psy- 
chology, 310; in literature, 342- 
344. See also Hypnotism 

Symbolism, in dreams, 192; in iit- 
erature, 344 

Sympathetic system, 67-68 

Sympathy, 21-22 

Synapse, 116 

Synaptic Theory, 120; and associa- 
tion of ideas, 183 


Taste, sensation of, 129, 136-138 

Temperament, 

Temperature, sensation of, 135 

Testimony and memory, 221 

Thinking, 224-249; meaning of, 224- 
28; degrees of, 228-234; and 
progress, 234; and language, 242; 
and monuments of mind, 246 

Thought, rapidity of, 180; 
butes of, 180-182 

Timbre, 141 

Touch, sensation of, 129; education 
of, 136 


attri- 


Variation, acquired, 162; creative, 
et spontaneous, 165; in ability, 


Voluntary action, 321 


War, instinctive tendencies in, 21 

Weber’s Law, 1 

Will, 273, 320 

Wish, Freud’s view of, 192, 278 

Worry, and imagination, 216; and 
mental hygiene, 293 
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